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Doctors say — 
Eat greens in some form 
every day 
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ESPECIALLY IN THE SPRING 
—after months of hearty eating and too 
little exercise, we all need plenty of light, 
fresh foods—particularly green foods—to regu- 
late the system and throw off accumulated 
poisons. 


One of the easiest, most economical ways 
to meet this need is to serve Det Monte 
Spinach. This healthful vegetable is an 
ideal bulk food. It contains almost every 
mineral salt our bodies require. It is par- 
ticularly rich in iron. It contains, in large 
measure, the vitamines so essential for 
health at this season. 


And yet it is good—as good to eat as it is 
good for you! Det Monte Spinach is 
simply the finest fresh spinach—absolutely 
clean and free from grit. It comes to your 
table tender and delicious—cooked and 
ready for instant use. Just heat and serve! 


These spring days, why not see that you 
have Det Monte Spinach often? It’s most 
economical—in addition to its other ad- 
vantages. A supply on your pantry shelf 
will help make spring menus simpler— more 
healthful—and much more tempting. 
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Non-skid roads that take 
the strain out of driving - 





.The Gok, Company 


40 Rector St.. New York City 
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Sevierville Pike, Knox County, Tennessee. Tarvria 
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this delightful new form of genuine Ivory 


“How lovely!"’ you exclaim when first you see almost fifty years. 

the new graceful cake of Guest Ivory. Like so Surely, never was a soap more fittingly 
garbed to rest upon white washstands. Never 
was a soap mue faultlessly fashioned for 


many millions of other women, you too are 

instantly charmed by its petite daintiness. 
And then what a happy discovery to learn sagt ay a / feminine fingers. 

that this delicately-modeled cake in its fresh And most assuredly, one can find nowhere 

blue dress is really genuine Ivory Soap—the a finer, purer soap at any price. Guest Ivory 

genuine guardian of delicate complexions for . as Fy, costs but five cents. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


: ’ 
Jor the face and hands Se As fine as soap can be 
99** oo% Pure i. ¢ It Floats © 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Mayne Feit the Surprise and Shock of That Name Run Through His Whole Body. 


HE great piers along the Hudson River from which the Aquitania and the 

Majestic and the Leviathan set out on their scheduled trips are as clean and 

efficient as railroad stations. But on the other side of town, about the Brooklyn 

Bridge, there is a very different series of piers, from which smaller vessels slip 
obscurely in and out of port. Here you might catch a glimpse of an ape or a peacock or 
a load of ivory; here there is always, whenever the local fish market permits you to 
detect it, a trace of the aroma of spices in the air; here bales of stuffs with strange 
Levantine names on them are piled high or serve as seats for smooth-faced Asiatic 
sailors, 

About this side of the harbor there is a hint of maritime adventure; particularly was 
this so just before dawn on a certain December morning. The towers of Wall Street and 
Broadway were as still as the back drop of a theater, for the scrubwomen had gone home 
and the janitors were not yet about. A great city, contrary to popular opinion, can be 
absolutely quiet. There was no sound from the streets, only now and then a shrill high 
whistle from a power boat echoing under the bridges, or far away the deep hoarse tone 
of one of the Fall River boats, drawing near to make its cautious way through Hell Gate 
with the first ray of daylight. 


Mannering — Fate —to Have Came fo Far 


A private car, one of those small French town cars, came wheeling out of a side street 
bounding a little on the rough paving. A man put his head out of the window and 
shouted, “‘ Here, ad droite—al derecho—what tongue does he speak?"’ The car came to a 
standstill, the footman got down and opened the door, and a tall bronzed man in 
evening clothes emerged, followed by the sound of women’s voices: ‘Shall we get out? 
Shall we see him off? Yes? No? Oh, my dear, I’m going aboard, aren't you?” 

The tall man smiled. ‘No, ladies,” he said firmly, “‘you are not going aboard. 
It is bad enough for my reputation that I am going aboard in evening clothes but 
you—no!” 

At this, three ladies immediately stepped out of the car on their pointed goid-and-silver 
slippers, and wrapping their bright furred cloaks about them, surveyed the situation. 
They were women—as the eighteenth-century writers did not hesitate to say-—of 
fashion. They looked about them to see what the scene held of interest or exciternent or 
amusement for them. 

‘It’s rather mysterious,”’ said one, looking at the great black blotch of the river. 

“Tt’s rather cold,”’ said another, feeling suddenly immensely far from a comfortable 
flat on Park Avenue, 
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The third one pointed to the dock. “ Don’t tell me, Mr. 
Mayne, that you are sailing on—-on that object,” she said. 
All of them turned and stared at the good ship Sierra 
Blanca, tied up to the wharf—stared, at least, at what 
could be seen of her, for she was so small and so cut down 
amidships that her lines were iost behind the pier. 

“T'm glad,” aaid one of the ladies, “that I decided not to 
accompany you,” 

“You are no gladder than I,” returred Mayne, and 
added, lest his tone had been too sincere, “I'd much rather 
feel sure that you'll be here when I get back.” 

They turned to each other. “Shall we go back to my 
house and have caviar and champagne?” 

“I'd rather go to a cafeteria and have scrambled eggs 
and coffee.” 

“*My dear, is it reapectable?”’ 

“Quite—at least quite as much so as your house, dar- 
ling.” 

Mayne began packing them back into the car as if they 
were the best toys of a child, a little too good to play with. 
He shut the door on them. 

“Good-by,” they called. He waved his stick and the 
little car wheeled away. He knew, or thought he did, just 
how they were talking: ‘‘Do you think him attractive? 
Do you think him as indifferent as he pretends to be? Did 
he have an affair with Lucy? Jane says, you know, that he 
kissed her once in a taxi. . Well, but Jane always says 
that, . Oh, my dear, wouldn't we all be lucky if she 
never said anything worse than that?” 

Then they would forget him utterly for six months or a 
year, except that the next morning they might read of his 
departure in their morning papers. There would be three 
separate and distinct items about it. First in the routine 
shipping news: “Among those sailing for San Sabado 
on the Langly liner Sierra Blanca are the well-known 
archmologist, Mr. Lewis Mayne; Mr. Mario Milano, the 
banker Then, not indeed on the front page, but 
perhaps on the front page of the second section, would be 
an aceount of the dinner given him the night before by the 
Archmologists of America, with extracts of his speech—cut 
down—a sketch of his career and a special account of his 
diseovery of the gold idol in Honduras in 1922— newspapers 
like archwologists to discover gold. Then in the social 
items there would be something like this: “Mrs. Walter 
Farnham gave a small dance at her apartment last night in 
honor of Mr. Lewis Mayne, who is sailing for San Sabado 
this morning.”’ Not a hint that he ever did anything except 
dance, for it seems to be a principle with society reporters 
not to admit that any of those who enter their sacred col- 
umns have any other interest or occupation in life. 

Mayne roused the man supposed to be on watch and 
went aboard. The vessel was to sail at sunrise and her 
cargo was in place. She went down rather empty—a few 
phonographa, farm implements and radios—but she came 
home loaded down with fruit and chocolate; a faint aroma 
of bananas and pineapples still breathed from her open 
holds, The captain was asleep, but a light shone from the 
purser's office, and in the galley the cook was chanting that 
“Five dollars a day is white man's pay—five dollars and a 
haif a day ’ The chantey drove out the syncopations 
of Messrs. Berlin and Kern and Gershwin, to which half an 
hour before Mayne had been dancing. 

The Sierra Blanca, whose interest was not in her passen- 


gers, possessed only one good cabin—a deck cabin-—and 


Mayne had the key of it in 

his pocket, for his servant 

had been down that afternoon with his bags and had un- 
packed for him. As he opened the door a steward in a dirty 
white jacket approached and turned on the light for him 
with trembling fingers. He was a small rat-faced English- 
man who had gone down with the Titanic, had been tor- 
pedoed twice during the war and was now forever trying 
to steady his shattered nerves with alcohol. 

“Everything quite all right, I ’ope, sir,” he said. “Some 
packages for you in the purser’s office. Shall I fetch them 
up?” 

The cabin smelled of must and of the leather of Mayne’s 
bags, and of that birch disinfectant so dear to the hearts 
of seafaring people. 

“No,” he said, “don’t disturb me until I ring for my 
bath. Open the ports, will you?”’ 

His pajamas were invitingly folded on the bunk. Mayne 
proceeded to put them on. As he put out his light he saw 
that the dawn was beginning to waver palely up behind 
Brooklyn. 

He slept soundly through all the noise of leaving port, 
threading a way through the traffic of the harbor and drop- 
ping the pilot. When he woke it was past noon, and the 
Sierra Blanca was bounding over the waves as a dog bounds 
through high grass. He rang for his bath, and when he 
came back he found his packages in his cabin. He was not 
greatly interested in them—a box of food from his aunt, 
ginger and dates and a certain nut biscuit; a book of poems 
from Selena Merriman, a heavy highbrow novel from little 
Miss Haven—a girl who, he always thought, would make a 
perfect wife for a man who was going to settle down in 
normal civilized conditions. He had danced a good deal 
with her the night before. She did not dance very well, and 
Mayne loved dancing; she had told him her views on 
matrimony—a woman should share all her husband's inter- 
ests and go with him wherever his duty called him to go. 
He had shuddered. He wanted no women complicating his 
expeditions. It was difficult enough sometimes to take care 
of yourself. Should he ever forget his trip to Yucatan, 
where he had joined forces with Dora and her husband? 
The husband fell ill, leaving him and Dora alone most of 
the time—that horrible afternoon in the hut, with the rain 
falling about them like a waterfall and the lorig leaves of 
the banana trees beating against the window, and Dora 
crying because he had said she was not an accurate ob- 
server. People grew so oddly emotional in the jungle. She 
wasn't an accurate observer. 

Although the sea was not rough, the small empty vessel 
felt the motion. At luncheon Mayne and the captain had 
the saloon to themselves. The captain was a pale man, not 
sunburned as a sailor should be; he looked like a sad white 
pig. Mayne, who had known many captains of small 
steamers, knew at once why he was so sad—he had mis- 
taken his vocation, he hated the sea.- Mayne was always 
astonished at the number of seafaring men who hated the 
sea. 

He bowed. The captain bowed. They ate in silence. 

Afterward Mayne walked the short strip of deck alone. 
The voyage was like a sleep between two days of different 
activities. He had come aboard the night before, an idle, 
pleasure-loving citizen of a great city. He would arrive in 
San Sabado a scientist, indifferent to discomfort and hard 
work, to bad food and heat and disease, and even death. 
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Culbertson Had Found 

an Idoi—One of Those 

Talt Carved Stones, 

Half Monument and 
Half God 


The archeologist is fortunate; he combines many joys 
in his life’s work—the scientist’s delight in perfect cool 
intellectual processes, the artist’s delight in dealing with 
beautiful things and the universal human delight in 
treasure-trove. Mayne was fortunate among archzolo- 
gists, for since he was a boy he had known what he wanted 
to do, and being a rich man’s son there had been no finan- 
cial obstacles to his doing it. While he was in school copies 
of Stephens’ books of travel in Central America had fallen 
into his hands—four lavishly illustrated black-and-gold 
volumes—the first account, for most of the English- 
speaking world, of those vast monuments hidden in the 
Central American forests. 

From that moment in his boyhood the magic and mys- 
tery of the least explicable of all the vanished civilizations 
took complete hold of Mayne—the idea of those enormous 
and beautiful temples, those pyramids oriented with the 
most exact astronomical knowledge, those highly developed 
patterns of decoration and picture writing, hidden under 
the devouring vegetation of the tropical forest. Portraits 
of kings and slaves, pictures of armies and religious pro- 
cessions, sculptured gods and animals—a complete civiliza- 
tion without any history, without any known affiliation. 

As soon as he had finished college he joined an expedi- 
tion to Yucatan. It was actually in the so-called nuns’ 
house in Chichen-Itza that he read of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Facts, as he was often to notice in later life, 
have a higher value, a more poignant meaning when heard 
by lonely men in primitive surroundings. 

There had seemed no possible course of conduct open to 
him but to come home and get ready to fight. The war 
had made a long break in his work, for he had been among 
the first to go. Even after the Armistice, he was sent with 
a commission to Asia Minor; and when that was over, he 
decided to go home by way of China. In Western China 
he visited some rock-built temples hewed out of cliffs by 
an extinct people, and saw in them something that gave 
him a solid basis for his theory of the origins of the Central 
American civilization. He went straight to Honduras, 
where three years’ work laid the foundation of his scientific 
reputation. 

He had never before been so far south as the little coun- 
try of San Sabado, which has been generally neglected by 
archzologists, for the reason that it is supposed to contain 
no architectural remains—a little gold jewelry, a great deal 
of pottery and a few crude stone statues being all that it has 
so far yielded. But to Mayne it had long held a secret 
hope, a special promise. 

While he was in the Army in France he had had a letter 
from a friend of his, an ethnologist and sociologist, who 
had gone down to San Sabado in search of survivals of 
primitive religious rituals. Culbertson held the belief 
that—though Mayne.had never inquired on what facts it 
was based—there was a tribe of Indians in San Sabado who 
still worshiped their gods according to their pagan rites 
exactly as Cortés had found them doing, exactly as they 
had for thousands of years before the Spanish came. Cul- 
bertson’s letter had been a sad one. He had not found 
what he had hoped to find. The Indians were all devout 
Catholics. Oh,-a little natural magic now and then re- 
sorted to in such moments as birth, marriage and death, 
but on the whole orthodox, 
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“Tt has been a bitter disappointment to me,” Culbertson 
wrote, ‘for I had been optimistic of seeing some really sig- 
nificant ritua! for my book; possibly, if I were lucky, a 
little human sacrifice.” 

Even in a front-line trench, Mayne had laughed aloud at 
that “lucky.” 

More than a year later another letter reached him; it 
had followed him round the world. This was more cheer- 
ful. Culbertson had found an idol—one of those tall carved 
stones, half monument and half god. He described it at 
great length—the richness of the decoration, the beauty 
and cruelty of the curved mouth, the calm of the pose, 
with the backs of the finger tips just touching one another. 
In front of it the inevitable sacrificial altar was set, and, to 
Culbertson’s intense delight, it appeared to be stained 
with blood which had not been dry a thousand years. 

“This, as you can well understand,” he wrote, “has 
made me very happy. I am even more encouraged by the 
fact that I think I detect a certain hostility toward me on 
the part of the Indian workmen on Mannering’s farm, 
where I am at present staying—very comfortably. The 
headman, whose name is Molpili—and I need not remind 
you, my dear Mayne, of the tremendous significance of 
that name—has more than once deliberately misled me as 
to the position of the idol, and I found it only by accident, 
yesterday afternoon. Mannering himself, a cultivated 
Englishman of good family, has been of the greatest help, 
and has himself become deeply interested.” 

But to Mayne the thrilling feature of the letter was a 
faded and badly taken snapshot of the idol, for behind it 
there was a glimpse of some rock-built temples—barely 
mentioned in the letter. To Mayne they appeared to be 
almost identical with those he had seen in China. 

He had received that letter, already a year old, when he 
was digging in Honduras. His impulse was to drop every- 
thing and go straight to San Sabado. But he had eventually 
decided to finish the work he had in hand. Culbertson was 
already dead—had died soon after the letter was written. 
He had apparently communicated with no one else. The 
secret of the caves was known only to Mayne, and he 
guarded it carefully. Not very many of his profession had 
seen the Chinese caves; no one but himself knew of those 
in San Sabado. If he could really make the connection 
between the two the glory would be al! his own. 


South of Hatteras, the other passengers of the Sierra 
Blanca began to appear on deck. The day they 
rounded the grassy steps of Cape Maisi, Don Mario 
Milano was sitting on the captain’s right at dinner. He was 
a tall thin man with a head like a saffron-colored skull. He 
was the leading banker of San Sabado, and had been in 
Washington arranging the terms of the new San Sabado 
loan. Mayne knew the name well, as being that of one of 
the great Jewish families of the Isthmus. The two men 
talked late into the hot starry night. Don Mario spoke 
five languages fluently, and knew every aspect of his native 
country—except the archwoiogical, in which he took no 
interest at all. 

He was frankly a freethinker, and from behind his mask- 
like face and deep sad eyes he made fun of everyone—of 
Mayne for caring about dead Indian gods, of the captain 
for being forever cooped up on shipboard, of himself for 
having thirteen children, eleven of them daughters, and 
being unable ever to collect the interest of his loans on 
coffee crops. 

It is not good manners in countries where, as Stevenson 
puts it, the demon extradition has not yet lifted its head, to 
inquire too particularly as to the motives behind the visits 
of foreigners. Mayne did not offer Don Mario any explana- 
tion of his visit. 

They were almost within sight of the lighthouse at the 
entrance to port before Mayne asked a question he had 
been wanting to ask since they first met. They had been 
in sight of land all the morning, the mask of verdure end- 
ing in a fringe of palms and a white beach; but as the sun 
rose higher and higher the clouds lifted from the volcanoes 
of the interior and their peaks stood out pale and yet sharp 
against the pale-blue sky. 

The Sierra Blanca picked her way carefully among 
coral reefs. 

Mayne turned to Don Mario, sitting beside him on the 
deck, and said suddenly, “‘Do you know an Englishman 
called Mannering?” 

Don Mario smiled. “I sold him his property twenty 
years ago—a little more—when he first came to San Sa- 
bado. He had an eye for land—the English have, you 
know—fertile virgin land. He cleared it and worked it. He 
married a native lady and settled down among us.” 

“What sort of a man?” 


“Oh, a handsome, well-bred Englishman, six feet tall, 
blond like a viking. Appearing a trifle awkward and blank, 
but all the time his good practical mind was working faster 
than yours—behind that blank face of his. He made a 
good thing of his bananas—more than a living —a little 
fortune.” 

Mayne noted the past tense, 
try?” he cried in alarm. 

“He’s dead, poor fellow. 
Was he a friend of yours?” 

Mayne could not understand why it had never occurred 
to him that Mannering would not be there to guide him, 
but the news came as a shock. Then, thinking it over, he 
realized that there must be someone else who would know 
a widow, ason, aforeman, After all, it had been only seven 
years ago that Culbertson had been there. 

“Was he a friend of yours?” Don Mario inquired 
politely. 

“A friend of a friend,"” Mayne answered. “A man 
called Culbertson, who died while he was staying with 
Mannering. I had hoped to hear all about it.” 

“T knew Culbertson, too,”” answered Don Mario. “He 
banked with us; but he was never in the capital—always 
down on the farms. A charming man, Culbertson. He 
died by a peculiar accident—the only case of the kind 
I ever heard of.” 

“An accident?” said Mayne. “I thought he died of a 
fever.”’ He tried to recall if he had ever really known any- 
thing about Culbertson’s death, or if he had merely jumped 
to the most natural conclusion. 

“No,” answered Don Mario, “it was not fever. Cul- 
bertson was going into the jungle—the montafia, as we call 
it—-the unbroken forest. He had one Indian with Sim. You 
know what our forests are like, perhaps—ten thousand 
wire entanglements in one. In the course of their investi- 
gations for a mine, I suppose—that is what you foreigners 
are always looking for—it became necessary to cut down 
a tree—you know to what heights tropical trees shoot up, 
seeking light above the undergrowth. Well, the Indian 
axman cut down this tree-—and crushed Culbertson; it fell 
the wrong way. If you are not familiar with such matters 
you do not perhaps know how strange that is, for these men 
control the fall of a tree to an inch.” 

(Centinued on Page 182) 


“Has he left the coun- 


He died several years ago. 
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“There is Nothing in the Worid So Insolent as an English Gentleman —Except a Spanish Lady."" “‘Bueno,"’ She Said Gravely. “1 am the Combination of the Two" 
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VY STONES FOR OLD 








America’s 
Architectural 
Supremacy 


By Harvey 





around Twenty-third Street. For the past 
thirty years, during her residence in New 
Jersey, she has made the customary shop- 
ping and theater visits to New York, via 
railroad to Hoboken and under-river tubes 
to Thirty-third Street. But during that en- 
tire period she had never had any occasion 
to visit the financial district. 

In the course of our conversation I made 
some mention of the tall buildings of Man- 
hattan. 

“Yes,”’ she mused absently, ‘New York 
is changing, isn’t it? Tell me, Mr. Corbett, 
are there any buildings downtown now taller 
than Trinity Church 
steeple?”’ 





Wiley Corbett 








Before I could re- 
cover from my amaze- 
ment, she caught her 
mistake and blushed 
furiously at the foolish 








j , THAT is an architect?" About twenty years ago, that she had never become 
when the replanning of Washington was under dis- conscious enough of the ver- 
cussion in Congress, the Honorable Joseph G. tiginous heights that New 
Cannen slouched a little farther down in the capaciouslap York is attaining to obliterate 
of his chair, rolled his extinct cigar stub into the corner of completely that childhood 
his mouth and, cocking his head to one side, shot that symbol of architectural gran- 
question at Mr. Burnham. “ What is an architect?” 


E.vea in those unregenerate days, when 
our august national assembly made fewer 
pretensions to general culture than it does 
today, a ripple of derisive laughter greeted 
Uncle Joe's Philistine confeasion of igno- 
rance: 

“He doesn’t know what an architect is! 
That's a good one on Uncle Joe! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Ha, ha, ha, indeed! There was little 


COMM WR LAce GALES 
The Woolwerth Building (Casa Gilbert, Architect) 


question she had asked. 
But the fact remains 


deur, poor little Trinity Church, 














PHOTO. BY JOMN WALLACE GULIES 
The Metropolitan Life Building 
(Plerre LeBrune, Architect) 


now no more than a pebble at 
the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon of lower Broadway. 

Of course the old war horse 
of Congress had more excuse 
for propounding that riddle, 
which is still a byword in the 
architectural profession, than 
hewould havetoday. Twenty 
years ego little American ar- 
chitecture was barely out of 
his swaddling clothes. Every 
time he tried to take a step 
without Mamma Greek or 
Aunty Roman or Nurse Gothic 
around to hold him up by the 








hand, he stumbled and fell on 
his pudgy little knees and set 
up an awful wail for help. But 
now that he has grown to bea 
big, strapping, noisy lad who 
can lick his weight in steel 


PHOTO, FROM BROWF BROG., N.Y. CO. 
Mr. Corbett Robed as 
President of the 
Architectural League. 
From an Etching by 
Emil Fuchs 


cause for mirth, for if Uncle Joe had put 
the question perscnally to any one of the 
snickering legialators instead of to one of 
America’s most distinguished architects, it 
is highly probable that he would have 


elicited a reply not unlike this: 

“An architect? An architect? Why, 
an architect's a fellow who—er—why, he's 
the chap that-—er Oh, hell, anybody 
knows what an architect is!” 


The Grand Canyon of the East 


YO decades have passed and a tre- 
mendous change has occurred. America 
has definitely and indisputably taken the 
world lead in architecture. Every Euro- 
pean authority worthy of the name freely 
hands the palm —leaf, stalk and root—to 
America for the most progressive and 
creative contribution to this particular 
field of human endeavor today. Yet about 
nine out of every ten people you meet in 
the course of your daily business and social 
life would be almost as much at a loss to 
give you a really adequate answer to the 
same question, 

Not long ago I was talking with a lady 
of my acquaintance who lives in the Jersey 
suburbs, barely ten miles from New York. 
She is a highly intelligent, cultured woman, 
quite awake to the changing currents of 
the day in politics, art and science. Asa 
girl she had been brought up in New York, 
in the then fashionable residential district 
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A Glimpse of Broad Street, New York City 


girders, and already has his European cousins backed 
off the Eiffel Tower for sheer get up and go, naturally 
he is looking around for a little appreciation among the 
home folks. His own family, however, are so busy mov- 
ing into the apartments he builds for them, and making 
pennies into dollars up on the forty-ninth floor of the 
skyscrapers he designs for them, that they are still in 
the state of dawn-of-the-century unenlightenment that 
Uncle Joe crystallized into words about the time of 
the great Wall Street panic. 


A Ballyhoo for Architecture 


HE trouble is the architect is too busy with the 

thousand complexities of his profession to indulge in 
any gilt-edged ballyhoo in the public prints. He sends 
descriptions and pictures of his work to the staid tech- 
nical journals; they are published with much encomiastic 
comment by the editors and read by other architects. 
It is high time the American architect found a Barnum 
to put him on the front pages of the daily press. 

America has produced a body of architects second 
to none in the world, yet women’s club art committees 
and museum lecturers are forever setting up a howl 
because art is neglected in America. The Greed for 
Gold—they always capitalize these appalling abstrac- 
tions—is trampling the Finer Feelings under foot. 
“*Mammon'!! get you, if you don’t watch out” is their 
battle cry. 
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Before attempting to answer these seemingly formi- 
dable questions, let me first indicate what architecture 
good architecture, that is—may mean as a business 
asset. When my associates and I were first discussing 
plans for the Bush Terminal Sales Building with Mr. 
Irving T. Bush, there were no real skyscrapers in the 
Times Square district. The problem before us was a 
thirty-story building with a very narrow frontage on 
Forty-second Street, between Sixth Avenue and Broad- 
way. We wanted to make the structure a model for 
the tall, narrow building in the center of a city block. 
We were determined it should be a thing complete in 
itself, with fine, clean, uprising lines; a building that 
could be looked at from every angle, sides and back as 
well as front, rather than a long peppermint hox on 
end with holes punched in the sides for windows and 
a stray gumdrop on top by way of a water tank. 

Part of our scheme was an appropriate finish for the 
top which should give the entire building the appearance 
of a soaring cathedral tower. This meant, of course, 
sacrificing a certain amount of floor space which would 
have been available if the vertical lines were carried 
straight up to the usual flat, corniced roof. 

When the sketches and model were complete and 
presented to Mr. Bush, he examined them with great 
care. 

Then turning to me he said, ‘Can you tell me, Mr. 
Corbett, just what I will lose a year in rentals, if you 
sacrifice that space?” 

I had anticipated the question and gave him the fig- 
ures. “‘But you must remember,” I added, “‘that what 


building in New York, overlooking the library, has been 
worth at least one hundred thousand cool round dollars in 
free publicity. 

No wonder. It fairly shouts for attention. Suppose you 
should return from the office some night and your wife, 
whose pearly teeth had always been your pride and joy, 
should flash you a loving smile which revealed a new 
golden incisor and a blank space where the eyetooth had 
been; you could hardly fail to notice it, could you? Well, 
it would be just as difficult to approach the vicinity of 
Bryant Park for the first time and not see that golden- 
crowned shaft of jet-black masonry standing out from the 
gray-white buildings that surround it. 

The Radiator Building, although strong snd simple in 
design, would hardly have caused a sensation if it had been 
built of white stone or any of the light-colored bricks 
When the steel skeleton shot up ten, twelve, fifteen sto- 
ries, the passing pedestrian never so much as batted an 
eye. But when the construction company’s drays began 
to unload long slabs of polished black marble and ton after 
ton of specially prepared black brick, he began to take 
notice. He wondered whether this new building were 
destined for a wholesale funeral emporium, or”if all the 
secret societies in the country had banded together to 
build twenty stories of black-walled initiation chambers. 


New York's Black Skyscraper 


T WAS not long before wonder grew to amazement. The 
black marble and brick, it appeared, were intended for 
the outside! Horrors! A black skyscraper! New York 
was aghast. And when the top was covered 

with gold leaf, that was the last straw. 














The American Radiator Building (Raymond M, 
Hood, Architect) 


But, as is frequently the case, these worthy 
dignitaries wouldn’t recognize art if it stepped 
on their toes. Our national inferiority complex is 
such that we simply won’t allow ourselves to 
take a place in the artistic sun. We know we 
can beat the Old World to it on quantity pro- 
duction of corned beef, but we simply refuse to 
admit that Helen Carr, of Jamesburg, Texas, 
has any voice at all until she comes back from 
Europe to sing at the Metropolitan as Héléne 
Carriére. 


What is an Architect? 


HERE is really nothing surprising in all 

this, at least as far as architecture is con- 
cerned. I am not one of those who insist that 
art is more important than life. It’s simply a 
case of not being able to see the woods for the 
trees. We're too close to our architecture to 
know what it’s all about. We take it for 
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At least, it was the last straw for the die-hards 
All the nice people, who never forget their rub 
bers when it rains, said it was awful. They had 
never seen a black building, ergo, black build 
ings are the bunk. But there were others, more 
open to new impressions, who thought it was 
a pretty good idea. The city needed a little 
color and contrast, they said. 

A few openly rejoiced. They pointed out 
that much of the best architecture of the past 
was colored —and not just black and gold, either, 
but emerald green and crimson and sky-blue 
The Parthenon, model of the perfect classic 
temple, was originally touched up with bright 
colors; why not modern buildings? 

(Continued on Page 150) 











granted. To be sure, we use it, we sometimes 
realize its conveniences, but we never think of 
whacking each other enthusiastically on the 
back and emitting three lusty cheers for American archi- 
tectural preéminence. When we make our annual summer 
pilgrimage to Europe, if properly coached by Aunt Lulu 
and her Baedeker, we get a very appropriate thrill out of 
the great Gothic cathedrals. But when we come back to 
New York or Chicago, we have much too good a time 
looking at the skirt line to bother with the sky line. 

Well, then, what is an architect? Is he an engineer? Is 
he a building contractor? Or is he a sort of artist who is 
called in, when the steel workers and the masons and car- 
penters have finished the substantial part of a building, 
to slap on a few scrolls and cornices and suchlike trim- 
mings—a kind of fancy confectioner who squirts pink 
ribbons and white roses all over the icing when the baker 
has finished the wedding cake? 

And what is architecture? Is it an art or a science? A 
profession or a business? A necessity or a luxury? Above 
all, what is this thing called American architecture? How 
does it differ from what has gone before? Should we be 
proud of it as our outstanding contribution to the arts, or 
just a little bit ashamed of its commercial aspects, its 
bizarre masses, its fantastic outlines? 


PROTO. 6Y JOFN WALLACE GIES 
The Bush Building, From Bryant Park 
(Hetmle & Corbett, Architects! 





is lost in dollars and cents 
a year, is gained in beauty 
for all time.” 

Mr. Bush, in addition to 
being a shrewd business 
man, is a man of broad 
culture and good taste. 
The argument appealed to 
his #sthetic side, and our 
point was won. As it hap- 
pens, the experiment turned 
out to have more than 
wsthetic value, for the il- 
luminated top of the Bush 
Building is publicity of the 
most convincing sort—the 
sort that can be reckoned 
in good round numerals on 
the asset side of the ledger. 

The president of the 
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American Radiator Com- 
pany claims that their new 


Madison Square Garden, New York City (McKim, Mead 4 White, Architects 
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rwoO days’ struggle over 
treacherous trails in a weil 
intentioned but short- 


winded flivver, and a ride of two 

more on a hired mount of unamiable temper, had 
disposed young Medford, of the American School of 
Archwology at Athens, to wonder why his queer English 
friend, Henry Almodham, had chosen to live in the 


desert. Now he understood. 

He was leaning against the roof parapet of the old 
building, half Christian fortress, half Arab palace, 
which had been Almodham’'s pretext; or one of them. 
Beiow, in an inner court, a little wind, rising as the sun 
sank, sent through a knot of palms the rainlike rattle so 
cooling to the pilgrims of the desert. An ancient fig tree, 
enormous, exuberant, writhed over a whitewashed well- 
head, sucking life from what appeared to be the only source 
of moisture within the walls. Beyond these, on every side, 
stretched away the mystery of the sands, all golden with 
promise, all livid with menace, as the sun alternately 
touched or abandoned them. 

Young Medford, somewhat weary after his journey from 
the coast and awed by his first intimate sense of the omni- 
presence of the desert, shivered and drew back. 

Undoubtedly, for a scholar and a misogynist, it was a 
wonderful refuge; but one would have to be, incurably, 
both. 

“Let's take a look at the house,” Medford said to him- 
self, as if speedy contact with man’s handiwork were 
necessary to his reassurance. 

The house, he already knew, was empty save for the 
quick cosmopolitan manservant, who spoke a sort of pal- 
impsest cockney lined with Mediterranean tongues and 
desert dialects—-English, Italian or Greek, which was 
he?—and two or three burnoosed underlings who, having 
carried Medford's bags to his room, had relieved the place 
of their gliding presences, Mr. Almodham, the servant 
told him, was away; suddenly summoned by a friendly 
chief te visit some unexplored ruins to the south, he had 
ridden off at dawn, too hurriedly to write, but leaving 
messages of excuse and regret. That evening, late, he 
might be back, or next morning. Meanwhile, Mr. Medford 
was to make himself at home. 

Almodham, as young Medford knew, was always mak- 
ing these archwological explorations; they had been his os- 
tensible reason for settling in that remote place, and his 
desultory search had already resulted in the discovery of 
several interesting early Christian ruins. Medford was 
glad that his host had not stood on ceremony, and rather 
relieved, on the whole, to have the next few hours to him- 
self. He had had a malarial fever that summer, and in 
spite of his cork helmet he had probably caught a touch of 


“Ie That the Horse That's Lame?" Medford Asked 


By Edith Wharton 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. Dz. 
the sun; he felt curiously, helplessly tired, and yet deeply 
content. 

What a place to rest in! The silence, the remoteness, the 
illimitable air! And, in the heart of the wilderness, green 
leafage, water, comfort—he had already caught a glimpse 
of wide wicker chairs under the palms—a humane and 
welcoming habitation. Yes, he began to understand Al- 
modham. To anyone sick of the Western fret and fever, 
the very walls exuded peace. 

As his foot was on the ladderlike stair leading down 
from the roof, Medford saw the manservant’s head rising 
toward him, and remarked that it was sallow, bald on the 
top, diagonally dented with a long white scar, and ringed 
with thick ash-blond hair. Hitherto Medford had no- 
ticed only the man’s face—youngish, but sallow also—and 
been chiefly struck by its wearing an odd expression which 
could be defined only as surprise. The servant, moving 
aside, looked up, and Medford perceived that his air of 
surprise was produced by the fact that his intensely blue 
eyes were rather wider open than most eyes, and fringed 
with thick ash-blond lashes. Otherwise there was nothing 
noticeable about him. 

“Just to ask—what wine for dinner, sir? Champagne, 
or ——” 

“No wine,” Medford answered. 

The man’s disciplined lips were played over by a faint 
flicker of deprecation or irony, or both. 

“Not any wine, sir?” 

Medford smiled back. “It’s not out of respect for pro- 
hibition.”” He was sure that the man, of whatever na- 
tionality, would understand that; and he did. 

“Oh, I didn’t suppose, sir ———”’ 

“Well, no; but I’ve been rather seedy, and wine’s for- 
bidden.” 

The servant remained incredulous. “Just a little light 
Moselle, though, to color the water, sir?” 

“No wine at all,”’ said Medford, growing bored. He was 
still in the stage of convalescence when it is irritating to 
be argued with about one’s dietary. 
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“Oh—what’s your name, by the way?” he added, 
to soften the curtness of his refusal. 

*‘Gosling,”’ said the other unexpectedly, though 
Medford didn’t in the least know what he had ex- 
pected him to be called. 

“You’re English, then?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“You've been in these parts a good many years 
though?” 

Yes, he had, Gosling said; rather too long for his own 
liking; and added that he had been born at Malta. 
“But I know England well too.’’ His deprecating look 
returned. ‘I will confess, sir, I’d like to have ’ad a look at 
Wembley before it’s over. Mr. Almodham ’ad promised 
me—but there ” Asif to minimize the abandon of this 
confidence, he followed it up by a ceremonious request for 
Medford’s keys, and an inquiry as to when he would like 
to dine. Having received a reply, he still lingered, looking 
more surprised than ever. 

“Just a mineral water, then, sir?” 

“Oh, yes—anything.” 

“Shall we say a bottle of Evian?” 

Evian in the desert! Medford smiled assentingly, sur- 
rendered his keys and strolled away. 

The house turned out to be smaller than he had imagined, 
or at least the habitable part of it. For above this towered 
mighty dilapidated walls of yellow stone and in their 
crevices clung plaster chambers, one above the other, 
cedar-beamed, crimson-shuttered, but crumbling. Out of 
this jumble of masonry and stucco, Christian and Moslem, 
the latest tenant of the fortress had chosen a cluster of 
rooms tucked into an angle of the ancient keep. These 
apartments opened on the uppermost court, where the 
palms chattered and the fig tree coiled above the well. On 
the broken marble pavement chairs and a low table were 
grouped, and a few geraniums and blue morning-glories had 
been coaxed to grow between the slabs. 

A white-skirted boy with watchful eyes, who was water- 
ing the plants, vanished like a wisp of vapor at Medford’s 
approach. 

There was something vaporous and insubstantial about 
the whole scene; even the long, arcaded room opening on 
the court, furnished with saddle-bag cushions, divans 
covered with gazelle skins and rough, indigenous rugs; yes, 
even the table piled with old Timeses and ultra-modern 
French and English reviews—all seemed, in that clear 
mocking air, to have been born of the delusion of some 
desert wayfarer. 
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A seat under the fig tree invited Medford to doze, and 
when he woke the hard blue dome above his head was 
gemmed with stars and the night breeze gossiped with the 
palms. 

Rest Wise Almodham! 


beauty — peace. 


um 

ISE Almodham! Having carried out—with somewhat 
disappointing results—the excavations with which an 
archzological society had charged him twenty-five years 
ago, he had lingered on, taken possession of the crusaders’ 
stronghold and turned his attention from ancient to medi- 
eval remains. But even these investigations, Medford 
suspected, he prosecuted only at intervals when the en- 

chantment of his leisure did not lie on him too heavily. 
The young American had met Henry Almodham at 
Luxor the previous winter; had dined with him at old 
Colonel Swordsley’s, on that perfumed starlit terrace 
above the Nile; and, having somehow awakened the ar- 
cheologist’s interest, had been invited to look him up in 
the desert the following year. They had spent only that 
one evening together, with old Swordsley blinking at them 
under memory-laden lids, and two or three charming 
women from the Winter Palace chattering and exclaiming; 
but the two men had ridden back to Luxor together in 
the moonlight, and during that ride Medford fancied he 
had puzzled out the essential lines of Henry Almodham’s 
character. A nature saturnine yet sentimental; chronic 
indolence alternating with spurts of highly intelligent ac- 
tivity; gnawing self-distrust soothed by intimate self- 
appreciation; a craving for complete solitude coupled 
with the inability to tolerate it for long. There was more, 
too, Medford was sure; a dash of Victorian romance, grati- 
fied by the setting, the remoteness, the inaccessibility of his 

retreat and by being known as the Henry Almodham 

“the one who lives in a crusaders’ castle, you know” 
the gradual imprisonment in a pose assumed in youth, 
and into which middle age had slowly stiffened; and 
something deeper, darker, too, perhaps, though the young 
man doubted that; probably just the fact that living 
in that particular way had brought healing to an old 
wound, an old mortification, something which years ago 


had touched a vital part and left him writhing. Above all, 
in Almodham’s hesitating movements and the rather heav- 
ily dreaming look of his long well-featured brown face with 
its shock of gray hair, Medford detected an inertia, mental 
and moral, which life in this castle of romance must have 
fostered and excused. 

‘Once here, how easy not to leave!” he mused, sinking 
deeper into his deep chair. 

“Dinner, sir,” Gosling announced. 

The table stood in an open arch of the living room; 
shaded candles made a rosy pool in the dusk. In their 
light the servant, white-jacketed, velvet-footed, looked 
more competent and more surprised than ever. Such 
dishes, too—the cook also a Maltese? Ah, they were 
geniuses, these Maltese! Gosling bridled, smiled his ac- 
knowledgment, and started to fill the guest’s glass with 
Chablis. 

“No wine,” said Medford patiently. 

“Sorry, sir. But the fact is g 

“You said there was Evian?” 

“Yes, sir; but I find there’s none left. It’s been awfully 
hot and Mr. Almodham has been and drank it all up. The 
new supply isn’t due till next week. We ’ave to depend on 
the caravans going south.” 

“No matter. Water, then. I really prefer it.” 

Gosling’s surprise widened to amazement. “‘ Not really, 
sir? Water—in these parts?” 

Medford’s irritability stirred again. ‘Something wrong 
with your water? Boil it then, can’t you? I won’t ——” 
He pushed away the half-filled wineglass. 

“Oh—boiled? Certainly, sir.” The man’s voice dropped 
almost to a whisper. He placed on the table a succulent 
mess of rice and mutton, and vanished. Medford leaned 
back, surrendering himself to the night, the coolness, the 
ripple of wind in the palms. s 

One agreeable dish succeeded another; as the last ap- 
peared, the diner began to feel the pangs of thirst, and at 
the same moment a beaker of water was placed at his 
elbow. “Boiled, sir, and I squeezed a lemon into it.” 

“Right. I suppose at the end of the summer your water 
gets a bit muddy.” 

“That’s it, sir. But you'll find this all right, sir.” 


Medford tasted. ‘‘ Better than Evian.”” He emptied the 
glass, leaned back and groped in his pocket. A tray was 
instantly at his hand, with cigars and cigarettes 

“You don’t—smoke, sir?”’ 

Medford, for answer, held up his cigar to the man's 
light. 

““What do you call this?” 

“Oh, just so. I meant the other style.”’ Gosling glanced 
discreetly at the opium pipes of jade and amber laid out on 
a low table. 

Medford shrugged away the invitation—and wondered. 
Was that perhaps Almodham’s other secret—or one of 
them? For he began to think there might be many; and 
all, he was sure, safely stored away behind Gosling’s 
vigilant brow. 

“No news yet of Mr. Almodham?” 

Gosling was gathering up the dishes with dextercus ges- 
tures. For a moment he seemed not to hear. Then— from 
beyond the candle gleam—‘‘ News, sir? There couldn't 
‘ardly be, could there? There’s no wireless in the desert, 
sir; not like Wembley.” His respectful tone tempered the 
slight irony. “‘But tomorrow evening ought to see him 
riding in.”” Gosling paused, drew nearer, swept one of his 
swift hands across the table in pursuit of the last crumbs, 
and added tentatively, ‘“‘ You'll surely be abie, sir, to stay 
till then?” 

Medford laughed. The night was too rich in healing; it 
sank on his spirit like wings. Time vanished, fret and 
trouble were no more. 

“Stay? I'll stay a year if I have to!” 

“Oh—-a year?” Gosling echoed it playfully, gathered up 
the dessert dishes and was gone. 


mi 


EDFORD had said that he would wait for Almodham 

a year; but the next morning he found that such ar- 
bitrary terms had lost their meaning. There were no time 
measures in a place like this. The silly face of his watch 
told its daily tale to emptiness. The wheeling of the con- 
stellations over those ruined walls marked only the revoiu- 
tions of the earth; the spasmodic motions of man meant 
nothing. The very fact of being hungry, that stroke of the 














In the Afternoon Glow He Saw Only Three Bedouins Guiding Laden Pack Mules Toward the Castie 
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inward clock, was minimized by the slightness of the sen- 
just the ghost of a pang, that might have been 
Life had the light mo- 


sation 
quieted by dried fruit and honey 
notonous smoothness of eternity. 

Toward sunset Medford shook off this queer sense of 
otherwhereness and climbed to the roof. Across the desert 
he spied for Almodham. Southward the Mountains of 
Alabaster hung like a blue veil lined with light. In the west 
a great eclumn of gold shot up, spraying into plumy 
cloudlets which turned the sky to a fountain of rose leaves, 
and the sands beneath were gold. No riders specked them. 
Medford watched in vain for his absent host till night fell, 
and the punctual Gosling invited him once more to table. 

in the evening Medford absently fingered the ultra- 
modern reviews— three months old and already so stale to 
the touch—then tossed them aside, flung himself on a 
divan and dreamed. Almodham must spend a lot of time 
in dreaming; that was it. Then, just as he felt himself 
sinking down into torpor, he would be off on one of these 
dashes across the desert in quest of unknown ruins. Not 
such a bad life 

Gosling appeared with Turkish coffee in a frail cup 
cased in filigree 

‘‘Are there any horses in the stable?’”’ Medford sud- 
denly asked 

** Horses? 
Mr. Almodham has the two best saddle horses with him.’ 

*T was thinking I might ride cut to meet him.” 

Gosling considered. ‘So you might, sir.” 

"De you know which way he went?” 

‘Net rightly, sir. The caid’s man was to guide them.’ 

“Them? Who went with him?” 

“Just one of our men, sir. They’ve got the two Thor- 
oughbreds. There's a third, but he’s lame.” Gosling 
paused. *‘ Do you knew the trails, sir? Excuse me; but I 
don’t think I ever saw you here before.” 

“No,” Medford ac- 
quiesced, “I've never 
been here before.” 

“Oh, then" Gea- 
ling’s geature added: 
“In that case, even the 
best Thoroughbred 
weuidn't help you.” 

“I suppose he may 
still turn up tonight?” 

“Oh, easily, sir. I 
expect to see you both 
breakfasting here to- 
morrow morning,’ 
said Gosling cheer- 
fully 

Medford sipped his 
eoffee. ‘‘You said 
you'd never seen me 
here before, How long 
have you been here 
yourself?” 

Gosling answered 
instantly, as though 
the figures were never 
long out. of his mem- 
ory, “Eleven years 
and seven months al- 
together, sir.” 

‘Nearly twelve 
years! That's a long- 
ish time.” 

"Yes, it is.” 

“And I don’t sup- 
pose you get 
away?” 

Gosling was mov- 
ing off with the tray. 
Hie halted, turned 
back, and said with 
sudden emphasis: 
“T've never once been 
away. Not since Mr. 
Ailimodham first 
brought me here.” 

“Good Lord! Not 
a single holiday?” 

‘Not one, air.” 

“But Mr. Almod- 
ham goes off occa- 
sionally. | met him 
at Luxor last year.” 

“Just so, sir. But 
when he's here he 
needs me for himself. 
And when he’s away 
he needs me to watch 
over the others. So 
you see Bs 

Yes, 1 see. 


Only what you might call pack horses, sir. 


often 


But it 





“It seems long, sir.”’ 

“But the others? You mean they’re not 
worthy?”’ 

‘Well, sir, they’re just Arabs,"’ said Gosling with care- 
less contempt 

“IT see. And not a single old reliable among them?” 

“The term isn’t in their language, sir.” 

Medford was busy lighting his cigar. When he looked 
up he found that Gosling still stood a few feet off. 

“It wasn't as if it ’adn’t been a promise, you know, sir,”’ 
he said, almost passionately. 

“A promise?” 

“To let me ‘ave my holiday, sir. 
agine.”’ 

“‘And the time never came?” 

“No, sir. The days just drifted by 

“Ah. They would, here. Don’t sit up for me,’’ Med- 
ford added. “I think I shall wait up—wait for Mr. Al- 
modham.” 

Gosling’s stare widened. ‘‘ Here, sir? Herein the court?” 

The young man nodded and the servant stood still, re- 
garding him, turned by the moonlight to a white spectral 
figure, the unquiet ghost of a patient butler who might 
have died without his holiday. 

“Down here in this court all night, sir? It’s a lonely 
spot. I couldn’t ‘ear you if you was to call. You're best 
in bed, sir. The air’s bad. You might bring your fever on 
again.” 

Medford laughed and stretched himself in his long chair. 
“Decidedly,” he thought, “the fellow needs a change.” 
Aloud he remarked, ‘Oh, I’m all right. It’s you who are 
nervous, Gosling. When Mr. Almodham comes back I 
mean to put in a word'for you. You shall have your 
holiday.” 

Gosling still stood motionless. For a minute he did not 
speak. “You would, sir, you would?” He gasped it out 


wholly trust- 


A promise —agine and 
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on a high cracked note and the last word ran into a laugh 
a brief shrill cackle, the laugh of one long unused to such 
indulgences. 


“Thank you, sir. He was gone. 


Good night, sir.” 


iv 


es OU do boil my drinking water, always?”’ Medford 
questioned, his hand clasping the glass without lift- 
ing it. 

The tone was amicable, almost confidential; Medford 
felt that since his rash promise to secure a holiday for 
Gosling he and Gosling were on terms of real friendship. 

“Boil it? Always, sir. Naturally.” Gosling spoke 
with a slight note of reproach, as though Medford’s ques- 
tion implied a slur—unconscious, he hoped—on their 
newly established relation.. He scrutinized Medford with 
his astonished eyes, in which a genuine concern showed 
itself through the glaze of professional indifference. 

“Because, you know, my bath this morning 

Gosling was in the act of receiving from the hands of a 
gliding Arab a fragrant dish of kuskus. Under his breath 
he hissed to the native, ‘You damned aboriginy, you, 
can’t you even ’old a dish steady? Ugh!’ The Arab van- 
ished before the imprecation, and Gosling, with a calm, 
deliberate hand, set the dish before Medford. “All alike, 
they are.”” Fastidiously he wiped a trail of grease from his 
spotless linen jacket. 

“Because, you know, my bath this morning simply 
stank,” said Medford, plunging fork and spoon into the 
dish. 

“Your bath, sir?’’ Gosling stressed the word. Astonish- 
ment again filled his eyes to the exclusion of all other 
emotion as he rested them on Medford. ‘‘ Now, I wouldn’t 
‘ave ‘ad that ’appen for the world,” he said, with self- 
reproachful emphasis. 

“There’s only the one well here, eh? The onein the court?” 

Gosling roused him- 
self from absorbed 


” 





consideration of the 
visitor’s complaint. 
“Yes, sir; the only 
one.” 

“What sort of a 
well is it? Where does 
the water come 
from?” 

“Oh, it’s just a ¢is- 
tern, sir. Rain water. 
There’s never been 
any other here. Not 
that I ever knew it to 
fail; but at this sea- 
son sometimes it does 
turn queer. Ask any 
o’ them Arabs, sir; 
they’ll tell you. Liars 
as they are, they won’t 
trouble to lie about 
that.” 

Medford was cau- 
tiously tasting the 
water in his glass. 
“This seems all right,” 
he pronounced. 

Sincere satisfaction 
was depicted on Gos- 
ling’s countenance. 
“TI seen to its being 
boiled myself, sir. I 
always do. I ‘ope 
that Evian’ll turn up 
tomorrow, sir.” 

“Oh, tomorrow” 
Medford shrugged, 
taking a second help- 
ing. “Tomorrow I 
may not be here to 
drink it.” 

**What—going 
away, sir?” cried Gos- 
ling. 

Medford wheeled 
round suddenly and 
caught a new, unex- 
pected and incompre- 
hensible look in Gos- 
ling’s eyes. The man 
had seemed to feel a 
sort of doglike affec- 
tion for him; had 
wanted, Medford 
could have sworn, to 
keep him on, persuade 
him to patience and 
delay; yet now, Med- 
ford could equally 

(Continued on 








must seem to 
devilish long.” 
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“Come! Own Up That He's Here and Have Done With It!" Cried Medferd Impatientty 
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“Yes, it's Him!"' She Broke Out Viciously. 


“You Haven't Got to Take it if You Don’t Want To" 








} , 7HEN Stannard, after his twenty miles 
through the bush in the full heat of the day, 
had bathed himself at length in the sluggish, 
sickly tepid waters of the bay and removed the mask 
of three-weeks-old beard from the plump pink contours of 
his face, he and Berry dined together outside the latter’s 
tent in the palm grove at the edge of the town. There was 
a stir of coolness in the evening air; the tide lapped 
drowsily upon the beach; and the tall palms, their heads 
touching as they stood, made for them a pillared banquet 
chamber vast as a cathedral. From the flat roof of a 
house near by came the sound of someone singing idly. It 
was the hour when, in East Africa, the world recovers 
from the stagnation of the day and suffers the evening to 
make amends. 

“Well,” sighed Stannard, in a ianguor of contentment, 
“it’s good to smell a town again, in spite of everything.” 

They faced each other across the little camp table, 
which, with its white cloth, its couple of precious glass 
tumblers and its enamel-ware plates and dishes, accom- 
panied Berry wherever he roamed and gave to his camp 
in this desert or that jungle the kind of distinction which 
a mustache gives to a man. Stannard had come hither 
from eight months in the interior, with no company save 
his Kaffir boys, whom he had left in camp twenty miles 
away—eight months of drinking water from a pannikin 
and eating fresh-killed game from the pot in which it had 
been stewed. He, like his host, was a man in the early 
thirties. In that land and that climate, where the sun 
smites like a bludgeon and the night air poisons like a 
snake, he managed still to show a cheery effect of rosy 
plumpness. 

Stannard was famous throughout that tiny world where 
big-game hunters are the kings, and he looked like the 
little English country gentleman which he had been born 
to be. 
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Berry, opposite to him, cigar in one hand, lighted match 
in the other, lifted his lean horse face and sniffed. 

***Smell’ is right,” he answered. ‘I don’t know about 
‘good,’ though.” 

He bent again to the business of lighting his cigar. 

“There’s the same scare every year,” said Stannard. 
“You think that this time ——” 

Berry threw the match from him. 

“*Cascaes died day before yesterday,” he said abruptly. 
“Remember him, don’t you? Cascaes—the doctor!” 

“‘Cascaes!’’ repeated Stannard. 

“Yes. Only doctor here, and now the steamers’!! stop 
calling and we shan’t get another. So who's to tell us 
whether it’s just another scare or whether this time the 
plague has come again?”’ 

Stannard nodded. “I see,” he said. ‘Many other 
deaths yet, do you know?” 

Berry shook his head slowly. ‘“‘Can’t say how many,” 
he answered. ‘Those people—first thing that happens 
when a man dies, all his folks get busy to hush it up for 
fear they'll be isolated or have the house burned down or 
something like that. There’s corpses rotting in some of 
those big houses now, while the senhor smokes his cigarette 
on the Praca and the senhora loafs at her window with 


, her fan—-till it’s time to put out the lights and be alone in 


the dark with the sorrow and the danger and the awful 
fear of it all. Talk of the Middle Ages ad 

He broke off with a snort that was like a single note of 
angry laughter. His voice, when it warmed to its subject, 
livened to reveal an accent. Berry was a civil engineer in 
the service of the government of Mozambique, but Vir- 
ginia had given him birth and had furnished his training. 





WOLFE 


He was a tall man whose leanness of frame made him 
seem yet taller. To a habitual sobriety of counte- 
nance he added a soft deliberation of movement 
The whole of his personality was a disguise for those 
ardors and curiosities which had carried him from the 
sanities and logic of reénforced concrete and skilled labor 
to the glamour and grossnesses of East Africa. 

There was a pause. Then Stannard grunted. 

“Nine weeks to the frontier,” he said. “‘And I'd meant 
to sail from here in a fortnight. You're sure about the 
steamers not calling?"’ Berry nodded without speaking. 
“You'd better come with me,” said Stannard. “You 
can’t do any good here. I'd stay with you if you could.” 

There was another pause. “‘No,” said Berry at length, 
“there’s notaing a man can do. Sooner you start, the 
better.” 

“You'll come then?” asked Stannard. 

“No,” said the other. “I'll wait a bit an’ see how it 
goes.”’ 

He rose. The brief tropic twilight was dying; the 
western sky, which the setting sun had filled with a ruin 
of fire, was already blank. Beneath the palms it was dark 
save where a lantern in the door of one of the tents made 
a space of illumination. It was behind him as he stood, 
lank as a tree in his thin white clothes; Stannard, who was 
not addicted to visions, saw him surrounded with a mild 
halo of light. 

“But I say, look here ” he began. 

“Let’s go and get a drink at Silva’s,” said Berry. “He's 
got a new attraction. Come on!” 

“Hang Silva!” said Stannard. “This is good enough 
for me.” 

‘Come on!” said Berry again. “It’s something I want 
you to see.” ; 

Stannard growled, but rose from his chair 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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LEAT CARBOLIC SPEECH 


fim Excerpt From a Not-Far-Distant Congressional Record 


HE Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 6-66, pro- 
viding for the formation in the United 


States of a Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion, with the power to form subsidiary, or 
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seventeen scuators have speaking engage- 
ments that will take them from Washing- 
ton for several days from time to time, if 
not oftener. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: Does the senator 





junior, commissions for any and all pub- 
licity purposes, including a commission to 
encourage organized letter writing to sen- 
ators and others on the part of all persons 
residing permanently or temporarily in 
the United States of America and to give 
publicity to same, and a Foreign Pub- 
licity Commission to investigate and 
make public ail Ruropean questions sub- 
mitted to it or discovered by it, so that 
said questions may be decided by the let- 
ter writers of America, whether or not the 
questions need deciding, with or without 
reservations, if any. 

Mr. CARBOLIC of Massaconsin obtained 
the floor, 

Mk. STRAPWIELDER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an 
article from the Nut Corners, Idazona, 
Gazette Times and Commercial Appeal, 
giving an account of the session of the 
National Artificial Snake Rattle Manu- 
facturera in convention assembled at Pa- 
doosic, Idazona, April first, second and 
third, which appears in the appendix 


hereto 


THS Vick PRESIDENT: Thesenator from 
Massaconsin (Mr. Carbolic) is entitled to 
the” Noor, 

Mr. Carponic: Mr, President and sen- 
ators, the multifarious duties of a senator 
in the United States, as the distinguished 
senators on beth sides of this chamber are 
well aware, are more multifarious in their 
nature tian are the duties of any member 
of any similar body in the world. So mul- 
tifarious are they, Mr. President, that 
they sometimes preclude us, sir, from the 
preparation which ought to be made in a 
matter of the consequence of that which 
is pending before this body, and some- 
times make it impoasible for us to engage 
in those mattera in which we may be very 
much interested 

I find myseif, Mr. President, somewhat 
in that situation today. Since I returned 
for the seasion i have been entirely en 
grossed with what, sir, | deem to be the 
most constructive piece of legislation of 
this decade — the deepening and widening 
of the Little Pussywiilow River in Massa- 
consin —and | have had little opportunity 
to prepare, as the subject demands, an ad- 
dreas upon the matter of the formation of 
a Permanent Publicity Commission; a 
commission which, in my humble opinion, 
will have a more lasting and beneficial 
effect on humanity than all the other great 
humanitarian measures that have been enacted into law by 
this wisest and most humane of all mortal assemblages 

Mr, Suinc: May I say to the senator, and speaking for 
myself 

THE Vice PRESIDENT: 
consin yield to the senator from Texacota? 








Does the senator from Massa- 
(Mr. Sling.) 
Mr. CAR- 

BOLIC: I yield 

with pleasure 

to the distin- 
guished sen- 
ator from 

Texacota. 
MR. SLING: 

I thank the 

senator for his 

distinguished 
courtesy, and 
merely wish to 
express to the 
eloquent sen- 
ator the hope 
that his lack of 
preparation in 
this absorbing 














“I Weuld Like to Remind the Senators, Mr, President, 
That Some Immediate and Powerful Steps Must be 

BEnabie Senators to Find Out What Their 
Constituents Really Want"’ 


Taken to 


subject will not prevent him from addressing the Senate 
on it in some detail and at some length. 

Mr. CarBouic: I thank the senator, and will attempt to 
speak as fully as possible in the time at my command. As 
the senators know, I am obliged to appear before the con- 
vention of United Oyster Shuckers of America on Thurs- 
day next to speak before that body on how the United 
States Senate has influenced world progress, so I shall be 
unable to speak more than eight or ten hours; but in that 
time I hope to contribute in my small way to the general 
knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. Guppy: Mr. President, I wish that a time could be 
fixed at which we can vote on this resolution. It has now 
been before the Senate for three years. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT: Does the senator from Massa- 


consin yield to the senator from South Calabama? (Mr. ° 


Guppy.) 

Mr. CarBouic: I yield for a question only. 

Mr. Sospson: Mr. President, it will be very difficult to 
obtain a vote before June fifteenth, because at least one of 
the senators on this side of the chamber has a dinner 
engagement on every evening prior to that time; and 


from Massaconsin yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CarBouic: I decline to yield ex- 
cept for a question. 

Mr. DE GULLETTE: What is the matter 
with the distinguished floor leader, the 
gentleman from Rhodhio (Mr. Sobson) 
getting a couple of the senators to break 
a few of their dinner engagements and 
spend some of their time in the United 
States Senate? 

Mr. Sospson: After the senator from 
Georgiana (Mr. De Gullette) has been in 
the United States Senate a little longer, he 
will know better than to infringe on sen- 
atorial courtesy with such an unusual 
suggestion. 

Mr. WHEEZE: Mr. President —— 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: Does the sen- 
ator from Massaconsin yield to the senator 
from Califlorida? (Mr. Wheeze.) 

Mr. CARBOLIC: If the gentleman wishes 
to ask a question, in his own time of 
course. 

Mr. WHEEZE: Mr. President, I object 
to the apparent determination to rush the 
United States Senate into a vote on this 
matter. Nobody shows any disposition to 
assist me in getting a vote on a matter of 
the utmost importance to me and to my 
constituents, Mr. President; those brave 
and noble and big-hearted men and women 
of the beautiful state of Califlorida. I re- 
fer, Mr. President, to the McGuberty- 
Gizzick bill. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I hope that the senator 
will get to his question in the course of the 
next few hours, as I am obliged to leave 
town on Thursday next. 

Mr. WHEEZE: I thank the senator, and 
I will soon come to the question. Mean- 
while, Mr. President, the matter to which 
I refer is the McGuberty-Gizzick bill for 
the relief of secondhand-automobile own- 
ers; and I hereby serve notice on this Sen- 
ate that until the senators agree to relieve 
the financial distress of the secondhand- 
car owners of my state, Mr. President, by 
passing the McGuberty-Gizzick bill to 
establish a Secondhand Automobile Cor- 
poration to buy up the surplus stocks of 
secondhand automobiles and sell them to 
the nations of Europe—until that time, 
sir, I shall stand here on the floor of this 
Senate, sir, and talk all day and all night 
about the many evils that are clamoring 
to high heaven to be remedied. Here in 
my hand, Mr. President, I hold a news- 
paper clipping that tells the hideous expe- 
rience of one of the fairest flowers of this great capital city, 
Mr. President. 





A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 


as the great American poet Longfellow so aptly says. 

It tells, Mr. President, how this little wood violet went 
to a dance hall 
with a mossy 
stone from one 
of the great 
European em- 
bassies. Oh, 
yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this little 
innocent 
flower went to 
this place and 
got all ginned 
up with her 
escort; and the 
police pinched 
her, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and 
threw her in 
the bastile. 
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Yes, sir, they 
threw this 
fragile and 
beautiful 
maiden, for 
whomagray- 
haired 
mother was 
doubtless 
waiting, into 
the cala- 
boose; but 
they released 
her male es- 
cort, Mr. 
President, 
because he 
had diplo- 
matic immu- 
nity. 

Now, Mr. 
President, 
there it is! 
Diplomatic immunity! Wouldn’t that give you a pain, 
Mr. President? Is there any 100 per cent American in this 
chamber, Mr. President, who would not talk for days and 
weeks, and even for months—aye, Mr. President, for years 
if need be—on such a lamentable and despicable and un- 
American subject as this? 

Oh, Mr. President, if the able and distinguished senators 
in this chamber will not take favorable action on the 
McGuberty-Gizzick bill for the relief of secondhand auto- 
mobile owners, they will find me on the floor of this Senate 
five years from today talking about such hellish outrages 
with flashing eye and unfaltering voice. 

If the senators persist in thrusting this Permanent Pub- 
licity Commission on the American people to the exclusion 
of everything else, then, Mr. President, I shali unleash the 
thunder of my voice and the lightning of my —ah—emo- 
tion. (Cheers and applause.) 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I did not quite understand the senator’s 
question, but I believe that it will be answered if he will 
listen to my speech; for it is my belief, Mr. President and 
senators, that this great Permanent Publicity Commission 
will not only result in all the benefits that the senator from 
Califlorida expects to result from the McGuberty-Gizzick 
bill for the relief of secondhand-automobile owners but will 
also result in a betterment of everything that is capable of 
being bettered in this great country, including crops, busi- 
ness, animal husbandry, scientific research, unemploy- 
ment, the criticism of United States senators, the price of 
Alaska eggs, traffic congestion in big cities and English ac- 
cents in the diplomatic service. 
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Mr. SLaPpPER: What effect, if any, will the commission 
have on war? 

Mr. CaARBOLIC:: I will say to the senator that it will 
without any question result in putting an end to all wars. 
I have recently received 72,868 letters and telegrams from 
the leading club women and church women of Massacon- 
sin, informing me that in their opinion the Permanent Pub- 
licity Commission will result in outlawing war. To my way 
of thinking, this is conclusive. 

Mr. KNowsgss: I do not know how the senator gets that 
way. My office has recently received 44,891 letters from 
prominent citizens of the sovereign state of Vermaine, and 
each one of the letters has insisted that the establishment 
of a Permanent Publicity Commission would eventually 
embroil us in a war with several European nations, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian. Does the senator also regard these 
letters as conclusive? 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I am glad that the senator asked this 
question. I realize, of course, Mr. President, that the 
titanic figures upon this floor have presented in every as- 
pect the advantages and the defects of the proposed Per- 
manent Publicity Commission; but to my mind, sir, none 
of the able and eloquent senators who have spoken on one 
side or on the other side of this question have placed their 
fingers upon the essential feature of this commission which 
will go so far toward simplifying our form of government 
and bettering the condition of mankind. 

I would like to remind the senators, Mr. President, that 
some immediate and powerful steps must be taken to 
enable senators to find out what their constituents really 
want. If they do not find this out, they will be back in 
Kazamazingo or Olkawawa, the first thing they know, try- 
ing to wrench a living out of the legal profession. 

Oh, Mr. President and senators, what happened to our 
distinguished colleague, the former senator from Connecta- 
bama, who, after sixteen years in the chamber, received 
132,609 violent telegrams and letters demanding that he 
vote for the Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill to provide Federal 
support for all hens’ eggs selling for less than sixty cents a 
dozen? 

What happened to him on the hustings, senators? He 
received 132,609 letters and telegrams in favor of the 
Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill, senators, and only seven letters 
opposing it, and so he voted for it. 

Yes, senators, he voted for it, because the letters and 
telegrams that he received clearly showed him that his con- 
stituents wished him to vote for it; but what happened to 
him? What happened to him? 

Mr. GABAWAY: I would like to remind the senator, if 
he is not ready to tell what happened to the senator from 
Connectabama, that the former distinguished senator from 
Pennsylado is now ambassador to Transmagnesia because 
he voted in accord with the sentiments expressed in the 





letters that 
he received. 

Mr. Car- 
BOLIC: I 
thank the 
senator for 
his kind in- 
terruption, 
which I felt 
sure would 
be forthcom- 
ing as soon 
as I saw that 
there were 
more than 
twenty per- 
sons in the 
gallery. 

Mr. GAB- 
AWAY: I ad- 
mire the 
senator’s 
perspicacity 
beyond words, and would be glad to go outside with him 
and knock his block off. (Applause and cheers.) 

The Vice President rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: Again I ask, senators, what happened to 
the former senator from Connectabama after he had voted 
for the Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill to provide Federal support 
for all hens’ eggs selling for less than sixty cents a dozen 
He went to the hustings, senators, and at the hustinge 
182,421 of his constituents voted to return him to the 
Senate, but 1,369,982 of his constituents voted against 
him—voted against him, senators, in spite of the fact that 
he had served for three long terms in the Senate of the 
United States! After all this faithful service, senators, his 
constituents threw him out on his ear without a word of 
thanks and without a gesture of gratitude. 

Picture, senators, the pained surprise and the bitter 
agony of our colleague when he was flattened beneath this 
crushing biow! 

How could he have known that the 132,409 violent 
letters and telegrams that he had received were not rep- 
resentative of the best thou at of his state? 

The senators must remember that times have changed! 
We are no longer living in the era when a United States 
senator was somewhat removed from the outcry of the 
people. Today, senators, we are directly responsible to the 
people. We can no longer do what we think is right and 
get away with it, unless the people who elect us aiso think 
that we are right. Consequently, Mr. President and sen- 
ators, we must find out what the people are thinking about, 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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JUMP IN THE BAY 


Street, was seldom perturbed, but when he was, 

hia string tie, like the needle of a patent barome- 
ter, had a strange way of getting awry and pointing to 
the signs of bad weather in 
the capitalist’s face. Chi- 
chester was plucking absent- 
mindedly at the tie when 
Miss Filene, his spinster ste- 
nographer, entered his plain, 
severe private office; know- 
ing the signe and having a 
caller without, she closed the 
door. 

“There are two kinds of 
brains,” Chichester observed 
in a raaping “One 
kind are employed to make 
thought processes possible; 
the other kind are cooked 
with scrambled eggs!” 

Miss Filene smiled gently. 

“T noticed when he went 
out that Mr. Day's ears were 
about the color of a lacquered 
Chinese tray,” she remarked. 

“T suppose he bungled the 
water-front terminai deal.” 

Chichester snorted and 
gave his biack tie another 
wrench 

‘Tl handed it to him 
wrapped in cotton and told 
him to treat it gently,” he 
stormed. “The first thing 
he did was to fali downstairs 
with it, and then he evidently 
gave it to Seth Blanchard to 
hold while he went out for a 
walk. The Lassiter Block 
has been sold to Blanchard, 
and that leaves me with 
nothing to offer Western 
Metal Products Corpora 
tion.” 

“Mr. Blanchard is a good 
hater, isn’t he?” 

“He is. If | had time I'd squeeze 
him until he dropped that water-front 
site to put his fingers in his mouth, 
but I haven't. There's nobody loose 
that I can put on the job.” Chichester 
peused amoment. “ Well,” he ejacu- 
lated, “I see you've a suggestion to 
offer. Go ahead!" 

“Young Mark Gait is outside wait- 
ing for you.” 

“I've thought of him.” Galt wasa 
new man in the rather extensive Chi- 
chester organization and had put over 
one deal, severely singeing the same 
Seth Blanchard under discussion, in the process, and Chi- 
chester liked him. But this terminal-site project, badly 
mishandied by Monroe Day, would be a tough job. “See 
here, Miss Filene,” Chichester blurted, abruptly; “Galt 
was your find and you've got a motherly feeling for him 
that does you credit. But we'll never make a man of him 
as iong aa he's coddled. In that yeast business, you re- 
member, he was always bothering me with telegrams and 
requests jor instructions. I don’t want men I have to put 
out to nurse.”’ 

Miss Filene colored slightly, but she answered with 
perfect serenity 

“If you want me to keep hands off, you've only got to 
aay ao,” 

“I do. I'm leaving any day now for Japan on that 
steamship deal, and I don't want to be interrupted with 
cablegramsa asking me how much ice to order or whether 
Galt ia authorized to advance his own car fare. And I don’t 
want you or the lawyers or Hunkins to do anything more 
than just keep in the background and see that the boy 
doesn't absolutely break his heart. Is that understood? 
All right, send him in."’ 

Mark Gali entered. 

As he approached, Chichester took a huge bundle of 
blue prints from a drawer and pushed them across his 
battered old desk 

“Galt,” he said, “there are the plans and specifications 
for a new industry that is coming to the Pacific Coast from 
Pittsburgh. Sort of branch foundry. It will be known here 
as the Western Metal Products Corporation; it’s really a 
subsidiary of what the scare-head newspapers refer to as the 
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The Stenographer Crossed to Mark's Side and They 

Looked at the Blue Print Together. “I'd Like to Find 

Out What P. Croft Thought He Couid Ever Do With a 
Couple of Hundred Acres of Bay Water" 


pig-iron trust. I’m commissioned to buy a site for them, if 
I can find something that is on the water front and has 
water, gas and electricity handy, with a couple of railroads 
close enough so that the plant can run in spur tracks and 
with room to expand as business grows. Price is a second- 
ary consideration.” 

Young Galt brightened. 

“That last has a cheerful sound,” he observed. 
ought to make the job easy.” 

“You think so,”” Chichester replied, giving his string tie 
a twitch. “If it were easy I would ring for a messenger and 
have him attend to the business. The fact is that there 
isn’t a site to be had on the whole bay water front, except 
one that now belongs to Seth Blanchard.” 

Galt sat back a little. 

“The man you foxed in the yeast-company deal? I 
imagine he would be glad to roughen your path for you as 
much as possible, wouldn't he?” 

“Would and has. I had a site on China Basin a few 
months back and he took it away from me and left me with 
that miserable yeast factory I had you unload on him 
again. Maybe I over-reached myself a little, because just 


“ It 


for fun I took everything out of that yeast business 
but the plant, which isn’t worth the shingles on the 
roof. Blanchard was madder than I expected, and he 
came back by grabbing this Lassiter Block that was my 
second choice—and the only thing left 
around the bay—for Western Metal Prod- 
ucts. There yuu have it.” 
“IT have authority to buy something that 
isn’t for sale, then?” 
“That sizes it up. You’ve got to put the 
screws on Blanchard.” 
Mark grinned and put a hand in his 
pocket. 
“T’ve eight dollars to start trading with,” 
he remarked. ‘‘And I may need a sack.” 

“Miss Filene will give 
you a drawing account with 
Rasmussen, our treasurer, 
for ten thousand for emer- 
gencies. But money isn’t 
what you need. It’s brains, 
grit and nerve to keep on 
fighting when both eyes are 
battered shut and your 
right knuckles are broken.” 

Galt rose, bundling up 
the blue prints. 

“The property is called 
the Lassiter Block and it’s 
on the Oakland side? All 
right, Mr. Chichester. Am 
I to report to you, or ———”’ 

“Don’t report. Get me 
that water-front site. Miss 
Filene!”’ 


Chichester had said 
bluntly that Seth Blanch- 
ard would not sell him the 
Lassiter Block, but Mark 
Galt had a strong feeling 
that he would like to hear 
Blanchard himself say so, 
and he went to the agent’s 
office immediately with 
that purpose in view. 

Blanchard was a long, 
eadaverous, hawk-beaked 
gentleman who made a liv- 

ing and a generous surplus by buying 
and selling for others; he seldom bought 
anything for himself, but he did occa- 
sionally accept, in lieu of his fees and 
commissions, an interest in the property 
or project handled; this custom of his 
had given him some generous and profit- 
able interests, and it accounted for the 
fact that he owned half of the Lassiter 
Block Mark Galt coveted. His asso- 
ciate was a busy contractor who had 
put up the comparatively small amount 
of money necessary to secure the Lassiter ground and then 
turned it over to Blanchard to handle as he saw fit. 

The agent was not in when Mark Galt called, but a 
stenographer with a lively eye, slim legs and a disposition 
to be friendly bade the visitor make himself at home and 
seated him in the door of Blanchard’s office. From that 
vantage point Mark could study a large detail map of the 
very Lassiter property he had come to inquire about, and 
the more he looked the better he liked the lay of the land. 

“*P. Croft tidelands,’” he read aloud, noting that 
legend printed offshore opposite the Lassiter land. ‘‘Do 
you know what that means?” 

The stenographer, glad of the excuse, crossed to Mark’s 
side and they looked at the blue print together. 

“Sure,” the girl said, in a moment. “‘See, Mr. Blanch- 
ard has drawn some red lines here. I remember hearing 
him say that he had to get a right of way across the Croft 
property for his channel out into the bay.” 

‘**But that land is covered with water!” 

“It is at high tide. At low tide it’s just mud, with 
empty beer bottles and tin cans sticking in it.” 

“Do you suppose somebody was fool enough to buy that 
kind of property? P. Croft! I'd like to find out what 
P. Croft thought he could ever do with a couple of hundred 
acres of bay water!” 

“It looks foolish, but I guess this Mr. Croft is no fool. 
Mr. Blanchard is tearing his hair because he says the ld 
man wants a fortune for this right of way across his tide- 
lands for the channel.” 

Mark had never heard of tidelands before as real estate, 
and he began to speculate on a possible value in them, when 
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he was interrupted by the entrance of Seth Blanchard. 
The agent squinted at him, recognized him and emitted a 
dry chuckle. 

“Well, if it isn’t the young yeast king!’ he ejaculated, 
“‘How’s Dan Chichester? I hope he keeps his health!’’ 

“He seemed to be as well as could be expected when I saw 
him last,’’ Mark said cheerfully. ‘‘I came in to ask you if 
the Lassiter water-front property is for sale.” 

“TI thought likely. I knew Dan would send one of his 
office boys over sooner or later. I wish he’d come himself, 
though, because I’m so fond of. Dan. What did he want to 
know?” 

“‘I didn’t say he wanted to know anything, Mr. Blanch- 
ard. But if you put it that way, he would like to have you 
set a price on the forty-acre Lassiter Block.” 

Blanchard sat down at his desk and rubbed his hands 
together. He gave Mark a smile, but it was a very thin 
mask over a scowling and vindictive countenance. 

“A million dollars,”’ he said angrily. ‘‘Ten million dol- 
lars. To my dear old friend, Daniel Chichester, the price 
of the Lassiter property is two hundred million dollars, and 
if he offered me that, cash, this minute, I'd raise the price 
to a billion. Go back and tell Dan Chichester that for me, 
and tell him also that I’ve got every loose piece of water- 
front property around the bay optioned and that I 
wouldn’t let him step on a foot of it if it was to save his 
life! And if he don’t like that, young Galt, Dan Chichester 
can go jump in the bay! Good day to you, and don’t come 
back!” 

Strongly impressed with a feeling that Blanchard did not 
crave to have him around, Mark went out, throwing a brief 
thanks over his shoulder to the wide-eyed stenographer. 
He walked two blocks without seeing much of anything, 
thinking thoughts about Seth Blanchard. The picture of 
Daniel Chichester, ruddy, carefully dressed, dignified, with 
a finger in most of the important commercial and financial 
pies of California, going out to jump in the bay might have 
been humorous at another time; now it had no funny as- 
pects to Mark Galt, but instead made him mad. The 
phrase stuck in his mind. Jump in the bay! Jump from 
the Lassiter Block into the bay, and onto the tidelands 
standing on that map of Blanchard’s in the name of one 
P. Croft! 


“Now, that’s an idea,’’ Mark said, half aloud, stopping 
so abruptly that he very nearly upset a stout and very 
warm lady who was rushing along behind him. ‘ Excuse 
me, madam!” Mark said, abstractedly. The woman de- 
toured, giving him a look. A wave of the crowd jostled 
him, and semeone sarcastically suggested that he move 
over in the stall and eat his hay. Mark suddenly chuckled 
and dived into a near-by drug store, where he asked for the 
privilege of consulting a city directory. 

““C,”’ Mark murmured, turning the thin leaves swiftly, 
“C, C-r, Crisp, Crobley, Croft, Mary Ellen. Philomen 
Croft, marine junk and salvage. Nine-eighty-one Steuart 
Street. All right, Mr. Philomen Croft. I think I'll have a 
talk with you about some of your marine junk and salvage 
that might be useful for putting where Mr. Seth Blanchard 
can bark his shins on it. It will be the H car and a transfer 
on First.” 

mu 

N ODD and bewildering place, the junk yard of Philo- 
men Croft, dealer in the discarded stores and fittings 
and engines of ships and trader in the salvage of the sea. It 
was heaped high with tarnished anchors, rusting cable, 
ancient chain, rotting ships’ boats, battered capstans, dis- 
colored and clinkered boilers as big as cottages, out-of-date 
hoists and a labyrinth of gear and tackle for which no 
landsman could have found a name or imagined a use. An 
odd and puzzling character, old Philomen Croft himself; 
gnarled and bent and rusty, raised with the harbor of San 
Francisco and so closely identified with its growth and 
history that he, almost alone, had seen, half a century 
earlier, the future to which it must some day come. Mark 
picked his way through the yard warily when he found the 
address; he had a start when he caught his first glimpse of 

Croft. 

The old marine junkman had a sorry and almost hungry 
look, and Mark Galt’s first impulse was to do something for 
him. With a ten-thousand-dollar drawing account he 
might even be able to buy the tidelands up, thus blocking 
Seth Blanchard, making possible the deal with the Western 
Metal Products Company for the Lassiter Block and at the 
same time giving poor old Croft a timely and practical aid. 
In any event a generous payment for an option on the 
lands would help a little, and serve Mark’s purposes just as 


well in checkmating the rapacious and insolent Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Seeing a visitor, the old man straightened from a ledger 
as rusty as the rest of the place and cupped an ear. Mark 
raised his voice and added a persuasive smile to honeyed 
words. 

“You own a hundred acres of tidelands on the east-bay 
water front, don’t you, Mr. Croft?” he began. 

“That's kerrect. What about it?” 

“IT suppos? they are for sale.” 

“You suppose right.” 

“Do you know Mr. Seth Blanchard, who owns an in 
terest in the property adjoining your tidelands on the 
shore side?”’ 

“TIT know him. Thinks he’s a close buyer. What of 
him?” 

*T understand that he is trying to get a right of way for 
a channel to bring deep water to his block of land. Have 
you sold it to him yet?” 

“No. Won't, till he goes deeper in his jeans than he has 
so far.” 

“What are you asking for, say, twenty acres of your 
one-hundred-acre tidelands piece, Mr. Croft?” 

“‘Ain’t asking. Ain’t selling twenty acres.” 

“How about a price on fifty acres?"’ 

“Wouldn't listen to it.” 

“You wouldn't?” 

“I’m not selling half. I’m not selling two-thirds, I'm 
not selling ninety-nine and three-quarters acres. I'll seii 
the hull piece or I won’t sell a grain of sand on it.” 

It was immediately plain that he wouldn't, either. Also 
Mark began to wonder if Croft was going to be-as easy to 
deal with as he had anticipated. He plunged on to find out, 

“All rignt. What is your price on the entire hundred 
acres?” 

“‘A hundred thousand dollars, cash. No checks and no 
deferred payments.” 

Mark steadied himself against an old ship's rail. A 
thousand dollars an acre for an ugly flat of ooze and mud 
at low tide and six feet of dirty bay water at high! 

“What did you say, Mr. Croft?”’ Mark gasped. 

“T guess you heard me.”’ 

(Continued on Page 72) 























‘Well, Blancha:d!"’ the Capitaiist Said. 


“You're Not Looking as Well as You Were When I Saw You Last, Too Bad!" 
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CLOSET DIPLO 


By AGNES BURKE HALE 


RS. OLIVER GORE sat under a 
L tree in her front yard, running 
down her husband to her brother, 


Jim Ellis. Hundreds of wives, the coun- 
try over, commit this crime daily, and 
think nothing of it. But Mrs. Gore's 
husband was the internationally known 
financier, her house was a Long Island 
palace and her front yard ran a half mile 
down to the Sound. Mrs. Gore was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin. 

“Honestly, Jim,’ she said, “was I 
made for this life? Was I made to sit 
in every night at a little League of Na- 
tions? I go to bed at night and dream 
of schemes for the stabilization of Eu- 
ropean finance,”’ She groaned, a des- 
perate, beautiful woman 

“FT wish they'd stabilize 
mine,” said her brother, the 
unestablished playwright 

“Don’t!” she groaned 
again. “‘Unstabilized men 
are much more attractive.” 

What funny things 

women were, he thought 
Poverty had staiked her 
youth; but to hear her 
talk, one would think she 
had never been calied from 
the front porch of her girl- 
hood tohelp with the dishes. 
At thirty-three she was ex- 
quisite, and still fractious, 
as she had been a decade 
ago, when Oliver Gore had 
taken her off the stage to 
cheer him in his pursuit of 
millions. 

Mona had hair 
golden as buttercups, and 
fatal eyes aa blue aa del- 
phiniums. She had been 
effective on the stage, and 
she was equaily effective as 
Mrs. Gore. Yet she had the 
soul of a clown. In her 
youth, she had thought it 
awfully funny te put whipped cream in 
one’s hata, to telephone false messages 
to important personages. There was no 
room for that sort of thing in the life of 
Mrs. Oliver Gore, 

“Last Tuesday night,” she went on 
mournfully, “we estertained a road 
commission from Australia, who natu- 
rally talked about roads; the next night, 
we had a bishop and his missus, from 
England, who lamented the passing of the past. Almost 
every night we float a Ruropean loan—-I feel that I could 
float one myself,” 

Young Mr. Ellis lighted a cigarette and blew out an en- 
viable ring. He was twenty-eight, end sure of himself. Had 
not his big work of art, a play called Bustup, run three 
weeks in Manhattan? 

“Oliver is 2 big man in the big world of big business,’’ he 
pronounced. “He has never had a thought that wouldn't 
serve as a headline. I feel sorry for you, Mona, because at 
heart you are a silly. Yet as an actress, you like to play on 
Oliver’s stage. You wouldn't be happy for ten minutes with 
a man who worried about his golf game and came home 
from town early te set out bulbs.” 

“I'm a fake.” 

“No, you're a goed sport. Oliver is a product of his 
times. His type is fashionable, financially. But he has 
areas of opaqueness. He takes me for a fool. Perhaps I am 
a fool, But I wager you any amount of money I could make 
a monkey out of him.” 

“Huh!” said Mona inelegantly. ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“T could.” 

“What do you mean? Oliver is tone deaf and color 
blind, but you can’t fool him about men and money.” 

“*t bet you I could. I could fool him in front of your own 
eyes. I could fool you too.” 

Mona snorted. ‘I bet you a hundred you couldn't.” 

“Trken!" 

“T’ll make it five hundred,” she said. 
Oliver.” Mona loved a bet. 

‘Where in the name of heaven would I get five hundred 
dollars?” 

“That's ali right, dearie,”’ she said. 
you the money to pay me.” 
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If He and She Would Only Quarret Vuigarty Some Night in the Drawing-Room Over a Trifling Issue! 


“You've lost the money already.” He rose to his feet and 
hauled her up from the grass beside him. ‘ Let’s go for a 
swim,” he suggested. ‘It’s as hot as Calcutta under this 
tree,.”’ 

“IT feel sorry for you,” she said. ‘“‘ Trying to fool Oliver!” 

Mona walked along, slender, cool even in this torrid 
heat, thinking of her amazing, impressive Oliver who lived 
in a world without jokes. As she tossed off her clothes and 
slid into her bathing suit, she remembered her awe-struck 
feeling at their first meeting. At a luncheon one Sunday, 
in the house of a woman who hungered after celebrities, 
she had found herself next a young man with a marvelous 
tongue. Mona, whom most men approached to be amused, 
was flattered that this person talked to her as to a first-class 
brain. Oliver Gore, against his nature, found her an irre- 


sistible audience. This was in 1916. Within three months,.- 


incredibly enough, they were married. Oliver was rich, in- 
tellectual, dynamic. America went to war, and Oliver too. 
She took a course in nursing and acted in war benefits. She 
lived on in New York, anguished and divided, waiting for 
Oliver to come home. 

Oliver, unlike other ordinary husbands, did not come 
home. He was wounded, decorated, he recovered. He came 
into Paris after the Armistice with nothing more battered 
than a weary body. After thirty-six hours of sleep, and a 
bath, his energized attention turned from arms to man- 
kind. He joined an economic commission to allot repara- 
tions; he went to the Baltic to sit on a board, he was in 
Poland hearing claims. He worked through white nights 
with experts and professors, making peace for the world. 
Mona was tremendously proud, but lonely. 

“It’s almost as if I were a widow,” she said to May 
Adams, her best friend; ‘‘a young, promising statesman’s 
widow.” 
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They were drinking tea at the Plaza 
on a warm June afternoon. 

“Be a merry, merry widow, dear,” 
said May. “Honestly, Mona, you're a 
fool not to go over. Think of the fun 
you’d have with all those international 
nuts!”’ She bit into a piece of meringue. 

“Oh, dear, no!”’ said Mona. “ That’s 
not my line. What a bother I’d be! Can 
you imagine a husband at a peace con- 
ference having me beside him, always 
saying, ‘Do tell me, dear, again—is 
that bald-headed one Clemenceau?’ 
Oh, no, it wouldn’t be fair.” 

May’s husband had come straight 
home from the embattled lands to get 
some gol. down South, and she didn’t 
understand Oliver. 

“‘And him so young and handsome,” 
she soliloquized aloud. ‘Honestly, 
Mona, your spouse is H. G. 
Wellsian.” 

That adjective thrilled 
Mona, though in her heart 
she thought it queer he did 
not need her. There must 
have been times when he 
would have longed for her, 
above the ablest diplomats. 
His letters, although they 
began and ended on a note 
of high romance, were sus- 
tained, month after month, 
by this passion for world 
affairs. 

Conscientiously,she read 
the newspapers, books on 
the Balkans, pored over 
currencies. She made piles 
of clippings on her desk 
and hung a map of Europe 
in her bedroom, as if she 
could keep up with Oliver's 
darting .mind. Secretly, 
she hired a young man to 
come down from Columbia, 
a hard-working aspirant 
for a Ph.D., to furnish her 
mind. 

“*When my husband men- 
tions Venizelos,” she ex- 
plained, “I don’t want to 
think of South America. I 
long to be au courant.” 
The young man—his name 
was Upson —plied her with 
figures, maps, economic 
crises. Fluent as she be- 
came, he was always more interested in his own ideas 
than in hers. She dismissed Mr. Upson. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said gloomily; ‘it’s not my line.’ 

Mr. Upson had known this a long time. ‘Ali this 
cramming is so much foolishness. Be witty, and keep your 
mind fresh,” he advised. ‘‘But don’t load up on facts. If 
there’s anything a man hates in a woman, it’s a set of 
death-dealing facts.” 

With three cheers, Mona flung away her books. And 
within a few weeks Oliver came home. He stepped off the 
gangplank into her arms, but the very brilliancy of his 
presence almost extinguished her. It was a cold, sparkling 
autumn day, charged, electric—like Oliver. Immediately 
she was whirling in the caldron of activity,in which he 
lived. In his absence, his father had died. Oliver had 
taken over the banking house in New York; he was to 
leave for the Far East immediately. He incorporated, ad- 
justed, gave interviews, made speeches, and went down to 
see the President with breath-taking accustomedness. 
Thirty-six, young enough to attract the old, old enough to 
impress the young, he burned to bring order into the world. 

They went out to China, where Oliver’s confidence was 
undiminished by the disorder, the impenetrable indiffer- 
ence of the East. Mona was bewildered by faces, colors, 
sights; humbled by the sense of age. 

“Oh, Oliver,” she said one day, after a dinner party, 
where the felicity of the Chinese manner had masked a 
supreme contempt for this optimism, ‘‘how can you be so 
hopeful in this ruined world?” 

“Tt isn’t ruin, Mona,” he insisted; ‘‘it’s the chaos of in- 
difference. A few people, even here, care, and they will 
ferment the rest. I care frightfully. I loathe all this filth 
and rot and pain; it isn’t necessary. You don’t think it’s 
necessary, do you?” 
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“T only know it hurts me,” she said. ‘‘ You’re never hurt; 
you simply chafe to make a new order.”’ 

They came home round the world, not like ordinary 
tourists, but like pilgrims after truth. Oliver’s coming 
anywhere was a procession of triumph. He talked, he ab- 
sorbed, observed. He did not languish as did Mona, be- 
neath the heat and the shadow of a tropic world. 

Meanwhile Oliver flourished as a banker. He bought 
mutton in New Zealand, loaned a million in Persia for a 
New York syndicate and sat in on Geneva. Then they 
came home, Mona with a string of pearls and three new fur 
coats, to find a house so that her baby could be born at home. 

All that was nine years ago. Now they had this great 
country place and a house in town. She had found time, in 
the rush of Oliver’s goings and comings, to have a second 
child. Mona adored her children, but she had had little 
time to indulge any feeling. It was rare that she had an 
empty idle day like this, with no guest but her carefree 
brother Jim, her one tie to her irresponsible youth. 


He dived into the pool after her, and they swam luxuri- 
antly, in their separate styles, Jim a nonstop sea sled, Mona 
a sleepy graceful fish. They swam and they dived, and they 
lay on the cool green water, the sky above their heads as 
soft and blue as a baby’s blanket. They sat on the edge of 
the pool in the sunlight. 

‘Why not come down here,” said Mona, ‘‘the week-end 
after next and bring your Beryl and three or four others 
and have a party?” 

Her brother was transported. ‘‘Say, Mona, do you mean 
it? What about Oliver?” 

Mona tossed her head indifferently. ‘‘Oh, Oliver may be 
here, and then again he may be in Paris. How do I know? 
But there won’t be any notables. There'll be you and me, 
Beryl and Rosy, and bring four other men. Then we'll 
have two tables of bridge, two sets of doubles, and enough 
to fill the swimming pool comfortably and keep warm. 
Why don’t you bring those two Marr boys, or are they too 
famous?” 

“Gosh, no!” said Jim. ‘“‘They’re week-end hounds.” 
The Marr brothers, lately out of college, had written the 


book and the score of a musical hit. They were infatuated 
with the pleasures of living. ‘‘Charlie Marr will fall for 
you; he fancies himself as a rake.”’ 

Mona giggled. ‘I'll show him my false tooth. Oh, my, 
what fun! It’s years since I’ve had a regular rough-house 
in my home.” : 

Jim gave her a warning. “ Well, if Rosy Garden comes 
you'll have it. You'd better lock up the breakable silver 
and the perishable glass.” 

“What does Rosy do?” asked Mona, delightedly. ‘‘ Will 
she bite the butler on the ear?” 

“Oh, that Rosy!" raved Jim. “‘Last week when Rosy 
was put out of the Ritz ——” 

A motor horn sounded in the driveway and Mona 
scrambled to her feet. ‘‘Great Scott, Jim, hurry!" she 
said. “‘There’s Oliver, with Ownie and Townie, and they'll 
want their tennis. Run!” 

Getting Oliver his tennis was as much a part of Mona's 
job as was presiding over his dinner table. If Ownie and 
Townie—Ownsley and Townsend, his faithful secretaries 
were not with him, Mona had to play singles, which she 
dreaded, because they often quarreled. Oliver took his 
tennis hard; he marched out upon the court with the air of 
a man crying, “Exercise or death!’’ Mona played well, but 
she was always shouting, ‘Score, Ollie, please?’’ Some- 
times when she ran up to the net she would fall into it, 
and she had a habit of squealing when she hit the ball. 
Her weaknesses filled her with inconsequential mirth. 

No, thought Mona, on the sidelines, watching Oliver 
and Jim and Ownie and Townie, this was better for Oliver. 
Oliver’s air of grim determination made him seem more 
formidable than he was. He endowed the game with a cos- 
mic importance. The birds ceased chattering, the wind 
dropped, the shadows placed themselves carefully, lest 
Oliver miss his stroke. 

They played three sets, and then Oliver strode off the 
court. He always played three sets, never more, never 
less. Ownie and Townie, one fat and short, one thin and 
tall, strode after him. They came through the vine- 
covered door of the court and went up the green path to 
the swimming pool, while Oliver came toward her. 
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“Come for a swim, Mona?” he asked, in his clipped 
brisk voice. 

He was nervous and uncertain about her; for a year or 
so she had kept a veil wrapped around her true feelings. 
Most of the time he was too preoccupied to think of her; 
when he was alone with her, she would talk of this or that, 
or listen to his important confidences with placid detach- 
ment. 

“‘Really,’’ she would say, “did the President say that? 
How awfully silly!”” And soon. Yet he knew she had a 
grudge against him for something. 

Now she floated up from her chair. ‘My hair is 
drenched,” she said. “‘It was so hot —I went in with Jim. 
But I'll come up to watch you. Wife watches magnate 
swim.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” he said gruffly. 

“‘No, I won’t,”’ she promised meekly, and took his arm. 
Years ago she would have swayed against him and his arm 
would have gone around her. Now they walked deco- 
rously, frozen by accustomed habit, across the graas, into 
the tree-bordered path. 

“Who's coming this week-end?” he asked. 

“Oh, the Fanshawes and the Roches and that dreadful 
Mr. McCrew with the horse teeth, and Mrs. Widow 
Wagram.” 

“T am getting sick of people,” said Oliver crossly. 

‘Oliver!’ she cried, staring. “‘Have you had a nervous 
breakdown?" Never had she heard him express weariness 
with anything but governments. ‘‘You aren’t sick, are 
you?” 

He shook his body in a gesture of negation. ‘No, I'm 
not sick.”” He was one of those impeccable people who 
never get sick. His splendid head, his ruddy color, his 
masterful eyes, never succumbed to germs. ‘ But I some- 
times think I'd like to be here alone. I never see you for 
the house guests.” 

“Oh, Oliver,” said Mona, taking his arm, “you sound 
positively human. But if you were here alone with me 
you'd be bored to death. I couldn't give you a single 
intelligible guess about anything.” 

(Continued on Page 158) 


























“Tremendous Swank,"' Thought Mona. 





“How De You Do?" She Cried Aloud, Sizing Them Up and Wishing She Were Younger 
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1YS, BIRDS AND BEARS 


By HAL G. EVARTS 


HAD been as 
sured that the 
bears of the 


South 
Alaska 
numer 


islands of 
eastern 

were very 
ous and equal in 
those of 
Kodiak Island and 
the peningula 
Both for the pur 
pose of hunting 


size to 


bear and because 
the wonders of the 
far-famed Inwside 
Passage had #0 in- 
trigued my fancy 
that | had prom- 
ised to know the 
islands more inti 
mately than was 
pessible from the 
deck of a steamer, 
we headed back to 
Seward and 
shipped for South 
eastern Alaska 
Ten days from 
the time of leaving 
Uyak we chugged 
out of Juneau in a 
littie gas boat that 
| had chartered 
for the trip, ex 
pecting 
round among the 
islands for a week 
Instead we kept 
going on and on, 
loitering in 


to knock 





some 
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to convert other 
vegetation back 
into the earth from 
which it sprang, 





was more abun- 
dant than I had 
ever seen it. A 
six-inch carpet of 
it covered the for- 
est floor and every 
fallen log, creeping 
many feet up the 
living trunks, 
hanging in frowzy 
festoons from the 
limbs. Our foot- 
falls made no 
sound on the yield- 
ing carpet and our 
view was confined 
to a few feet by 
the green velvet 
draperies that 
hung in tattered 
shreds on every 
side. There seems 
always a sort of 
breathless hush in 
the depth of a 
mighty untouched 
forest, as if even 
the wild things 
themselves realize 
their own insignifi- 
cance in the pres- 
ence of the myste- 
rious forces that 
have fashioned 
these giant trunks, 
and so hesitate to 
lift their voices and 








particularly inter- 

esting bay for a 

night or two, then 

resorting to some other spot a day's journey beyond, and 
eventually we put back into Juneau just thirty days from 
the date of our departure. 

Swan Swanson, owner and pilot of the good boat Fra, 
had been a deep-sea sailor on Norwegian vessels from the 
age of twelve until coming to Alaska and was, quite natu- 
rally, an expert boatman. We rounded the point of Ad- 
miraity Island and nightfall found us in the shelter of a 











One of the Hundreds of Patts on Chichagof Istand That 
Tumbie From the Heights te the Sea 


Gulls are Found in Great Numbers on Kodiak Istand 


group of isles. Several other gas boats were anchored 
there awaiting a calm before braving Icy Strait, as there 
was a sizable blow on that churned the ever-present swell 
of the strait into smoking whitecaps: Swan was half 
inclined to make the run in any event, but decided to lay 
over. An hour after dark a gas boat of sturdier dimensions 
and greater engine power than any of those in the shelter 
came churning through without a stop and forged on into 
the rough waters of the strait, her night lights 
dipping and swaying in eccentric patterns against 
the black curtain of the night, and again Swan 
was tempted, asserting that he could ride out any 
blow that the stranger could weather, despite her 
greater size and power. We tried the strait at 
daylight and made it across, though another boat 
that attempted to follow us turned back. 


Moss in the Forest Primeval 


E PUT in at the native village of Hooniah, 

on Chichagof Island, then headed up a nar- 
row bay that extends for twenty-odd miles into 
the island. Once beyond sight of the open sea 
we might have been in a marvelous mountain lake 
hedged in by lofty snow-clad peaks, their lower 
slopes swathed in a mighty forest. Time and again 
it seemed that we had reached the end of the 
watery aisle, only to find a narrow channel that 
bored on back into the heart of the peaks. Several 
whales traveled a parallel course within a hundred 
yards of us and a deer regarded us from the shore. 
This was what I had wanted, to penetrate to the 
heart of things rather than to view them in less 
intimate fashion from the deck of a steamer, and 
I had promised myself this trip when our boat had 
steamed through the Inside Passage. 

That night we anchored at the head of the bay, 
rowed ashore in the skiff and took to the forest, 
crossing a low divide to the head of a tide flat. 
The vegetation was tropical in its density, mighty 
trees rising in close-growing ranks. The forest floor 
was a litter of fallen timber, the giant trunks of 
blow-downs piled in tangled heaps. It was a siz- 
able job to scale a single trunk and something of a 
feat to negotiate a jam of them. Brush of vari- 
ous sorts, particularly the thorny devil’s-club, 
thrust up through the litter. The feathery tree 
tops interlocked and shut out the light of day. 
Moss, that parasitical growth that is ever at work 


shatter the cathe- 

dral silences. We 
stopped to view a doe that stood in a glade at the edge of 
the tide flat. She regarded us curiously, then disappeared 
without a sound in the moss-hung forest. 

Bears had been feeding upon the tender grasses of the 
flat, but their numbers had been few and the tracks were 
all small. The Alaskan bear should be classed as a grazing 
animal. A bear will eat practically anything, but those of 

(Continued on ‘Page 210) 














Fawn Found by Mr. Evarts Concealed in the Tali 
Tide-Fiat Grass on Chichagof Istand 
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AND, AS YOU MIGHT SAY, COBRAS, ET CETERA 




















BY BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


are tin, rubber, cobras and stengehs—sten- 
gas——stingehs—or stingers, as the uncultured 
Yankee often says after being introduced to them 
by the jolly chaps who live out there, and before he acquires 
that fluency with the language which enables him to ask, 
“Berapa?”’ which means “‘How much?” say, “Tida 
maoe,’’ which means “ Don’t want it,’ and shout, “‘ Pigi- 
pigi!’’ which means “‘Go away!” and which comprise a 
complete Malay vocabulary for all practical purposes. 
Although there are various forms of this word “‘stengeh,” 
as set forth above, there is but one process for the manu- 
facture of what the word procures. It is a half drink of 
whisky—a small one. The theory of it is that if one of 
these earnest tropical drinkers, and they are an earnest 
little band of drinkers, 
takes sixteen half 


[T's principal products of the Malay Peninsula 


A Singapore Officer Straps a Board on His Back to Supplement His Arm Semaphore Service 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


deleterious places. What the Scotch are up to is getting 
sufficient brass, without the hats, to enable them to go 
back to Aberdeen, or somewhere, and engineer a chicken 
farm or do a bit of quiet drinking in the pub of an afternoon 
without the necessity of labor. Most of them get the brass, 
too, in case there should be any inquiry along these lines. 

I have been so impressed, during a considerable travel in 
the tropics, with this interesting phase of the colonial mind 
that I devoted a close study to it all along and about the 
equator; and I have concluded that it is due to a natural 
elation over their livers having held together—so many 
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A Native Gathering Rubber From a Tree Which Has Been Tapped, Malay Istands 


livers do not-—-under the heat and humidity 
dampness, as it might be called—of the long, ener- 
vating and alcoholic days and nights. It must be 
that. Year after year they find the faithful old 
liver standing up under the strain of the stengeha, and it 
denotes superiority. 


Keeping Your Liver Alive 


HERE is nothing so important in the tropics as the liver. 
Wherefore, if a chap has escaped hobnails and engorge- 
ments and other hepatic what nots, it gives him a lot of 
kudos, with himself, anyhow, and the most fitting piace to 
spill it is on the newly arrived. They put on more side over 
the fact that they have existed out there for whatever time 
they have existed out 

there than a native 





drinks of Scotch he 
will acquire more 
merit and less inebria- 
tion than if he took 
eight full drinks. The 
reasoning is somewhat 
difficult to follow and 
the results do not seem 
to uphold the premise, 
but this procedure has 
impressed itself on 
those of the white 
races resident there, 
and need not be ques- 
tioned here. Thesten- 
geh hounds have been 
out there a long time, 
you know—or as you 
will know after you 
talk with one of them 
for five minutes. 


Brass 


HEY are very 

proud and superior 
over that. That is, the 
English. Notsomuch 
so the Scotch. Trop- 
ical companies, mines, 
plantations, banks, of- 
fices, woods and 
jungles are full of 
Scotch who are run- 
ning things while the 
British wear the brass 








sultan does when he is 
receiving a delegation 
of tourists who are just 
dying to ask him how 
many wives he has and 
if the crown jewels are 
real or only paste. 

However, that pose 
isn't material, albeit it 
is rather general. It 
is merely another of 
the diversions of a 
most diverting place. 
All in all, as itseems to 
me after a 'ook at the 
bulk of the lands 
around and about the 
equator, the Malay 
Peninsula furnishes 
more variety in its 
tropical demonstra- 
tions than any other 
section whatsoever, It 
is temporarily inhab- 
ited by Englishmen 
who do some work, 
permanently inhabited 
by natives who do no 
work if there is any 
way to avoid it, and by 
Chinese who have the 
most of the money. 

It has vast and un- 
explored jungles, 
snakes thirty feet long, 
crocodiies bigger 
round than barrels, 








hats, and the Scotch 
do no swanking about 
their residence in these 
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Oxcarts Hauling Rubber From the Plantations Through the Streets of Georgetown, the Capital and Seaport of 


Penang Istand, Straits Settlements 
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20 
HROUGH the French windows of their 
[ereaitan room the Sinclair Jenkses 
- regarded with extreme disfavor the new 
house across the street. 

“Really, Sinclair,’’ observed Mrs. Jenks, 
“it becomes more unbearable every day.” 
Her voice, usuaily mildly 
plaintive, took on a petulant 
note, 

Mr. Jenks nodded assent, 
finished his orange juice and 
indulged in a brief wheezing 
spell. Orange juice always 
did that to him in the morn- 
ing, as did after-dinner coffee 
at night, but he was not the 
person to change his fixed 
habits because of a touch of 
asthma. 

“An architectural atroc- 
ity, my dear,” he declared. 
“H-m-m-m! This papaw is 
delicious. You should try it 
Aids digestion.” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, a 
somewhat plump, youngish- 
faced matron with bobbed 
hair of an uncertain bronze 
hue, ignored the invitation 
to partake of the subtropical 
imitation of a cantaloupe. 
One who breakfasts on dry 
toast and black coffee needs 
no digestive aids. Besides, 
her soft brown eyes were still 
directed across the hibiscus 
hedge toward the offending 
structure on the other side 
of Magnotia Way. 

“Tt has such an obtrusive 
scheme," she went on 

“Biatant,”” amended Mr. Jenks 
‘Fairly shouts at you. A perfect hussy 
of ahouse, Almost ogles one. Bah!” 

Allowing something for the morning 
mood of Sinclair Jenks, and a little 
more for his fondness for caustic 
phrases, it must be admitted that the 
house was somewhat vivid. It might 
seem especially so to eyes unaccus- 
tomed to bold ventures in pigmented 
stuéeo. And who could deny the 
daring which combined purple walls-—-not an imperial 
shade, rather a muddy, bottled-grape-juicy purple— with a 
cream-colored frieze overlaid by a sprawling design of 
green acanthus leaves? Then there were orange-and-blue 
awnings held in place by carmine-tipped iron spears; yel- 
lowish roof tiles which spilled themselves unexpectedly 
here and there; a brilliantly blue door, heavily strap- 
hinged and spike-bestudded, opening on a walled-in patio 
effect which seemed to have been tacked on as an after- 
thought. Yes, an eye-striking, attention-arresting sort of 
domicile. 

True, this free and untrammeled adaptation of the 
Moorish was new to the Sinclair Jenkses. In fact it was new 
to Florida, having spread as a rash over the state during 
their three vears’ absence; and though this. particular 
specimen was by no means one of the most garish examples 
of what the promoters of subdivisions are pleased to term 
the Spanish type, it was something of a shock to find it so 
continuously and so inevitably in view. 

‘Fancy having to live in such a house!" said Mrs. Jenks. 

“What I ask, rather——is it possible to live opposite such 
a house?" And Mr. Jenks viciously decapitated an egg 
which had been placed before him by an undersized Japa- 
nese in an oversized white duck uniform. 

“And think who does live in it, Sinclair—the Biglers!”’ 

“Quite apprepriate for them, I should say, although it 
seers incredible." 

“The Biglers!" repeated Mrs. Jenks. 
might say, under our very noses!” 

Sinclair Jenks sniffed the morning air suspiciously. 
“Three tiled baths, remember. Let us hope they were not 
added as a meaning!ess gesture.” 

From which you are respectfully urged to note that the 
Sinclair Jenkses were as little pleased with their new 
neighbors as with their neighbors’ new house. Without 
juatifying either prejudice, nor condemning, it may be said 
that such an attitude is often the greeting to the newcomer. 
And without going too deep into class distinctions, it may 
be hinted that Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks were among 
those who are usually spoken of aswell, as some of our 


color 


“Almost, one 
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“I'm Afraid I've Scared Someone Off. Was it—er——" 


best people; ‘at least in certain circles. But you must 
judge for yourself —a summer home in Long Island’s Roar- 
ing Rock colony; family connections which touched Com- 
monwealth Avenue on the north and Peachtree Street on 
the south; a sister who was the Countess Something-or- 
Other, with a villa at Biarritz—Mr. Jenks’ contribution; 
and an uncle who had twice been governor of the sovereign 
state of Georgia—ask Mrs. Jenks, if you dare. 

While the Biglers —-— Oh, let’s put that off as long as 
possible! Better to account for the Palm Beach defection 
of the Sinclair Jenkses and their pioneering as residents of 
the somewhat raw and decidedly new Druid Manor on the 
west coast. That had come about partly because a success- 
ful producer of musical shows had made a high bid for Salt- 
air, their Palm Beach cottage; partly because their close 
friends, the Ogden Dunhams, had become heavily inter- 
ested in the Belleclaire Hotel venture and had discovered 
the Gulf shore. Anyway, they had made the change, given 
up the Casino gatherings and the Coconut Grove tea 
dances, and had built the Jasmines, halfway between the 
ornate grounds of the Belleclaire and the absurd little town 
of Sandspur. 

True, the Dunhams soon sold out to a Chicago syndicate, 
and the development of Druid Manor halted and lan- 
guished, leaving the Sinclair Jenkses stranded in a half- 
finished residential park where only here and there was the 
monotony of vacant lots broken by friendly roof lines, and 
dependent for social diversion on a hotel. Of course the 
Jenkses did the right thing. They leased the Jasmines and 
followed the Dunhams to the Riviera. They did that for 
three winters. 

Then they came back, for various reasons. A French 
landlord, wincing under the behavior of the franc, doubled 
the rent of their villa; they had shivered through a Janu- 
ary and February as wretchedly cold and wet as Cannes 
had ever known; and Sinclair’s asthma had been growing 
worse. So here they were again, to find that Sandspur had 
changed its name to San Gloria, had made its narrow brick 
streets into wide asphalted boulevards, was boasting. a ten- 
story hotel, and was stretching itself in rows of pretentious 
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bungalows far beyond its old borders. In other 
words, the boom had come. 

It might be thrilling for some, but to Sinclair 
Jenks it was all rather tiresome—this frenzy 
of building and rebuilding, buying and selling; 
streets congested with motor cars, most of them 
hung about with booster banners; band-laden 

trucks going by, blaring 
out announcement of the 
opening of new subdivi- 
sions with free-fish-fry in- 
vitations to all and several; 
sidewalks crowded with 
real-estate salesmen ready 
to buttonhole you on the 
slightest pretext or none 
at all; and push and hustle 

and pep everywhere. 
No longer was Druid 
Manor a quiet and exclu- 
sive suburb. Dozens of 
homes had sprung up in his 
absence, dozens more were 
in process of construction. 
Almost under his library 
windows a cement mixer 
ground and chugged away, 
trucks of plumbers and 
; electricians and painters 
barred him from his own driveway, masons 
and carpenters squatted under his hedge 
to eat their noonday luncheons. Magnolia 
Way, where the plumosas had shot up 
amazingly tall, was being used as a detour 
for the main traffic, and at all hours an end- 
less procession of touring cars whirled 
past—mud-splashed, baggage-laden cars, 
filled with travel-stained, road-weary ar- 
gonauts from all quarters of the country. 
Quite ordinary-looking persons, most of 

them. 

The hotel clientele had changed, too, and 
not for the better. The nouveaux riches 
had found it. You could tell by the way 
their women dressed —afternoon gowns for 
morning, dinner rings at luncheon, opera 
cloaks at teatime—or by the men who 
found their way into your golf foursomes. 
Crude-spoken, pushful, self-assertive indi- 
viduals, many of them small-town mag- 
nates making their first winter-resort 
splurge. They had caught the real-estate 

fever. Between shots they talked of good buys and of 
development syndicates; boasted of quick turnovers, big 
profits. They urged Sinclair Jenks to get in on this or 
that— without other result than to make him miss his tee 
shot more frequently than usual. 

He decided that this land craze had vulgarized his 
countrymen more than anything that had happened since 
the introduction of moving pictures. If they wished to 
speculate, why not stick to the stock market? Or if small 
gambling was what they were after, roulette tables could 
be found in the better resorts. They might play poker or 
the races if they couldn’t learn bridge. Mr. Jenks himself 
was not averse to risking a thousand or so on margins, to 
stacking chips on a number until it came, to cutting into a 
modest game at five or ten cents a point. In fact, he rather 
counted these pastimes as part of a gentleman’s normal 
routine. 

But this wild scramble for building lots, acreage, busi- 
ness property—it was all conducted in such a hectic man- 
ner, 80 many common persons were getting into it, the 
methods seemed so boisterous, that he could not bring 
himself even to become familiar with the details. He un- 
derstood that the majority of these deals were mainly 
paper transactions. Plungers bought on a shoe string, put 
up trifling amounts as binders, depended on resales to 
make first payments, and when they made a killing told 
the world about it through the medium of the local news- 
papers; a haphazard, unregulated sort of game that could 
not appeal to a true sportsman. 

And it was almost with disgust that Sinclair Jenks 
learned who some of the big winners were. That fellow 
Krulls, for one; a sheep-faced, slouchy-mannered person 
who had drifted into Sandspur a few years ago from Ala- 
bama or Tennessee and established a combined barber shop 
and pool room on the main street. But the boom had over- 
taken him, he had sold his equity in the fifty-foot plot for 
something like ninety thousand, and now they were build- 
ing a new bank there; while Krulls, arrayed in gaudy 
golfing togs, drove about in an expensive limousine. Then 
there was Murck, who had kept such an untidy little 
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grocery store. One of the natives, Murck, a Florida 
cracker; tall, gaunt, sallow, and apparently with no more 
ambition thana hound dogin thesun. Yet Murck had gone 
into local politics, been elected to the city council just as a 
lot of new streets were being laid out, bought while the buy- 
ing was good; and now he was said to be worth well over 
half a million. 

There were many others of whom similar tales of sudden 
wealth were told. Some of the stories Mr. Jenks believed, 
some he did not. But almost everyone in Sandspur seemed 
to have gone into it. He read their names on huge signs, 
saw them lettered on the windows of elaborately furnished 
real-estate offices-- Tinker, the dentist; Skinner, the milk- 
man; Walters, who had managed the fish market on the 
public pier; even that Swede, Olsen, who used to come in 
from his little citrus grove driving a mule and peddling 
eggs. And the silliest part of it was that they were all pros- 
perous. He had heard of at least a dozen who had been 
touring Europe during the previous summer. Ten of them 
had met in Paris and had dined and wined at a famous 
restaurant, spreading the fame of San Gloria. Persons who 
had been in their shirt sleeves a few years ago, to whom a 
trip to Jacksonville or Tampa was an event. Rollins, who 
had financed the building of the new commercial hotel. 
Why, Mr. Jenks remembered Rollins as smirking at him 
from behind the counter of a hole-in-the-wall cigar and 
news stand. 

Most amazing of all, however, had been the swift rise to 
affluence of the Biglers, and their confounded impudence 
in building and occupying such a gaudy residence directly 


across the way. The Biglers! Over the rim of his coffee” 


cup Sinclair Jenks stared indignantly at a grilled balcony 
jutting meaninglessly from a towerlike excrescence that 
mushroomed above the eaves. 

At about the same moment a flivver taxi stopped in 
front of the Jasmines, just out of sight from the breakfast- 
room windows. From the taxi stepped a young man who 
was laden with a suitcase, a golf bag and a heavy winter 
overcoat, so he must have arrived from the North by the 
morning train; an alert, quick-motioned young man. He 
had rather good shoulders and a not unpleasing face. 

Having paid the driver, he started up the brick walk, 
but stopped for a curious look at the Bigler mansion. Then, 
with a tolerant smile, he shrugged his shoulders and went 
on. Finding the screen door unfastened, he pushed in, 
dropped his luggage in the hallway, whistled and strode 
into the breakfast room. 

“Why, Chaun-cey!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, 
registering astonishment by fluttery action of her soft 
brown eyes. When they had kissed and Chauncey 
had been patted on the back, he held out a hand to 
Mr. Jenks. 

*‘Hello,Sinclair! How is my respected stepfather?” 
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He was rewarded by a limp handshake. ‘‘ You've 
lost another position, have you, Chauncey?” 

“*Relinquished is the exact word, sir, for this time 
I chucked the job before the job chucked me.” 


“But, my dear!” protested Mrs. Jenks. 
“Quite so, mother, 
A rash, impetuous, un- 

grateful act; especially 

after all the pains Sin- 

clair took to get me j r 
placed in his famous “ 
relative’s firm. But, 2 

you see, I had just dis- 1 gee wie 
covered that as a bond hae ’ j 
salesman I was a total f vi ‘ 
loss. I was worse at tae 

that than as a banker em RAUSOTY No 
ora broker. No, finance 2 “A 
is not for me. Besides, ~ 
tramping around the  ™ | | 
slushy sidewalks of ~ 
New York, when I 

knew my fond parents 

had a perfectly good home in Florida 

Well, I ask you?” 

The brown eyes became even softer as 
they regarded him. “‘You are a spoiled, 
good-for-nothing boy; and I am ashamed to 
say that I’m delighted to see you.” 

“Part of which I can indorse,” said Sin- 
clair Jenks, ‘“‘but I beg leave to dissemble 
somewhat my joy at your coming.” 

“Oh, naturally. I had a hunch you wouldn't be crazy 
about having me drop in on you. That’s why I didn’t 
wire. I don’t insist on being greeted as the prodigal son, 
either. No veal, please. I say, though, I could manage 
scrambled eggs and bacon, or something like that.” 

Mrs. Jenks promptly tinkled a silver bell. ‘Another 
plate, Yoshi. And Mr. Chauncey will have his eggs scram- 
bled, with bacon.” 

The family reunion progressed along the lines with which 
it started. Between Mrs. Jenks and her son there was a 
quick exchange of intimate gossip. As for Sinclair Jenks, 
he sat somewhat silent except for occasional wheezes. A 
tall, hawk-nosed, grayish man of rather aristocratic bear- 
ing, if I know what I mean; a trifle severe as to expression. 

“H-m-m!” Mr. Jenks cleared his throat and eyed his 
stepson through shell-rimmed spectacles. ‘‘ May I ask if 
you have any definite plans?” 

“Absolutely. I mean to shoot 
some golf and see if I can’t break 
into this real-estate game my- 
self. Why couldn't I sell lots as 
well as the next one?” 

“Chaun-cey! How clever of 
you!” And Mrs. Sinclair Jenks 
fluttered her eyes. 

“But not strikingly 

original,’’ commented 

Mr. Jenks. “‘I am told 

that almost one thousand 

young men have arrived 







Billy Murck's Stare Turned to a Scowt. Throwing in the Gear, 


He Was Off. Chauncey, Too, Had Seen 


here within the last three months, each possessed of the 
same bright idea.” 

Chauncey waved a piece of toast and smiled his frank 
smile. 

“Then no one can pessibly object to one more. I shall 
mingle with the throng, try my luck. The worst I can 
do will be to add another brilliant failure to my scintillat- 
ing string. But golf first. How’s your game, Sinclair?” 

“Please, Chaun-cey!” begged his mother. 

“T retract. The ninety-and-nine mark stil! unattained, 
I take it? ‘We will drop the painful subject. But tell me 
about the boom. Seems to have hit little old Sandspur 
with a bang ——— Beg pardon, it’s San Gloria now, isn’t 
it? Why, I shall need a guide to show me around the place. 
All these new houses in the Manor tov. Who lives in all 
of 'em?” 

Mr. Jenks shrugged his shoulders. ‘We have not as yet 
made their acquaintance.” 

“Anyway, they're putting up some freaky shacks. 
This one across the way is a knock-out, a regular eye- 
dazzler. Surely you know who has moved in there?” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks lifted both her piump hands and 
groaned. Mr. Jenks snorted. 

“As bad as all that, are they?" asked Chauncey. 

“Tf I tell you who they really are,” said his mother, 
“will you promise to believe?”’ 

“But why shouldn't I?” 

“Wait! Do you remember the Biglers?”’ 

Chauncey tried, but shook his head. 

“Where I sometimes sent you for lettuce or green peas; 
an unpainted cottage on Seminole Road, one with all the 
bougainvillea growing over the roof,”’ she suggested. 

“Oh, yes! The lady market gardener with the restful 
husband and the unlaundered children. That’s so. Those 
were the Biglers. What's become of ’em?”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks 
spread despairing 
fingers. ‘“‘Jecif Our 
neighbors!” 

“No! Oh,I say! Not 


Sinclair Jenks Took the 
Fountain Pen and 
Looked Somewhat Bewit- 
dered at His Wife. “‘I—I : 4 
Suppoze it Would Mean really the Biglers? 

Our Own Villa at Cannes, “One and all, my 
My Dear," He Suggested dear. We found them 


here when we came 
down.” 
“But how— where 


did they get it?”’ 

“Tt is quite simple. 
Three years ago their 
little patch of muck 
land was on the edge 
of town, today it is al- 
most in the heart of 
it— business property. 
They sold for some 
enormous figure, in- 
vested and reinvested, 
and here they are.” 
She was almost dra- 
matic about it. 

Chauncey chuckied. 
“Well, well! That's 
going some for the 
Biglers, I should say. 

(Continued on 
Page 170) 
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give you the job on the 





MORY GANTZ 
strode swiftly to the 
front door of the 


Spitzbarth home and 
knocked loudly. When 
Miss Elma Spitzbarth 
opened it, he gracefully 
swept off his straw sailor 
with his right hand, gal- 
lantly bestowed upon her 
the spray of lilacs with his 
ieft, casually tossed his hat 
upon the hatrack with his 
right, then elegantly pock- 
eting both right and left, 
casualiy acknowledged the 
introduction to the cousin 
from Kansaa 

At least that was what 
he did some two dozens of 
times in his imagination, 
which happened to be the 
largest imagination in But- 
house County. What he 
really did when he reached 
the large square house upon 
the corner was to pass it 
without looking in its direc- 
tion, steam around the ad- 
Joining block and approach 
itfrom the rear, Itoecurred 
to Emory as he paused in 
the lee of the family orchard 
that one couid gain ingress 
as gallantly and as casually 
through the side porch as 
through the front; he cal- 
eulated that a dozen steps, 
roughly, would land him 
beside the door. But he 
took the dozen steps nei- 
ther roughly nor amoothly. 
His hand was upon the 
latch of the gate when his 
eyes beheld an apparition 
upon the porch which had 
seemed sc empty. A small 
figure in white had materi- 
alized from behind the Vir- 
ginia creeper, its tiny hands 
clawing into each other 
and its large dark eyes 





newspaper?” 

Emory broke from the 
clinch. Rather, something 
strong within him, stronger 
than himself, stronger than 
his immediate horrid pre- 
dicament, wrenched him 
about and shot a strange 
glint into his gray-green 
eyes. 

“No!” he shouted. Be- 
mused, he kicked off the 
pink-gingham cushion. 
“Anyways, not yet,” he 
said stubbornly. And 
looked, without seeing it, 
at the little white appari- 
tion skittering past him and 
in at the kitchen door. 

“Well, ain’t that the 
ever?”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Spitzbarth in dispassionate 
indignation. ‘Here when I 
went and told mister you 
could set them types as 
good as any other one; it 
don’ttake no special brains, 
I told Spitzbarth, and if 
Emory feels fur it, I told 
him—why, Annie, why 
ain’t you in the parlor set- 
tin’? Goin along now. 
Scared, that’s what she is,”’ 
elucidated Mrs. Spitzbarth. 
“Them foreign parairies 
where she lives in don’t 
give much folks. But this 
here newspaper now. 
Don’t leave Spitzbarth 
make a discouragement for 
you. Write him off a piece 
oncet in a while. He'll be 
bound to print it in sooner 
if he don’t later, for it’s 
usual with him to be 
plagued for just such and 
such little pieces to end off 
his columns neat. Now 
supper is quick on the 
table and if your feet are 
made’’— her eyes raced 
over Emory and stopped 








burning down upon Emory 
with evident terror. 

For an instant Emory's 
bedy, mind and spirit re- 
mained suspended. Then his fingers slithered from the 
latch. He adjusted his new bow tie and walked on. 

Thia must be the cousin from Kansas then. And he 
knew what was the matter with her; he had recognized the 
symptoms. He had heard her gasp and he had answered 
gasp with gasp. Proceeding around the block once more, 
the calves of his legs drew stiff in indignation. Why did the 
girl have to be small and dark when she should have been 
large and blond like her cousin Elma? Oh, of course not 
so beautiful as her cousin Elma, who had been created 
only a trifle lower than the angels, but at least she might 
have conformed to some of the laws of kinship. And why 
did she have to be bashful? He detested bashful people. 
It had been enough to unnerve a man! 

But be still held to his original intention of entering that 
house gracefully, casually, gallantly and elegantly. He had 
never before been invited to one of Miss Elrnaa’s company 
suppers and he intended so to deport himself that he 
would never again be omitted. He bought a half-dozen 
eyes 

There was a third door to the Spitzbarth home and it 
gave upon Mra. Spitzbarth in manifold action. She turned 
at Emory’s tread upon the porch, potato masher in one 
hand, peach-tree switch in the other. The latter she shook 
threateningly toward several small Spitzbarth scions who 
were sprouting from her skirts. 

“Leave loose from me! How can I make this stylish 
supper with you hanging? Here's Emory now; he'll be 
telling preacher how you badger me and he won't be leaving 
you go on Sunday school no more. Git aways out now!” 

Emory advanced casually and elegantly. 

“Mom gives you dare fur te sample her pullet eggs,”’ he 
observed, and had the repentant grace to vent perspiration 
behind his ears. 

“But lilacs ain't eggs,’ puzzled Mrs. Spitzbarth. 

Emory snatched back the lilacs and extended the bag. 


“Why Ain't You Ever Coming to Heitwille No More?" 


of Intelligence Fied His Harried Eye 


“Well, now, that’s some clever of your mom and I say 
my thanks. You look awful tony, Emory. Was that the 
new shirt your mom was making you? Now shut up and 
be quiet!”’ This latter with a deft thrust of her toe toward 
a cradle in which a recent annual vented pink rage. “It 
looks grand, and here I up and told her she’d never get it 
out of that two yards. But what is it at your shoes? They 
look so outwards.” 

“‘Tt’s new style,” began Emory pridefully; then purpled 
down and began snatching at the shoe strings. 

“You got the right shoe onto the wrong foot, ain’t?”’ 
laughed Mrs. Spitzbarth, and added penetratingly, ‘‘I bet 
now you was seeing some girl in place of the shoe strings. 
But don’t go changing them off in here. Go and set onto 
the porch and you kids take and go along with.” 

Encompassed by this cloud of witnesses, Emory, shoe 
in hand, limped to the discarded sofa upon the porch. 
Solemn and absorbed, his audience fought silently for 
position as Emory unlaced the other shoe. He strove to 
hold his head rigid so that his freshly larded pompadour 
should not break loose; but it did break loose and fell in a 
black jungle over his eyes. At that instant there was a gasp 
from the corner. Emory answered it with gasp and sprang 
to his feet. The cousin again! What did she have to haunt 
all the porches for? Scarcely taller than the dasher of the 
churn behind which she was palpitating, her little face 
swirling red looked not unlike a crimson bud trembling 
upon its stem. Swifter than thought, Emory snatched a 
pink-gingham cushion from the sofa and dropped it 
chastely upon his exposed socks. Rising above this pink 
pedestal, he felt that he was being burned to death by the 
two eyes which seemed unable to remove themselves from 
his, just as he seemed unable to remove his own from them. 
They stood clinch-locked in mutual panic. 

“Was you ready, Emory? Did you get your feet changed 
off?” clarioned Mrs. Spitzbarth. ‘And, say, did mister 


“Nel Panted Emory, While the Last Flicker 


with something of tri- 
umph—‘‘ There it goes, 
coming out! I told her 
a’ready that two yards would squinch her. Pull it down, 
then go tell Elmie you're here a’ready.”’ 

The shirt was blue; he saw it through red haze; the re- 
sult was a horrid purple effect ruffling out above his trouser 
band. He dived at it with both fists and spun from the 
feminine eyes of Mrs. Spitzbarth. In the dining room he 
girt himself in agony. If it had happened once, what 
would hinder it from happening again? How would he 
dare, even, to hoist his food? His eyes roamed the table; 
saucers of jam and jelly spreads, pink and red and amber, 
gleamed back at him like curious waiting eyes waiting. 
He raised his arms cautiously; he felt the perfidious gar- 
ment slipping upward, slipping upward; it sprang forth 
with fiendish gusto. Emory, dropped both arms and fell 
intoa trance of despair. He turned slowly and contemplated 
the side door. Life has its biter moments. 

Up rose, above the vocal din across the hall, the blithe 
voice of Miss Elma Spitzbarth, ‘ Well, I guess we're all 
here a’ready. I bet you have awful hungry, all of you. It 
wonders me if mom ain’t ——”’ 

Emory groaned sharply as at an actual stab. She was 
always stabbing him, always blithely forgetting him. They 
weren't all there! He’d show them—he’d show her - 

He rammed his shirt beneath his trouser band and, chin 
high, strode into the hall. 

Two steps and he shied so sharply that his elbow 
cracked against the front door. From the covert of the 
walnut hatrack against which her ebbing courage had 
stranded her, darted athwart his path, a white figure. 
Stung aslant, Emory gazed at the cousin from Kansas, 
unstrung and malevolent. He started for the door. She 
started for the door. He stopped. She stopped. Both 
started together. Both made it in a desperate heat. 
Jammed between the unyielding sides of the portal, strug- 
gling and clawing, finally, with a simultaneous heave, they 
burst widely into the room. Burst widely into a maelstrom 
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of shouts and laughter, burst suffocatingly into a phantas- 
magoria of colors and swaying bodies, 

Emory came up for air feebly scratching at his middle. 
Thanks to the fact that his arms had been pinioned, the 
garment was in position. He even essayed a weak smile 
then. 

“Aw,” hesaid. He went about the room clutching at the 
window tassels, and saying, ‘‘ Aw.” 

His hostess did not display the tact which the occasion 
would seem to have demanded. She was a full-patterned 
girl, pink and golden. Her round blue eyes rolled now like 
ribald agates. 

“He was squeezin’ her!”’ she shrieked. “‘Now, Emory, 
I wouldn’t ever have conceited you was anyhow such 
a flirt.” 

“And she was leaving him!” giggled Effie Yancey. 

**He’s some tough bird, our Emmie is,”” commented the 
odious Gustifer Holzappel, pretender in chief to Miss 
Elma’s favor. 

They were seated at the table at last, the twelve of 
them. The ten saucers of spreads were staring at Emory 
again, curious and unwinking. But Emory stared back 
with momentary assurance. The tablecloth did it. Accus- 
tomed at his own home to the cold implacability of oil- 
cloth, the soft linen flowing down over his apprehensive 
midriff seemed a veritable mantle of charity which hid for 
the nonce his delinquencies from his world. Grace was 
spoken, and Emory reached with confident fingers for the 
bowl of soup and the tablespoon in front of his plate. 

Immediately he felt a sharp dig in his left side. Spoon 
suspended he jerked nervously about. He had the sensa- 
tion of falling into two dark troubled wells waiting to re- 
ceive him. Two imploring lips warned softly, ‘It’s gravy 
yet.””. The cousin from Kansas ground her palms and 
averted her eyes. The spoon clattered from Emory’s 
fingers. He hoisted the bowl of gravy from his plate as 
though it had been poison. 

He hated the thin elbow which had warned him, he 
hated its owner, he hated himself, he hated the excellent 
dinner. Dishes rotated in giddy succession. He cut vi- 
ciously into the ten saucers of spreads, as they eyed him 
each for an instant from the hollow of his palm. The pork, 


chicken, wienerwurst and sausage all tasted as though 
carved from the same wooden animal. He could not spoon 
enough sugar into his coffee to sweeten it. Miss Elma had 
seated Gustifer Holzappel next to herself—at the far end 
from him! 

He said no word throughout the meal. This was not re- 
markable, however; for in that forthright community the 
tongue was supposed to attend to but one of its functions 
at a time; when it ate, it ate; when it talked, it talked; it 
did not adulterate its food with spurious conversation. 
After the meal would come an interval of glazed stupefac- 
tion when it rested for a space from both labors. 

Emory was approaching this semicomatose interim when 
the appalling thing happened. He had consumed his cur- 
rant pie and his apple pie and was gazing meditatively 
upon the slice of six-layer cake upon his plate, when a cus- 
tard pie came frothing and quivering his way. All was lost, 
custard was his favorite pie. With a single deft thrust, he 
knifed the six-layer quandary over the edge of his plate, 
ladled off a segment of the custard, then, with a wary 
glance about, edged a thumb beneath the table toward a 
restraining button. 

The thumb paused in its cruise while Emory’s eyes 
gleamed strangely and moisture gathered upon his upper 
lip. He had encountered loose fabric billowing about his 
middle! Shudders zigzagged his spine. With eyes dis- 
traught he began reefing in the fabric. Once his elbow 
rammed the small cousin severely; he did not care, she 
had rammed him. He had some difficulty in thrusting the 
last of the cloth beneath his trouser band. He tested it 
with cautious intake of breath; and felt assuring convic- 
tion that everything would hold. 

Everything did. The guests were beginning to rise, and 
with a last drooling glance at the pie, Emory began to rise 
too. As he did so, the pie seemed to hop toward him. 
Startled by this phenomenon he jerked and the pie jerked. 
He felt himself tightly held—-he could not straighten—the 
tablecloth was crawling up his middle--with a gulp he 
flung himself frantically erect—and chaos crashed about 
his ears. 

More correctly, chaos crashed about his feet. Something 
sharp struck one instep and the other. A dozen dishes 


seemed to have pitched viciously at him and were now 
rolling and tumbling and cracking about the fioor. With a 
hoarse gasp of horror, he realized that he had mistaken the 
tablecloth for his shirt. Cries of terror, shouts of laughter 
were hurtling at him from all sides—before him was the 
side door— with a frenzied kick at a red saucer eye which 
had landed miraculously upright and was winking at him 
from the floor, he made for the door and slammed it behind 
him. 

He was fumbling for the latch at the wrong side of the 
gate, when something again seemed to be pulling him 
down. In panic he jerked about, mouthing, and had the 
instant conviction that the thing which was pulling him 
down was not the hand which was tugging valiantly at his 
arm, but two dark troubled wells into which he seemed to 
be plunging headlong. 

“It wasn’t nothing,” pleaded the cousin from Kansas. 
“Don’t go feeling bad ower it. Dishes ain't nothing. It 
could be a joke.” 

Emory flung from her and leaped the gate. 

Like all wounded things, he made for the first dark 
covert. Some time later he found himself wedged into the 
corner of an empty box car upon a siding. He was not 
thinking particularly; he was not feeling particularly; he 
was merely quivering when he first realized where he was, 
and he must have lain there quivering for a long time. 

It seemed a hiatus in his life, that interim in the box car 
when his mind lay inert save when it recoiled from its own 
distracted images; when his body lay inert save when it 
startled violently at some small nocturnal sound as at a 
crash of crockery; but those moments were, in reality, 
the most important of Emory’s life. For his soul had 
bestirred itself, there in the darkness of that box car it was 
beginning to weave its cocoon. 

Oh, yes, that was what had been the matter with Emory. 
For the human spirit is like a little white worm, it must 
have its cocoon in which to be protected. It is not a crea- 
ture of this world; it is loaned for a space from another, 
and it has no natural covering. It must have the outer 
shell, the other self, behind which to hide from the coldness 
and the gibes, else it will be broken utterly. The wise man 

(Continued on Page 136) 




















Emory Feit That He Was Being Burned to Death by the Two Byes Which Seemed Unable to Remove Themselves From His 
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Patriotism on Chintz and China 


HINTZ 
. and 

china! 
How quickly 
those two de- 
lightful words 
transport us 
into the eight- 
eenth cen- 
tury, the most 
attractive pe- 
riod in our Co- 
loniaj history, 
the period that 
appeals to us 
more strongly 
than the ear- 
lier primitive 
times which 
prepared the 
way for the 
American 
Golden Age. 

It is not 
to bewondered 
at that Aus- 
tin Dobson’s 
enchanting 
ballades, ron- 
dels and ron- 
deaux found 
their first large 
and appreciative audience on this side of the Atlantic sev- 
eral years before their vogue began in England, for there 
is good reason for this. 

It was in the eighteenth century that we reached the 
climax of our Colonial prosperity and we always enjoy 
anything that will help us to reconstruct that period through 
our imaginations. Heirlooms of many kinds survive to tell 
us that our ancestors lived ele- 
gantly and that the eighteenth 
century, despite its formal 
courtesies and elaborate 
manners, is not too far 
away for us to con- 
nect with it intelti 
gently. The mere 
mention of such 
words as Rane- 
lagh, Vauxhail, the 
Pump Room at 
Bath, spinets and 
tambour frames, 
bagwigs and flow- 
ered dresses, sedan 
chairs and link- 
boys, tea and snuff, 
lace wrist ruffies and 
aword knots, ombre and 
quadrille, patch boxes and 
mouches, Ramillie ties and 
cocked hats, ridottos and assem- 
blies, minuets and gavottes, 
Chippendale and Spede, Heppelwhite and Wedgwood, 
chintz and china is sufficient to project the roll of 
pictures that we have in our mind's eye, ready and 
willing to be released at a moment's notice and at the 
slightest provocation. 








Statue of Prankiin, Labeled 
Washington -- Staffordshire 
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A Washington Piate, 
Liverpoot 


Scanning the Glass of Fashion 


N THE eighteenth century, when the rage for china 

reached such a point that china mania became a 
favorite theme for satirists, the craze, naturally enough, 
crossed the Atlantic. Contemporary travelers have 
noted many times that our Colonial ancestors were very 
eager to keep up with the fashions of London. They 
were very successful, too, in doing so; and the flame 
of this ambition was continually fanned by the manu- 
facturera and merchants, who were just as eager then as 
now to keep a little stream of American money flowing 
inte their coffers. Consequently, the managers of the 
newly established china factories created and main- 
tained a substantial market in the New World. 

The quantity of old English china that still exists— 
some of it in the possession of descendants of the original 
purchasers and some of it in museums throughout the 
country~is remarkable and would be of itself quite 
sufficient to suggest to us that the importations were 


Sek > 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


larger than is commonly supposed. We have, however, 
other evidence as well. Inventories of wealthy citizens in 
both Southern and Northern colonies describe possessions 
that have long gone the way of all perishable goods; and 
advertisements in the Colonial newspapers frequently give 
long lists of the newest china—as they did of every other 
kind of goods—oh its arrival from England. 

When the Neptune, the Jupiter, the Charming Rachel, 
the Edward, the Manchester, the Albany, or whatever the 
name of the brig might be, dipped her bow through the 
Narrows and furled her sails in the serene harbor of New 
York—just as beautiful, though very different from the 
animated harbor of today—the newspapers would an- 
nounce that James Gilliland, of Wall Street, John J. Roose- 
velt, of Maiden Lane, Henry Wilmot, of Hanover Square, 
or George Bell, of Bayard Street, was displaying a choice 
assortment of china and earthenware of the newest fashion; 
and as this was the period when Chelsea, Derby, Bow, 
Worcester, Leeds, Liverpool, Swansea, Lowestoft and 
other works were in full activity, and when Wedgwood, 
Astbury, Whieldon, Spode, Turner, Minton and other 
Staffordshire potters were at the height of their inventive- 
ness, we can make a pretty safe guess as to what the !atest 
fashion implied. 

Yet it is not all guesswork for us, because sometimes the 
lists are quite explicit. Let us look at some of the importa- 
tions as they arrive: Some beautiful ornamental chim- 
ney china; birds 
and baskets of 
flowers for the 
tops of bookcases; 

English Delft; 
green, agate, 
tortoise-shell, 
Tunbridge, Porto 
Bello, cream- 
colored, sprigged, 
quilted, pine- 
apple and cauli- 
flower, melon 

ware; elegant sets of 

Dresden tea-table 

china and orna- 

mental jars and 

figures deco- 

rated in the 

highest 

taste; blue 

and white landscape gilded; very handsome 

red-china teapots— Wedgwood’s; black-and- 

white ribbed and engraved china and pen- 

ciled china. 
Consequently, when Miss Sally Tippet 
looked over the morning paper in 1757 or 


A Liverpool Jug 





thereabouts — 
just as eagerly 
as Miss Dor- 
othy Manhat- 
tan looks over 
hers in this 
year of grace, 
1926, to find 
out where she 
can buy a 
$6000 mink 
coat for $2500, 
or the latest 
sport suit and 
tiny cloche hat 
from Paris— 
she would 
probably de- 
cide to have a 
look at the at- 
tractive new 
importations 
before they 
were picked 
over and while 
the day was 
fresh and fair. 

So, tying in 
a neat little 
bow the 
cherry-colored 
ribbons on her 
large and coquettish white chip hat, adorne« with the huge 
red rose at the side, and throwing her buff-silk capuchin 
cloak around her shoulders, she would trip forth in her high- 
heeled shoes to do a little shopping in Hanover Square, with 
the very particular desire of seeing those new silks—those 
lemon-colored paduasoys, those striped lute-strings, those 
green-and-white peelong satins and those watered tabby 
ribbons which Sidney Breese had mentioned in an adver- 
tisement as airy as his name, but very cleverly planned to 
trap the feminine taste. 











A Statue of George Washington — 
Staffordshire 


A Rendezvous on a Day Long Gone 


N HER way to Mr. Breese’s, our New York belle would 
surely drop in to examine Mr. Wilmot’s new china; and, 
indeed, she might even be persuaded to purchase, then and 
there, a little Bow or Chelsea shepherdess, with brightly 
flowered and looped-up skirt, dainty buckled slippers, trim 
bodice and gay little hat stuck at a pert angle on a powdered 
coiffure. 
Perhaps, while pricing a cauliflower teapot or « set of 
Wedgwood’s new cream-colored queen’s ware or some 
pink Spode tea- 
cups, Miss Sally 








Tippet would be 
very gallantly ac- 
costed by Mr. 
John Peruke, very 
conscious of the 
new cocked hat he 
was holding in the 
correct style, un- 
der his arm—a 
hat which, 
dressed and 
cocked by the 
most fashionable 
hatter in England, 
hehad just bought 
a few minutes ago 
at Rivington and 
Brown’s, also in 
Hanover Square. 

While John Pe- 
ruke was calling 
Miss Sally Tip- 
pet’s attention to 
a new statuette of 
the famous ac- 
tress, Kitty Clive, 
as Mrs. Riot in 
Garrick’s farce of 
Lethe, and enthu- 
siastically ex- 
claiming, with the 








PHOTOS, BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Penn's Treaty With the Indians. 


Mutberry on White Chintz or Penciled Calico 


(Continued on 
Page 143 
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THIS MAGIC BUSINESS 


LEIGHT of 
hand is the 
magician’s 


stock in trade. A 


By HOWARD THURSTON 


trained to work in 
fifths of seconds. 
Every human and 
every mechanical 





slip of the hand is 
confusion, and a 
slip of the foot may 
be even worse. 
The public is in- 
tolerant of slips 
when its heart is 
set on being fooled. 
It has paid to be 
fooled, it wants to 
be fooled, and mis- 
haps spoil the illu- 
sion. Let me be 
more explicit. 

In Philadelphia, 
a few months ago, 
I tripped over a 
stage brace as I 
mademyentrance. 
That trifling mis- 
step immediately 
bore the fruit of 
serious trouble. 
Some of the mem- 
bers of my com- 
pany giggled; a 
titter ran through 
the audience. One 
of the girls on the 
stage upset a fish 
bowl. Our ma- 
chinery was out of 
gear, our audience 
out of sympathy. 
The routine of 
rapid action was 
gone. My assist- 
ants were a trifle 
late in handing 





agency has been 
perfected to the 
nth degree to pre- 
vent detection; 
and then at the 
most unexpected 
moment the whole 
thing will be re- 
vealed to some 
watchful eye, per- 
haps the eye of the 
merest mite of a 
youngster, it hap- 
pens about once a 
month. 


On His Own 


HE magic bus- 

iness is dis- 
tinctly a one-man 
enterprise. I say 
this with full ap- 
preciation of the 
splendid support 
given to me by the 
corps of men and 
women who work 
so faithfully and 
capably to put our 
performance 
across. I could not 
get along without 
these competent 
assistants, and yet 
we cannot escape 
the fact that the 
magician himself 
is the whole show. 











objects to me or PHOTOS. BY AGE-LIS, ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
receiving them, 

only a momentary 

delay, but most precious time lost when you realize that 
fractions of seconas count in the successful presentation of 
tricks. Trick after trick in my opening routine just failed 
to have the right punch. 

“We have lost them, George, but we will get them 
again,” I whispered to my faithful colored helper, who has 
been with me for twenty-seven years. 

It was an extreme case. It required vigorous and prompt 
handling. So I decided on an expedient I only employ in 
rare emergencies—-a risky piece of business. I was doing 
the Rising-Card trick when this resolution came to me. 
Different persons in the audience had named three of the 
five cards used in the trick when I stopped short and fixed 
my gaze upon a good-natured-looking man in the aisle seat 
of the third row. 

““Excuse me a moment, please,” I said. Then I walked 
straight down the runway to the genial-faced stranger and 
cried out, “‘ Well, is it really you, Jake? Goodness, I’m 
glad to see you! It’s been fifteen years since I left you in 
Caleutta.”’ 


The Most Important Trick of All 


H® LOOKED at me in astonishment, while the eyes 
of everyone were riveted upon the tableau. Would 
he jrespond to this little byplay, I wondered. Would he 
understand what I was driving at and would he rise to it? 

It was over in a flash. 

Suddenly his countenance brightened and his hearty 
voice fairly boomed all over the theater, as he said, extend- 
ing his hand, “‘Why, Thurston, it’s been nearly twenty 
years.” 

“* How are the family, Jake?” I asked. “‘Come back and 
see me after the show.” 

I hadn’t misjudged my man. For several minutes before 
stepping down from the stage, I had scanned the faces of 
the spectators, trying to select the right man for this rather 
daring means of diverting their attention from the faulty, 
hesitating action of the performance. And now that the 
device had served its purpose I hastened back to the stage. 

“I am sorry, ladies and gentlemen, for the delay; but 
I just couldn’t help shaking the hand of my old friend and 
partner,”’ I said. 

The effect was what I wanted—and had expected. This 
unlooked-for happening, ostensibly no part of the show 
and quite human in its appeal, had caused them to forget 


‘a normal manner, taking it for 








Mr. Thurston's Famous Levitation Ilusi 


the earlier lapses. It had also given the members of the 
cast a chance to recover their poise. The remainder of the 
performance went over big. 

The hardest task of all for the magician is to create just 
such a friendly feeling as I have described in this case. It is 
the most important trick he carries in his bag. While I 
have said the public likes to be fooled and pays to be 
fooled, it should be borne in mind that most grown-ups go 
to a performance of the black art with a chip on their shoul- 
der, waiting for the conjurer to commit a blunder which 
puts the joke on himself or to de- 
ride him for his failure to deceive. 


There is no stage 
producer to select 
and build his ef- 
fects; he does it himself. There is no stage manager to 
direct—his duties are of a different kind; no plot, no 
regular lines or story to adhere to, no cut-and-dried routine 
to follow. The talk he uses is his own, a running fire of 
“patter” which must be changed and adjusted to meet 
each situdtion as it develops. The tricks are his own or 
those purchased from a predecessor. 

From the moment he sets out in his quest for artistic 
recognition untjl he finds himself at the head of hia own 
company, if he ever does, the magician goes it absolutely 

on his own. Few of them travel 
far, for there is little room at the 





In other words, you might say that 
the public likes to be fooled if it 
is well done, and resents it if the 
execution is clumsy. 

There is an utter lack of the 
warmth of feeling which radiates 
across the footlights to other 
classes of entertainers. Where a 
comedian or tragedian may pro- 
ceed with his entertainment in 


granted that the audience is al- 
ready sold to him, the magician’s 
first task always is to sell his per- 
formance and himself to the spec- 
tators. The human touch is his 
open sesame. 

I have spent thirty-five years in 
the acknowledged business of fool- 
ing the peopie. No man that ever 
lived can fool all the people all the 
time, not even he whose life spe- 
cialty it is to study and produce 
illusions that are too quick for the 
eye or seldom discernible to it. All 
through the summer months, our 
off season, I devote my time to 
synchronizing human dexterity 
with mechanical chicanery in pur- 
suit of stunts which are bewilder- 
ing. 








top. I have often thought it is 
the very freedom magicians are 
allowed in the production of their 
performances and this lack of re- 
sponsibility to anyone except 
themselves, which is the cause of 
so many failures. 

First impressions are never more 
lasting than they are in a magic 
show. Let me disclose some of the 
methods I employ to make the get- 
away favorable. The preparations 
for the night performance start at 
seven o'clock sharp. Every piece 
of apparatus is in its exact posi- 
tion. The electrician is standing 
beside the switchboard, ready to 
signal the carpenter in the flies for 
the raising of the curtain. Hun- 
dreds of details have been care- 
fully looked after by the thirty-two 
members of my company. The 
stage is set. The orchestra is play- 
ing. “Five minutes” lias been 
‘called by Fritz, my stage manager, 
who has been with me for nine- 
teen years. 

Promptly at two minutes before 
the time for the curtain to rise, | 
walk on the stage—-and never be- 
fore, for that is the most nerve- 








During the playing season I 
exhibit the finished article on 
the stage, backed by a company 


Abdul, the Hindu Who Assists Thurston, 
Performing an Indian Fire Trick 


racking part of the show, just 
before the curtain. [’ll confess 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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“How Can it be a Winter Resort When it Ain't Got No Winter, Billy? 


By Thomas McMorrow 


GRUGER 


W dex you need, Mr. Snowber,” said 
Doctor Slivovitz, lowering his weapons, 
“ia a rest from business.” 

I smiled in his face, pitying him, and me too, 
A doctor like that would tell an escaped convict 
to try and keep out in the open air. Resting from business 
was what ailed me. I was in the real-estate game then, 
too—if you know anybody wants a lot in a winter resort, 
either hot or cold, give me a ring at Thirty-fourth Street— 
and I hadn’t done enough business in the last four months 
to keep me in cigars. 

“Do you drink?” he said, opening a cabinet. 

“TL don’t mind,” I said. 

Cut it out,” he said, writing me a prescription for dry 
toast and hot water. 

“Take this before and after meals, doctor,” I asked, 
reading, ‘“‘or how?” 

“That's your reals,” he said, crossing me again. 
‘You've got to get some of that off you.” And he poked 
me on the belt buckle, which was located at that time about 
two feet in front of my backbone. “Rest and exercise. 
I'd advise you to run down to Florida for a few weeks; 
you'll be able to play a good game of golf down there at 
this seagon."’ 

“If I can,” I said, “it’s a wonderful climate.” I never 
had a golf stick in my hand in my life. Oh, I’m quite 
ithJetic, but bicycling is my game; I did .29 for the quar- 
ter against Kramer at the Vailsburg track in 1903, and 
I've kept up with it, too, never missing the six-day race in 
the Garden. Still, if one doesn’t ride himself, it is not the 
same thing, and I'd put on weight. But I was not yet so 
lost to self-reapect as to take to outdoor billiards and call 
it athletics. Not but what it would have been a good thing 
for me. When I rode a dead heat with Jimmy Michaels at 
Newark, I weighed a hundred and forty-six. Good grief, 
me a hundred and forty-six! I weigh that much now with 
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only one foot on. I met Charley Clarke at the Garden— 
you remember Charley; he held the record for the third 
and the half against time unpaced, and believe me, Char- 
ley’s no sylph nowadays either—and he said, “‘ Harry, you 
look like somebody put the foot pump to you!” He’s a 
card. But golf would be a blow-out. 

I got into my clothes and went out in the street. The 
first of the gang I met was Lew Bright—he’s developing 
Bright Sands, down on Long Island near Amityville. 

He said, “ How’s business?” 

“Sick in bed,” I said. ‘I’m going to Florida.” 

“Got something in sight down there?” he said. “I'll 
take a piece of it, sight unseen. Put me down for three 
thousand,” 

I said, “I’m not going on business. Just a pleasure 
trip.” 

“To Florida?” he said, sneering at me. “It must be 
good, if you’re so mean about it. I hope you lose your 
shirt. Put me down for three thousand, will you?” 

I met John Harkens in O'Brien's where I went for a good 
lunch before starting my training under the Slivovitz sys- 
tem. You must know John—Sundance Parkways, near 
Linoleumville on Staten Island? That’s John’s. 

He came over to the table, sighting me over the leg of 
mutton, and said, ‘What do you know?” 

“Off to Florida in the morning,” I mumbled. “Have a 
slice?”” Meaning the mutton. 

“T'll take a little of it, if you’re going in with your own 
money,” hesaid. ‘“ Five thousand or any part of it, up toa 
quarter of the operation. I'll take whatever you want to 
give me.” 


Answer Me That" 


I said, “I’m not going on business, John. 
Just for a rest.”’ 

“Indian giver,” hesaid. “Thought I wouldn’t 
take any, eh? You offered it, Harry, and if 
you leave me out I’m going to be sore.” 

I was taking the Floridian that pulls out of New York at 
9:15 A.M., but seven of them came down to the Pennsyl- 
vania without their breakfasts to see me off. They gave 
me a basket of fruit and a box of cigars and a bottle of 
gin. I gave the gin back, with a look; I don’t drink pro- 
hibition booze, as a matter of fact. Life is too sweet. I 
had answered Doctor Slivovitz that way because I sup- 
posed he was ordering me te take the stuff as medicine if 
it killed me. 

They took back the bottle of varnish remover, and 
handed me my traveling orders in the shape of a paper with 
a list of signatures. 

“We've formed a syndicate,” they said, “to take up to 
three-quarters, and not less than a half. You can commit 
us up to twenty-five thousand. What’s the matter with 
you, Harry? There’s lots of good things, and you’ll want 
in on something we have. Send us a wire when you have it 
sewed up; and don’t forget to state that your own private 
cash is going in. Don’t be a crab all your lifé.”’ 

“All right,” I said disgustedly. “If I buy down there, 
you’re in on it. Is that good enough?” 

“On the expenses too,”’ they said handsomely. “‘ Where’s 
your ticket? What, are you bronco busting?” And they 
chased right over to the Pullman window and swapped my 
upper for a drawing-room. There’s nothing small about 
that bunch. 

By the time we hit West Palm Beach I was saddle- 
galled from those narrow seats in the smoking room; it 
was nice of the boys to blow me to solitary confinement, 
but a man has got to be pretty well satisfied with himself 
to sit alone in a drawing-room for two days, and so for all 
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the time I spent in my cell they might just as well have 
bought me a seat in a day coach and saved money. 

I could get away from New York so promptly because, 
as I’ve said, business was flat. I was then marketing Cold 
Comfort, a summer resort —it was then a summer resort— 
that I’d put on the map of Westchester County east of 
Croton Falls. I had picked up three hundred and fifty 
acres of old farm land for a ten-thousand-dollar bill; it’s a 
beautiful country up that way, but not for farming, all 
hill and hollow. It’s a prime milk country, if the farmer 
can find his stock among the hills, the way they echo and 
reécho. The fellow I bought from had fifty cows, and was 
getting six hundred quarts a day, and was rich and influ- 
ential, until one day he killed a cow for beef, and then he 
was broke and had to sell out. When he went milking he 
could hear the whole herd, but he could not find more than 
one cow at a time, and as bad luck would have it that was 
the very one he killed. Well, that is how the story was told 
to me. But the country’s ruggedness and scenery make it 
a fine pleasure resort, or ought to. The lots went in the 
spring and summer, but you can’t sell summer lots when 
the leaves are falling, and so I was sitting around the office 
and watching the help to try and fasten a quarrel on them. 
But they were good boys; a month before I left they gave 
me a traveling bag for my birthday and said they hoped 
heartily I would find it useful. 

I chummed in the smoker with a man named Darrel, 
from Richmond, a little wisp of a Southern colonel with a 
white goatee. He was going down to locate a winter home 
and tantalize his heirs and assigns; he hated to go to bed, 
too, and we sat up most of the night and smoked the 
syndicate’s cigars. 

A fellow got on at Jacksonville, borrowed a match from 
me and a cheroot from Darrel and invited us into a con- 
versation. He said he was from Birmingham, and elicited 
from us the admissions that we were from New York 
and Richmond respectively. He then cross-examined us 
shrewdly, which peeved Darrel, being Southern and touchy; 
I broke down and made a clean breast of my affairs, ac- 
counting for every moment of my time. I supposed he was 
some sort of reporter. A business man can use all the right 
sort of publicity he can get; it’s only false statements 


about a man’s affairs that rile him. Take for instance this 
scandalous publicity of income-tax returns—but that’s not 
such a good example of what I mean either. I told this 
inquirer that I was a well-known New York capitalist, 
down to get away from business and grab something good, 
especially in trade for unimproved lots in Westchester. 

Darrel went on to Miami, but I got off at West Palm 
Beach at seven o’clock in the morning to find a hotel and 
win back two nights’ sleep. The cabby delivered me to the 
El Doremus where they gave me a nice room with un- 
obstructed view of a busy bus station for only ten a day 
and tips; this was early in December, and the hotels had 
not yet got their nerve up. 

I felt peckish when I arose that day, and I went down- 
stairs to eat, only to learn that the dining room had been 
turned into a real-estate office. I finally discovered a self- 
service cafeteria in the suburbs where only a hundred and 
fifty people were waiting for their daily oatmeal and con- 
densed milk, and I bought a place down front from a spec- 
ulator for a dollar. 

It was the same thing when I looked for a drug store to 
get a prescription of Doctor Slivovitz’s filled. I was di- 
rected to one of the best drug stores in town—what I was 
told was one of the best—and I found it in the throes of 
selling out before turning into a local office of Muscle Shoals. 
It was full of a maddened mass of humanity, grabbing medi- 
cal supplies of any sort before too late. I caught the fever 
and dashed in, coming out with a rubber bathing cap, a 
popular reprint of Gulliver’s Travels, a box of salt-water 
taffy and a pair of pants stretchers. 

I went back to the hotel and sat in the lobby in my new 
linen suit and pith helmet; I would contribute my bit to 
the reigning atmosphere of wealth and fashion. A young- 
ish man, tall and athletic, with aquiline features and slicked 
hair, crossed the lobby in flowing shirt and linen knickers, 
and grasped my hand with a beaming smile. 

“My old friend, Mr. Darrel!’’ he exclaimed, overjoyed. 

“Of Richmond?” I said, rising and pumping his hand. 

“Of Richmond, my old home town. Tell me, colo- 
nel ———”’ 

“Down here to buy a winter home?” I pursued, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. 
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“Glad to have you with us, colonel. Tell me 

“‘A mistake in identity,” I said, giving his hand back to 
him, and sitting down. ‘I’m the other prospect. Colonel 
Darrel went on to Miami.’’ And I picked up a newspaper 
to read it. 

It wasn’t five minutes before I heard a fine barytone 
voice cry, ‘By George, it is!’’ And I knew without looking 
up that it was. But I looked, and there was the twin of my 
mistaken acquaintance. The twin bolted at me, and caught 
my hands away from the newspaper. 

“Snowber,”’ he*exulted. “‘The old boy himself! This is 
a surprise. And how’s every little thing on Thirty-fourth 
Avenue in Westchester, Harry? Remember me, don't 
you?” 

“Absolutely,” I said, sparring for time. ‘Let me see 
you're Nick the Welcher who ran a handbook: beside the 
Grotesque Theater and beat it off with the bets after. ts 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Snowber. Don't you remem- 
ber ——”” 

“No, no, don’t tell me,”’ I said, halting him. “I'll have 
you right away. Let me see the back of your neck. No, 
you’re not Hungry Eddie. Who are you then? Wait, wait! 
Did you ever peddle horse radish? Just answer me that.” 

Then I stopped ragging him and let him tell me whom he 
wished to be. I wasn’t angry; the bluff was only his ap- 
proach, and I'd had to make the acquaintance of pros 
pects many and eft. It wouldn’t have done any good to 
get angry, anyway; theré wasn’t a chance in the worid of 
shaking the pack off, now that they'd got on my trail. I 
had admitted that I had money and that I was willing to 
spend it; it’s an ironclad rule in every selling game to dog 
the prospect with money until he spends it somewhere; 
and there was a sales manager somewhere in the back- 
ground who knew the rules. 

His name was Abraham Morgelt; I called him Abe, 
being his buddy from the old home town. He didn’t men- 
tion real estate until the following day, concentrating on 
the preliminary step of attention. I sold bonds when I first 
got off my bicycle, for Germain and Fraker, and I remem 
ber how old Fraker used to harp on attention in his sales 
letters. “If the lead looks as if he wouldn't stampede 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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UT Mr. Mead at the 
Piowe end of the table 
that corner there,”’ said 
Mrs. Bantry. 
“There?” inquired her sec- 
retary, jarred for a moment 
from her respectful calm. 

“There!"’ repeated Mrs. 
Bantry with cold decision. 
“Are you taking this silly 
tournament as seriously, 
Migs Peckham, as the rest of 
the town? Let melook at the 
layout, please!” 

Mrs. Bantry lay back 
amidst the pink-and-white 
foam of her bed, studying the 
negtly iettered diagram. 

Miss Peckharn, whose posi- 

tion depended on dovetailing 

her actions with her employ- 

er’s moods, made a survey of 

the immediate past and 

reached a rapid conclusion 

Mrs. Bantry had gone sour 

on the tennis crowd. Last 

year her dinner to the cham- 

pion had rivaled the finals as 

the event of tennis week. 

Miss Peckham suddenly re- 
membered a fact that 

brought iliumination, The 
champion and his court had 

accepted an invitation this 

year to a state dinner at the 

country club, and had done 

it without the formality of 

finding whether Mrs. Bantry 

was going to dine them or no. True, 
Mrs. Bantry had probably no intention 
of repeating her triumph. She never 
lingered on a height already won. Other 
circumstances made that still less un- 
likely. 

Miss Peckham, who served as beater 
to a steady, persistent lion hunt, knew 
that three magnificent specimens had 
come roaring through the bush into 
Corning’s Neck that very week—an 
{talian dramatist in search of American 
impressions and royaities, a Hungarian 
statesman promoting international 
friendship with a view to a loan, a 
Swedish count in full ery after a wife 
and a fortune. Under these circumstances, Mrs. Bantry 
would never have given a tennis dinner that week. But 
still, there was the slight to be avenged. Mentally, Miss 
Peckham ran over the list of guests. Among all the tennis 
crowd Mrs. Bantry had invited only Lawrence Mead; per- 
hapa because she liked him; perhaps because he was rated 
as the coming champion, and Mrs. Bantry kept always an 
anchor to windward; but mostly that she might, in her own 
delicate but decisive way, snub him on behalf of the element 
he represented. Wher. Mrs. Bantry handed back the dia- 
gram and spoke, conjecture became certainty. 

“To his left, Harriet Waterman.” Harriet was talkative 
and fatuous. 

“To her left, Horace Beeman.” Harriet had a pale pas- 
sion for Horace Beeman, himself a worn-out bachelor beau. 
She could be depended upon to neglect anyone to her right. 

“To Mr. Mead’s right, that daughter of John Comstock. 
tielen’s the name, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mra. Bantry— Helen.” 

Mrs. Bantry’s tones, until now a little blurred with 
sleep, took on a rich decisiveness as she raised her thoughts 
for a moment to the surface. 

“She's an unknown quantity, but I feel sure — 

Miss Peckham wished that her employer would go on. 
The unspoken sentence appended to the “but” promised 
a story worth hearing; something—dimly remembered 
about a long retirement from the world. A scandal, prob- 
ably, 

“You may bring up my mail,” ordered Mrs, Bantry. 
Her tone had changed again. She was smiling now. Hav- 
ing arranged to meke everyone in that corner uncomfort- 
able and irritated, she felt contentment and holy peace. 


” 


“Miss Comstock!” announced the butler, partly to the 
staircase and partly to empty air. Mrs. Bantry, descend- 
ing, glanced at the clock. She quickened her pace, and 
experienced a slight though definite sense of irritation. 
Ten minutes efter the hour and five minutes before anyone 
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else might be expected to arrive—but social ciphers were 
always prompt. As she entered the salon, irritation blew 
away before a gust of admiration. 

Miss Comstock was crossing toward the colony of divans 
which made hospitable and human the center of this formal 
state apartment. Against the soft blue of walls and hang- 
ings, the subdued lights, she moved, a study in golds. 

“This is beauty!”’ thought Mrs. Bantry before she 
added, “This is a person!"’ Her acquisitive eyes catalogued 
the details. Blond hair which the lights touched with 
bronze swirled like bands of beaten metal over a little head. 
The figure was slim but voluptuous; firmly sinewed, per- 
haps, but still soft. 

The girl sensed approach, stopped, turned on Mrs. 
Bantry a pair of gray eyes which seemed to light the room 
with cold fire. ‘“ Voluptuous!"’ Mrs. Bantry had said to 
herself. ‘And spiritual!” she added now. The girl's his- 
tory disentangled itself from the miscellaneous gossip in 
Mrs. Bantry’s memory. 

That accounted, of course, for this aura of innocence 
or whatever you might call it—she found herself searching 
for expression. 

Her voice, speaking the conventional phrases of greet- 
ing, came out soft and shy but decisive. By now Mrs. 
Bantry was vividly interested, had begun plotting social 
adventures. 

Suddenly, too, she found herself justifying that ar- 
rangement at the lower end of her table. The malice of 
Mrs. Bantry burned in short flares and spurts; often when 
the impulse was past and her dainty mischief done, she 
made amends to herself by arguing mischief into virtue. 

“On your right, my dear, I have put Tommy Seavern; 
he'll amuse you. Don’t mind that frightfully irritating 
calm of his. It’s only his pose. If I were a young woman 
beside him, I'd consider it a challenge. And on your left, 
Lawrence Mead. He plays tennis.” 

“Oh, I know os 

“You've met him?” 
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“No, but I’ve been reading the newspapers.”’ 

“Which print nothing but lawn tennis this 

week. Lawrence Mead, the coming champion.” 

Mrs. Bantry clipped her syllables sarcastically. 

A gleam of the morning’s malice had shot for a 

moment into her mood. 

“But he’s really quite tol- 

erable for all that. He’s 

been playing the game in 

his desultory way ever 

since he left college. But 

he’s become a newspaper 

feature—isn’t that what 

it’s called?”’—clipped syl- 

lables again here—‘‘only 

during the past year. So 

he’s a little older and bet- 

ter balanced than the rest 

of the overadvertised 

young——”” Mrs. Bantry 

paused for aword. Before 

she got it, another idea set 

her off on a new track. 

“As though it mattered, 

now that tennis has become 

democratized! Once, the 

tournament drew our peo- 

ple. Now we’re only a 

tuning up for the cham- 

pionship at Forest Hills, 

where anyone may enter. 

You can imagine! Heav- 

ens, [used to think polowas 

safe, now even polo ——”’ 

The easy but formal entrance of Baron 

Fortesian, the statesman from Hungary, 

swerved Mrs. Bantry onto the trail of big- 

ger game. Helen stood watching him express 

with face and gesture his whole-hearted de- 

votion to Mrs. Bantry, of all women in the 

world; watching the summer sunset afterglow 

fade over wide lawns, pleached paths and 

artistically gardened vistas that carried the glance to a 

sea which looked as though it also had been mowed and 

rolled every day for fifty years; watching natural light 

and artificial light play strange shadowy tricks with the 

Louis Quinze furniture; watching most intently of all the 

tall, swaying, correct figure, the lean, high-nosed marble 

face of her hostess. And the expression in her gray eyes 

explained perhaps that evanescent impression of inter- 

ested candor which had attracted Mrs. Bantry. It was 

not a baby stare; it was too mature and humorous for 

that. But it took in everything with the look of a child 

who is beholding his first Christmas tree. The baron, on 

presentation, kissed her hand Continental fashion; and in 

his own fashion swept her face, as he bent down, with a 

glance balanced between ardor and respect. Mrs. Bantry, 

watching, smiled, and her eyes softened. The Comstock 

girl had drawn back and flushed slightly. So she herself 

had felt at sixteen when a foreigner first kissed her hand; 

pleased, thriiled, a little frightened, wishing he wouldn't 
do it and wishing he would do it again. 

This mere supernumerary stuck unaccountably in Mrs. 
Bantry’s consciousness. The company was arriving now; 
cars as sleek and fine lined as Thoroughbred horses laced 
with their dimmed lights the vista of park and ocean. The 
salon had become languidly animate with soft-voiced 
chatter, controMed laughter, suggested perfumes. But even 
as she struggled to recall by name that play of the Italian 
which set New York afire last year, to remember where the 
Swedish count stoéd in the war, to find impromptu bad- 
inage for the rest, Mrs. Bantry was glancing over her 
shoulder at the girl by the big couch. At first she stood 
alone, still wearing that expression of amused wonder; 
now she was talking to the Massinghams. 

Lawrence Mead was approaching her. But a knot of 
men stopped him, gathered about him. Talking about the 
day’s matches, of course. Wasn’t he a finalist tomorrow? 
The butler announced dinner. As she took Baron For- 
tesian’s arm, Mrs. Bantry suddenly unloaded a remote 
corner of her mind. 

“T could never make out whether it was just sophistica- 
tion with that Lawrence Mead, or coldness—or what ——"’ 

“Madame?” inquired the puzzied baron. 

“His immunity to girls—considering that they are per- 
petually trying to make fools of themselves over him,”’ 
said Mrs. Bantry. Then, realizing she had been talking 
aloud, she pulled herself up with something as near em- 
barrassment as she had felt for ten years. 


An irregular face, a little lined, spite of its youth; rather 
negative hair—mouse-colored, if anything—dark blue 
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eyes; loose, easy, controlled motion, of course; so, as he 
seated her, Helen Comstock catalogued him in a furtive 
glance. She absorbed this only dimly. She was trying to 
pull back into memory a hastily read headline from the 
evening paper. Someone had won a thrilling five-set 
match. Should she venture Suddenly that problem 
solved itself. From the upper reaches of the long table, a 
man had called, “I say, Lawrence———”’ caught his eye, and 
in pantomime of congratulation was shaking hands with 
himself. Now Mead was seated; he turned his dark blue 
eyes lazily on her. Then he smiled. That smile made a 
great deal of difference. In repose, his face had seemed 
irregularly: austere, even puritanic. But the movement of 
his lips, the crinkle of his eyes, gleamed to light tiny candles 
at all the points of his countenance. He waited as though 
he was expecting her to start conversation. Helen stirred 
in her chair, snatched at the first commonplace to hand. 

“You won today!” 

“Yes,”’ he said absently. He did not take his eyes from 
her face however. And then—‘“‘You ought always to 
wear your hair like that.” 

Helen stiffened. Her mind, her soul and her lips made 
three separate and distinct answers. 

Her mind said, “‘How do you know I don’t?” 

Her soul said, “‘ This is thrilling, somehow.” 

Her lips said, “‘ Really?” 

She wondered if that sounded offensive. She ventured 
to look up. He had flushed just a trifle. He must have 
taken it as sarcasm. She hadn't intended it so. Again she 
took refuge in the commonplace. 

“Congratulations.” 

“Oh, yes!"”” He seemed to grasp at the commonplace 
himself. “‘It was a hard match. And I have a harder one 
tomorrow.”’ Then he dropped his eyes on her, and again 
he flushed ever so slightly. 

“You live here, do you?” That was what his lips said, 
but his intent eyes said something more compelling. ‘Tell 
me—tell me—tell me.”’” What did he want her to teil him? 

Suddenly she found herself answering those eyes: 

“No, New York nominally. I’m visiting the Carring- 
dens. I haven’t lived anywhere to speak of in the past 
seven years. I haven't lived at all. I’ve been dead in life.’’ 
She pulled herself up. The pause was eloquent, expectant. 

“*Go on,” he ordered. “Traveling?” 

“Not even that. I’ve been most of the time in one spot. 
You see, I had a brother wounded in the war.” 

She stopped. She did not pity herself; she was asking 
no pity of anyone for what had passed; she had intended 
not to talk of those seven dun 
years; and here she was, about to 
spill it al) to the first man at the 
first dinner party! Yet his re- 
sponse impelled her to go on. 

“‘And you've been taking care 
of him?” 

“Has anyone told you?” 

“No.”’ 

“T’ve been taking care of him 
yes. Were you : 

““Inthewar? Oh, certainly —on 
the Mexican border! I didn’t get BRS 
across.”” He seemed to grasp her 
meanings before she had finished 
her sentences, even to pluck them 
out of her mind. 

“Well, that’s all—caring for 
him.” 

“No, that isn’t all. I'd like to 
know the rest.” And then she 
was telling it, frankly though 
jerkily; but the climax first. 

**Wounded terribly 
and shell shock. A shock 
that amounted to insanity. 

His mind—and it had been 
a very fine one—as good as 
gone. Butstillso sweet, so 
docile—except for periods 
when he’d do strange 
things. My mother had 
died two years before. I 
was the only one who could 
handle him—we had been 
very close. It was best to 
take him far away from 
everything, where he could 
be absolutely quiet, see as 
few people as possible and 
work alittle with his hands; 
that or an institution. We 
were seven years in the 
San Juan country—desert and mountains.’ 

“‘And then?” His expression showed that 
he anticipated, even before she answered, the 
meaning of that answer. 

“He died six weeks ago.’ 

He said nothing. She liked that. She 
glanced hastily down at her filmy blue dress. 


’ 





““We don't believe in mourning in our family. When he 
went overseas—he especially asked us not—if he was 
killed. And so I’m back. And this is like fairyland. No 
people, really, for seven years-—just passers-by and books.” 
She pulled back here. “I’m breaking all the rules of charm 
and society conversation as taught in the school where I 
was finished,” she laughed. “I’ve been talking about my- 
self when I should have been encouraging you to talk about 
yourself. Put me at my ease. What do you do?” 

“Oh, I play lawn tennis.” 

She looked for the first time full into his face, 

“You do a great deal more than that, I think.’”’ He 
became grave. 

“‘No, I haven’t so far. You make me feel very trivial 
with what you've just told me. You see ———” Here he 
seemed to be looking inward, scrutinizing himself. And 
when he spoke it was with an appearance of difficulty; as 
though something stronger than his will drew out the words. 

“T was intercollegiate champion. Then the war. Then 
I kept on playing tournament tennis because I like it better 
than anything else in the world. Only I didn’t really play 
tennis—I know that now. I just trifled with the game, as 
I’ve trifled with everything. It’s my misfortune, I sup- 
pose, that I don’t have to work. Life’s been entirely too 
easy. And last year I looked myself in the face. What I 
needed was to do something hard—with everything I had 
in me. Well, tennis was the thing I could do best. Trivial, 
but true. I made up my mind to have a try—a serious 
try—at the championship. I put into my game what it had 
always lacked—-concentration and the will to win, espe- 
cially concentration. Training myself to see nothing in the 
world when I'm playing except that ball, and to think of 
nothing except how and where to put it.” 

“And they say you stand a splendid chance to win 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, tomorrow! Yes, it counts a great deal in a way. 
This is the most important preliminary tournament. And 
it happens to be the first time I’ve met the champion this 
season. If I beat him, it’s a fine start toward beating him 
at Forest Hills next month in the real championship. And 
at any rate I'll get a line on his game.” 

“Do you care a great deal?” 

He had been very grave. Now again the smile lit the 
tiny candles at the points of his countenance. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘when I think it over, that’s the most 
encouraging thing——not my phenomenal rise in lawn ten- 
nis” —a little sarcastic twist of his lips drew the conceit 
from this phrgse—‘‘ but the way I do care.” 
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“And when you're champion?” 7 

“If I become champion-—well, I said when I looked my- 
self in the face last winter that I’d win the championship 
if I could, just by way of discipline, and then find some job 
more worth while. But I don't know, When you're 
champion, there are so many influences holding you to the 
game. Vanity among them, I suppose.” 

Here he stopped abruptly. At just this point, too, the 
man on Helen's right seemed to feel that it was time for 
some polite advances. He turned to address her, but the 
intent pose of her head warned him away. 

“Well, you've a right to fancy yourself,”’ she said. 

“And after all,"’ he resumed, ignoring the compliment, 
“T wonder sometimes if it isn’t worth while. If a man has 
no other special talent, I mean. Isn’t it as decent and dig- 
nified as going out and making a million dollars that I don’t 
need?”’ Here came another of his abrupt pauses; and as 
suddenly, he spoke again: “I don’t know why I'm talking 
this way to you. Or maybe I do. But I’ve never said it to 
anyone before.” 

“It may put you further at your ease,”’ replied Helen 
softly, “to know that you're the only person besides my 
father, of course—to whom I've talked about my brother.” 

With the dessert, Mrs. Bantry took advantage of a 
pause in the flow of the baron’s conversation to survey the 
field of action. Her glance halted at that corner which she 
had planned and contrived to render so uncomfortable. 
Lawrence Mead and Helen Comstock were talking intently; 
his face, turned toward hers, was illuminated as she had 
never seen it before. 

“* Heavens,”’ she thought in deplorable slang, “ that Com- 
stock girl works fast! The candid pose—why haan’t eny- 
one else thought of it bef-re?"’ As she rose to signal the 
dispersal for coffee, Mrs. Bantry found herseif regretting 
something she had believed in for a moment and lost. 

The mosaic which had been the dinner party broke into 
a kaleidoscope of movement and color and settled down 
as the guests regrouped themselves by the open windows 
of the salon, in the intimate littie side rooms or along the 
lighted terraces, into brilliant spots. Without a word of 
invitation or acceptance, Helen and the tennis man, stil! 
talking eye to eye, rounded the table, made for the piazzas. 
Three frilled shirt fronts barred the way. Foremost was 
an elderly man with the beefy, port-wine-colored visage of 
a British country squire. He seized Lawrence Mead heart- 
ily by the lapels of his coat, dragged him bodily away from 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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“If You'tt Stand for it I Think I’m Guing to Talk to No One Else But You Tonight"’ 








THE 


N THE course of a few days Jesse 
] changed his place of living. Pola 
had left the Ambassador for her 
house; her rooms in Reposa—as the 
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Instead, the whole truth was, I 
was deep in a book about the catch- 
ing of very large fish in far seas; my 
mind was filled not with graceful 





name indicated quieter 
in Huerta, and he moved 
into them. They were on the ground 


strung along a terrace and bril 


were 


than thon 


floor, 
liant grass; and every morning, as we 
had breakfast together, a girl of un- 
common attractiveness would read, in 
attitudes of unstudied and accidental 
hammock just out- 

jesse, who was ex 
hadn't even smiled 


charm, in a cour h 
side the windows 
ceedingly modeat 
at her; but I did get him to admit 
that ehe was probably conscious of his 
presence in California. She would like 
you to throw open the door and offer 
her a contract, went on. Remember 
the girls in Florida. The winter be- 
fore, Jesse and I had gone to Florida 
and Cuba, and for the first time I had 
realized the of the 
world of moving pictures over the 


Immense power 
young feminine mind 

Girls, in their best frocks and most 
impreasive manner, were continually 
meeting us by chance in the corridor 
that led to his rooms in the Breakers 
Hotel; the girls at the news stands in 
both the Breakers and Royal Poinci- 
ana, in Palm Beach, had their hair 
freshly appearance 
and sold cigars and candy and sou- 
venirs, post cards and chewing gum, 
with an air of passionate and remote 
melancholy; and once when we went 
sitting room a young sym- 
advanced impetu- 
the bathroom, 

This was 
usually, 


marcelled at his 


into his 
metrical 
ously from where, ip 
had herself 


all, for me, very 


person 
ahe secreted 


atirring 


Fiattered by Mr. Nichols 


N THE Royal Poinciana two really 

lovely girla, with a mingled shyness 
and determination, took, each of them, 
one of my arms. Oh, Mr. Lasky, they 
began. Pride, if nothing elsé, forced 
me to admit at once that I wasn't 
I ary here with Mr, Lasky, I 
continued. Lam Mr. Hergesheimer 
Joseph Hergesheimer. But they re- 
leased me at once; they were sorry, 


Jesse 





poetry but with the forming deter- 
mination that I must try the tarpon 
of the Cuban coast. I had caught 
them on moonlit nights in the Cap- 
tiva Pass, in Florida, and along the 
Panuco River, above the oil refineries 
of Tampico, but the blue-black water 
of the Caribbean Sea promised a dif- 
ferent and equal pleasure. 

It was evident that I was largely a 
trivial person; and yet, objectionable 
as a number of very articulate people 
found the books I persisted in writing, 
they weren’t trivial. It was very 
strange. I couldn’t read Latin or 
Greek or German or Spanish or 
French. Italian was now beyond me, 
and many of the great books in Eng- 
lish that I could read I had indolently 
ignored. 

I had tried Dickens without suc- 
cess, a chapter of Thackeray was 
enough, Bacon I was ignorant of, I 
knew nothing of the Restoration 
drama and was familiar with only the 
lyrics of Shakspere; Johnson, seen by 
Boswell, was anuisance; George Eliot 
tired me beyond endurance; twenty 
pages had been enough of Wuthering 
Heights; Jane Eyre I had considered 
at the age of ten and notsince; I failed 
properly to appreciate Jane Austen 
and I would never, in spite of my 
contrary purpose, read the incompa- 
rable Chaucer. 


Obeying One’s Public 


GAINST that, I did like John 
Donne and Jeremy Taylor, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, a poet I 
heard almost nothing of, and Sir 
Thomas Browne; and, until I had 
begun to write, sometime between 
eighteen and twenty, 

I had been satu- 














they said in chorus, and swept away, 
hiding their embarrassment, their 
complete indifference to whom I had 
turned out to be, in a glacial annoyance of carriage. 

I saw very little of Jesse at dinner or in the evening, and 
so, practically every day, he had invited me for breakfast 
and the discuasion of all that was happening to us. The 
operation of this was always identical—I'd arrive at Re- 
posa on the precise second agreed upon, after having or- 
dered breakfast from my rooms, and Jesse would be more 
or leas dressed; that is, he’d have something on. In his 
bedroom he'd be hurrying from spot to spot, the clothes 
for that morning mingled with the black clothes of last 
night. I'd wedge the buttons into the starched cuffs of his 
shirt; we would choose a necktie and find an appropriate 
handkerchief, and breakfast would arrive. I would start 
with the prune juice while Jesse lingered brushing his hair, 
and then he'd appear serene, contented and without a 
His attitude would suggest that I had ar- 
What did you do last night? he invariably 
aaked. Did you enjoy it? Well, I mostly replied, I saw 
Aileen and we played dominoes. At this he never failed to 
appear mystified; he hadn't played dominoes since he was 
a child and couldn't actually remember it then. Dominoes, 
ne’d repeat, with his ingratiating smile—what 4 game! 
With that smile Jesse always mitigated any note of criti- 
cism in his voice or feeling. He, it turned out, had been to 
an immense occasion where he was presented with a com- 
memorative piece of silver. 

Tonight, he went on, there is to be a showing of Mr. 
Griffith’s new picture for a few people at the studio, and 
would you care to come. I'll be glad to, I assured him, if I 
could bring the Nichols, who were having dinner with 
Robert Mrs. Nichols and Aileen—and that he 
eordial about. The dinner was as pleasant as 
and before it began Nichols placed what was 


trace of haste 


i+ " , 
rived [oo soon 


me and 
was very 


possible; 
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John Gilbert as Rudotph and Lillian Gish as Mimi in 
King Vidor’s Production of La Bohéme 


obviously a very old and valuable book, bound 
in vellum, on my table. His manner seemed 
to indicate that it was a bomb he hoped I 
wouldn't notice until he had left and it went 
off; where in reality it was a present with my 
name beautifully inscribed in the front. When 
they had gone, and I had returned to the Am- 
bassador, I looked very carefully at the book 
Nichols had given me. It was fine with age, 
with mellow paper and lovely printing; and 
in Latin, a language I had neglected to learn. 
Yes, its wisdom and pgetry and form were 
closed to me. I could see that Horace had 
written it, but that was all. 





rated with the Eng- 
lish poetry of the 
nineteenth century 
As the number of my 
written paragraphs 
multiplied, my in- 
terest in reading de- 
clined, perhaps 
because I wasn’t ca- 
pable of both. I lost 
interest in the ac- 
complishments of 
literature and be- 
came involved with 
the difficulties of its 
means. A finished 
beauty was infinitely 
less engaging than 
the imperfections of 
my own efforts. And 
so in place of enjoy- 
ing a reach of Horace 
before I fell off to 








I began, uncomfortably, to reflect on my 
ignorance, the fact of my total failures at 
school. I had complained about the lack of 
background in moving-picture directors, and here I was 
helpless in the face of the simple lines of Horace, an urban 
gentleman, I had been given to understand, who had found 
pleasure in the country. The words Falernian wine 
came into my head; I had a vague idea that the Romans 
had corrupted the Greek civilization—but perhaps only 
in architecture—and no more. 

I wondered if Miss McLeary were better founded in tiie 
classics, and thought of telegraphing her: Can you read 
Horace in the original? But I didn’t. As it was, she and 
the telegraph office in West Chester had enough trouble 
with me, Nichols had been splendid in his complete as- 
sumption that I was the master of antique and sonorous 
languages. You will like a little of it before you fall off to 
sleep, he had told me; and, confused by the compliment, 
I hadn't contradicted him. 
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Renée Adorée in the Role of 


sity play passe lal salager epics pry sleep, I was busy with 
the problem of how to 
save a large hooked 
fish from the ravages of sharks. I was wondering where 
I could live in the intervals of fishing on the Cuban coast. 

Again at the Fairbanks’ for dinner, with Lillian once 
more on my right. Mrs. Fairbanks and I came to another 
of our amicable differences of conviction; she was inter- 
ested in the body of opinion of her whole public, of the 
public, and I was forced to admit that only the opinions of 
a very few were important to me. The proof of her right- 
ness, she felt, lay in the display, in the theaters and moving- 
picture houses, of the sign Standing Room Only. The 
people were invariably correct in their choice of what she 
should, where they were concerned, do. She was willing to 
accept their great massed voice for her direction. 

There I was as far removed from her as it was possible 
to get; if I had listened in the beginning to my own infi- 
nitely smaller public I’d have arrived simply nowhere. 


Musetta in La Bohéme 
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I wasn’t in the least interested by indiscriminate judgments; 
it was necessary to the validity of what I did that it should 
deliberately proceed in the face of an enormous indiffer- 
ence and a sharp scorn; or perhaps I should say that my 
conceit was such that I insisted on hanging myself in my 
own way, with my own sentences. My peaceful conten- 
tion with Mrs. Fairbanks was brought to a temporary stop 
by the soup—we were having a purely Mexican dinner 
and I was interested to see how Lillian, in her unsuspecting 
coolness of person, would survive such burning condiments. 
I shall like it very much, she said firmly, and then ate a 
spoonful of beans. Oh! she exclaimed, and an expression of 
pained amazement spread over the pure oval of her face. 
She softly laid the spoon by her plate and took no more of 
that. The rest of the dishes she first tried very carefully. 
After dinner we went back into the drawing-room and 
the lights were extinguished for a picture, but it was very 
different from 
the one we 
had before 
seen together. 
It was a his- 
torical com- 
edy, almost a 
satirical par- 
ody, with 
Raymond 
Griffith, and 
I couldn’t see 
how either the 
picture or 
Griffith might 
be improved. 
We laughed 
continuously. 
Lillian ex- 
claimed with 
pleasure, and 
Douglas and 
Mrs. Fair- 
banks agreed 
with my 
pleasure. It 
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Raymond Griffith was dex- 


terously 
played and always highly amusing; the two girls in it were 
charming and Griffith was usually rushing distractedly 
from one to the other. It wasn't, I suppose, very novel 
Raymond Griffith, with a pair of dice, took all the feathers 
and beaded finery from an Indian chief; he lured the 
Indians from a war dance into the steps of 
the Charleston; and when it appeared 
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conduct, his expressions, con- 
fronting a solemn, an irrevoca- 
ble fact. He was raised from 
the ground and lowered and 
raised again in irreproachable 
clothes and an idiotic look of 
protest; and then, finally, he 
was pulled entirely over the 
limb the rope hung from, and 
everyone concerned fell back- 
ward into the dust. I was com- 
pletely satisfied with the whole 
performance, tired from laugh- 
ing, and when it was over my 
mind returned to Chaplin. But 
not because Raymond Griffith 
had suggested him. Griffith was 
an individual; I was recalling 
how Charlie Chaplin—a very 
serious man—made me laugh 
to the point of humiliation. I 
went with Dorothy to see The 
Gold Rush and at moments I 
was exhausted with a ridiculous 
and noisy enjoyment. 

I laughed at Chaplin when I 
saw him and he was at his best, 








was asatirist. But 
his satire--here he 
was purely crea- 
tive—lay in actual 
presentation rather 
than by a comment 
on it. He was the 
veritable waltzing 
man with a dog tied 
to his trousers and 
the girl of his 
choice mocking 
him! 

I had heen inter- 
ested in his bravest 
moments; I real- 
ized how widely 
separated they were 
and what deserts of 
the commonplace 
lay between them, 
the commonplace 
that reached with 
the monotony of a 
fog over the world 
of moving pictures. 
The Gold Rush was 








but when I thought about him * in no way domi- 
I was sober minded. He was, , ee nated by the fire of 
in the shadow of his pantomime ¥ revealing satire 
transferred to the screen, the Richard Barthetmess in Tol’able David and moving com- 


most satisfactory actor I had 

ever seen; he gave me a greater, a more complete, satisfac- 
tion than any other; the range of emotions and thoughts 
he brought up was extraordinary. Mainly, there was that 
presentation of the brutality of chance I had spoken of, 
the spectacle of an impotent and conceited atom lost and 
whirling among the frigid stars. He had this effect on me 
as well—he clarified to me what I was doing; a smal! 
number of books and paintings and musical scores, works 
of art, had done that, and I was immeasurably in their 
debt. 

The spirit of courage is contagious, and the spirit of a 
book above all pettiness and conceived in clear beauty 
communicated to me, as much as I was able to absorb, at 
least the breath of its unheated serene fineness. And for 
that, and for more than once, I was indebted to Chaplin. 
I had said that his mind was not unusual, but it could not 
have been negligible; it must have had its secret appre- 
hensions, for, at bottom, his great ability was critical; he 


prehension; it was 
even without any logic of progress; it was so large and 
shapeless, so loose in construction, that I was afraid {ft 
would break under the weight of public patronage; where 
it should have been firm, consecutive, it betrayed its 
promise. And at the end Chaplin, with a fortune of gold, 
married the girl who had mocked him; Chaplin, the eter- 
nally unmarriageable, the individual who could never own 
anything, who could never succeed, never reach any des- 
tination. Charlie Chaplin with the stupidity of a fur coat 
hiding his inimitable human raggedness! 


The Art of Accepting Criticism 


T MARION DAVIES’ party we had arranged to see 
each other again; I said something about the con- 
struction of The Gold Rush apd Chaplin was interested; 
we would develop it in deta; but we didn’t. Exeept 
for the dinner where we both spoke, we had no further 
contact; and though I was sorry for this, 

it had its fortunate aspect, since it was 





that he was about to be hanged, when, 
actually, he was hauled into the air, his 
expression of nonchalant surprise was in 
the perfection of the comic spirit. 





Charlie Chaplin as a Satirist 


WONDERED how the hanging of a 

man could be so irresistibly funny, an 
operation in itself notably without humor, 
and came to the conclusion that the essence 
of the scene lay in the fact that there was no 
question of strangling involved. I realized 
there was no possibility of tragedy. I was 
free from that oppression; and what re- 
mained was the absurdity of Griffith’s 
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in my character, in my lack of tact, to 
push my criticisms to the farthest point 
I'd have been carried away by the sound 
of my own convictions and-ended, in 
Chaplin's thoughts, as something of a 
presumptuous nuisance. I realized that, 
remembering my reactions to criticisrn~ a 
critic seldom endeared himself to me. J 
understood how necessary to him his in 
tegrity was; academically, I appreciated 
an honesty undeterred by any considera 
tions of expediency; but I appreciated it 
best when it was engaged with books other 
than mine. The correction of an actual 
mistake in any of my pages | regarded as 
(Continued on Page 221) 




















John Gilbert in The Big Parade 
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Dougtas Fairbanks in The Biack Pirate 
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Henry King, the Director of Tot'ablte David 
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By the Time I'd Hauted Bnough Top Sail te the Front 
Lawn, 1 Had a Blister for Every Chin® in China 


HO’'S that man I seen you talking to this eve- 
W ning?’ I aska the frau a couple of weeks after we'd 
completed our house at Doughmore-on-the-Sound. 

“That wasn't no man, Mr. Bonehead,” she returns. 
“That was your gardener.” 

“My how-was-that?”’ I inquires. 

“Your gardener,"’ repeats Kate. “You don't expect 
we're going to have this place sticking out like a sore thumb 
in the middle of a sand lot, do you? It’s got to be land- 
scaped,.”’ 

“Not with my panting bank roll, it doesn’t have to be,” 
I barks. “I’m the landscape for this joint the way I’m 
terraced with mortgages and hedged with interest notes. 
This hut lodks sweet enough “ad 

“Yes,”’ cuts in the missus, “like a diamend stud in a 
dirty denim shirt.”’ 

“What would you suggest,”’ I asks, sarcastic 
peddle the sparkler to launder the shirt?” 

* Kate's right,” remarks Hank Ritter, who's drifted over 
to the shack with Jim and Lizzie Magruder for a five- 
handed massacre of the neighbors. ‘ You can’t blow your- 
self for a dinner jacket and then balk at buying a clean 
collar to go with the layout.” 

“Maybe not,” I admits, “ providing the tailor leaves you 
a few Know what this stack of sticks and 


“that we 


slim dimes 
back’? 
anys Hank 

‘i should have got off that easy!" I comes back. “When 
I started out I figured it would cost twice as much as I 
figured; when I got through 

“You'd been doubled and redoubled,” finishes Ritter. 
“T’'ve just played a hand with those contractors myself and 
Just the same, you've got to mani- 
ure your grounds even if it brings the sheriff on the run.” 

‘Even!’ I yelps, “Right now I can feel his hot breath 
on the back of my neck. How much,” I asks, turning to 


stucco set me 


* Enough,” 


I know hew they bid, 


i Grate Ritter by the Arm and We Deo a War Dance 
Areand the Newborn Blade 


By Sam Hellman 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 
the wife, ‘does that wop seed sprinkler want for throwing 
us a landscape?” 

“For two thousand dollars,’’ returns Kate, ‘‘he’ll 

“*What’'ll I do with a flock of greenhouses,’’ I interrupts, 
‘a mess of sunken gardens and a lot of orchid beds?” 

“For two thousand dollars,”’ goes on the frau, “he'll fix 
the lawn, put up a bird bath and set some evergreens out 
in front.” 

“Bird bath, eh?” I repeats. “‘What am I supposed to 
do— play Saturday night for every sparrow in the neighbor- 
hood? How many evergreens do we get?” 

“As many as you'll buy,” replies the missus. 
plants 'em.”’ 

“Some plant,” says I, “and I'd be an evergreen myself 
to fall for it. Two thousand berries! It didn’t cost any 
more than that to lay out Centrai Park.” 

“Grass comes high,”’ grins Hank. “‘That’s how the ex- 
pression ‘long green’ started. Why don’t you do like I’m 
doing and work your place yourself?” 

“Huh!” sniffs Kate. “What does he know about gar- 
dening?”’ 

“What is there to know?" I snaps. “Shovels don’t care 
who push ’em or seeds who plant ’em, do they?” 

“*Seeds,"’ agrees the wife, ‘don’t care much if anything 
about the who, but they’re mighty particular about the 
how, the when and the where of their planting.” 

“Bunk!” says I. “All you 
need is a strong back and a 
weak mind.” 


“He just 


“Lookt"' I Shrieks. “Isn't That a Blade of Grass?" 

“T don’t «now how strong your back is,’’ slaps out the 
missus, “‘but I'm not going to have the garden all botched 
up by somebody that doesn’t know the difference between 
a dahlia and a daisy.” 

“Who doesn’t?” I shouts. 

“What is the difference?” asks the frau, quick. 

“That's easy,” I tells her. ‘“‘ Dahlia seeds come in pack- 
ages marked Dahlia and fs 

“How,” cuts in Kate, 
come up?” 

“Why do you have to?” I wants to know. “A 
dahlia’s going to be a dahlia no matter what I think it 
is. It’s not like Mike Sweeney’s twins.” 

“What about them?” asks Lizzie Magruder, whose 
brains would have weighed exactly a pound if you 
handicapped them seventeen ounces. 

“ Mike,” I explains, “had a set of twins Pat and 
John~—who were dead ringers, excepting that Pat had 
a couple of teeth. The way to tell ’em apart was to put 
your finger in John's mouth. If he bit you, it was Pat.” 

“There’s one thing you won't have to plant around 
here,”” remarks Ritter, “and that’s moss. You can 
just strip it off your wheezes.”’ 

“How,” inquires Lizzie, after a little synthetic think- 
ing, “could you tell in the first place which of the boys was 
John?” 

“Where's the difficulty?” argues Hank. ‘All you had 
to do was put your finger in Pat’s mouth. If he didn’t bite, 
it was 4 

“The Barroom Boys’ll now sign off,”’ flares up Kate, 
giving me and Hank the icy eye. “I’m going to have the 
gardener start work tomorrow,” she adds, cold, “and that’s 
that.” 

“It’s not even this,"’ I growls. “ You're going to have a 
garden and a lawn right enough, but I’m the baby Burbank 
that’s going to plant the seeds.” 

“And field the weeds,” adds Ritter. 


‘do you tell "em apart when they 
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“In our set,” says I, haughty, “we do not permit weeds 
to enter the grounds.” 

“How are you going to keep them out?” asks the 
Magruder oh my. 

“T don’t even have to try,” I tells her. “This is highly 
restricted property.” 

“Let him do the gardening,’’ Lizzie urges the missus. 
“He ought to raise a lot of laughs, anyways.” 

“So’d your mother,”” I comes back. ‘‘Where do you 
figure the guffaws are coming in?” 

“It'll certainly be funny,” says she, “for a person who 
can't tell a dandelion from a cowslip 33 

“That’s easy,”’ I interrupts. “‘You treat a cowslip 
rough, and if it growls it’s a dandelion.” 

“And,” completes Hank, “if it doesn’t, it’s a sweet 
William. 

“Let Dink take a try at it,”’ goes on Ritter. “The exer- 
cise’ll do him good, and if he gets into a jam he can always 
call on Jim for help.” 

“Sure,” offers Magruder, who’d have made the same 
crack if it was a question of taking an eight-day clock apart 
or translating a Bohemian ballad into Norwegian via the 
Portuguese. 

“Where'd you learn about gardening?” I asks. “‘In that 
walk-up apartment of yours?” 

“‘Jim’s wonderful,”’ puts in his yes-yoke, “‘ when it comes 
to things like flowers. He is, you might say, a child of 
Nature.” 

Kate finally agrees to let me take a shot at the garden, 
the idea of my working off some of the fat under my belt 
winning her over. 

“No matter what happens,” she remarks, “I ought to 
get something decent-looking around the house.” 

“Fear not, fragile one,’” I assures her. “In a little while 
you'll have a sylphlike meal ticket picking posies and 
petunias with one hand, and parsnips and peas with the 
other to lay at the feet of his lady fair.”’ 

“T’ll be satisfied,’’ sniffs the frau, ‘if you can just bend 
over that far.” 

au 
HE next day I hikes me down to the village what-not 
store and asks for Kileen, the owner, whom I'd met a 
few times on the 6:15. 

“What'll you have?” he asks. 

“What have you,” I comes back, “‘for a lad that wants 
to give some seeds a good home and a chance to get up in 
the world?” 

“Going to fix your place up, eh?” says Kileen. “Who's 
doing the job?” 

“None other than,” I tells him. “I’ve only got about an 
acre to split up into lawns, flower beds and vegetable gar- 
dens, and an hour a day ought to take care of that easy. 
What do I need?” 

“Sympathy,” says he. “‘That land of yours has only 
been rough-graded and you got to top-soil and fertilize it 
with bone meal before ™ 

“Bone meal?” I cuts in. ‘ What's that—dandruff?” 

“Ever done any gardening before?” grins Kileen. 

“No,” I admits; “but grass and flowers have no prej- 
udice against me, as far as I know. What’s the trick about 
throwing a bunch of grass seed around and letting it 
sprout?” 

“Over in England,”’ remarks the storekeeper, “they say 
it takes a hundred years to make a good lawn.” 
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“T’m not going to make this one in England,” I premises. 
““What are you trying to do? Gyp yourself out of a sale?”’ 

“No,” says he; “‘but I don’t want you to bring your 
children up with curses in their hearts for Frank Kileen.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” I assures him. “All the family curses for 
the next eighty-six years are reserved for the 
guy that blue-printed me into the building 
blues. I’m going to wet-nurse this lawn myself 
and Pa 

“Allright,” shrugs Kileen. “Got any tools or 
anything?” 

“Nothing,” says I, “but a desire to delve 
and a passion to plant.” 

After I tells him the general idea of the layout 
I got in mind, Frank begins fixing up my order. 

“Two hundred pounds of grass seed!” I 
yelps, when he gets to that item. “What do 
you think I’m starting—a golf course?” 

“Lawns,” says Kileen, short, “are not seeded; 
they’re reseeded. What’ll you have in the way 
of vegetables?”’ 

“Oh, the usual,’”’ I answers. ‘Tomatoes, 
onions, succotash pe 

“How’ll you have your succotash?” asks 
Frank. ‘‘On a vine or a tree?”’ 

“‘Whatever is customary,” says I, ‘among the leisure 
classes. What’s the matter? Isn’t it a vegetable?” 

“It’s vegetable hash,”’ explains Kileen, “‘and you can’t 
any more raise it than you can grow a beef stew. Want all 
the stuff that plays a part in the succotash act?” 

“T don’t care,” I comes 
back. ‘“‘Theonly thing I want 
for sure is parsnips.”’ 

“Like ‘em?”’ 
asks Frank. 

““ Never ate one,” 
says I, “nor ever 
saw one. I just 
want to find out 
what parsnips look 
like. Are they 
good?” 

“The crime rate 
among ’em is low,” 
replies Kileen, 
“but if they’re 
food I’m your sis- 
ter’s favorite chess 
player. Are you fond of 
boiled turnips?” 

“T prefer ‘em to an 
earache,”’ says I, “but I 
wouldn’t go any further.” 

“Well,” returns Frank, 
“the parsnip is the poor 
relation of a turnip. 
What else’ll you have?” 

“You know better than 
I do,’’ I says, “‘what 
you're overstocked with.” 

By the time I'm ready to leave the store Kileen’s peddled 
me everything but his license to do business and his mem- 
bership in the Eagles. 

“When will your fleet of trucks deliver that junk?” I 
asks. 

“Starting tomorrow,” answers Frank. “Better stop in 
the diug store on your way home.” 

“You ‘sean another drug store, don’t you?” 
“What for?” 

“To lay yourself in a supply of court-plaster, liniment 
and bandages,” grins Kileen. “A set of crutches and a 
wheel chair won't go to waste either.” 

And that was no hollow jest either. By the time I'd 
hauled enough top soil to the front lawn and spaded the 
ground for vegetables and flowers, I had a blister for every 
Chink in China, a callus for every sardine in the Subway, 
and a crick in the back that had my nose flirting with my 
toes. I’m about through with the heavy work when the 
Magruders and the Ritters drop around for a slam party. 

“‘Where are the flowers?” giggles Lizzie. 

“I don’t know,” says I, with a frown, “‘and I’m worried. 
The seeds have been in the ground since this morning, and 
I’d sort of hoped to have a bunch of bouquets this evening. 
Wonder what the trouble is, Hank?” 

“You maybe planted the seeds upside down,” suggests 
Ritter. 

“‘What would happen if he done that?” asks the Ma- 
gruder misfire. 

“Nothing,” says Hank, “excepting that the roots’d grow 
up in the air and the flowers would come out underground. 
You’ve heard the expression ‘sub rosa,’ haven't you? 
That’s what they call roses that’ve blossomed below the 
earth.” 

“How can you tell they’re growing at all?”’ Lizzie wants 
to know. 

“Ask your husband some day,” says Ritter, kind of 
blushing. ‘‘ We’re good friends and you’re no child, but —- 
What did you put in that plot over there, Dink?” 
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“That’s my zodlogical garden,”’ I tells him. “I got tiger 
lilies, elephant ears, dandelions, cockscomb, cowslips and 
horse-radish.”” 

“What you've probably got,” remarks Magruder, “‘is a 
mare’s-nest.”” 

“‘What’s the matter?” I growls. “Don't everything 
look all right?”’ 

“Yes,” says Jim; “‘but you got to know how deep to put 
seeds in, how far apart, and so on, and what do you know 
about it?” 

“T can read, can’t I?" I comes back. “And there are 
directions on every package, aren't there?”’ 

“Do you believe that stuff?” sneers Magruder. 

“Jim,” remarks his wife, ‘‘says they write down every- 
thing wrong so you'll buy more seeds.” 

“And Jim, of course, knows,” I bites off. 

“He knows, anyhow,” snaps back Lizzie, “that you 
can’t pick flowers the same day you plant the seeds. Can 
you, Jim?” 

“T suppose,”’ says I, “you'll be surprised if I should hap- 
pen to carry off the grand prize at the Doughmcre Flower 
Show this year.” 

“Too bad your lawn isn’t ready,”’ smiles Magruder. 

“Why?" I asks. 

“So I'd have some place to roll around with laughter,” 
he answers. “You might get a prize for the best weed 
display.” 

“Display her yourself,” says I. ‘You married her.” 

“You calling me a weed?” shrills Lizzie, who’s got the 
lines of a hungry slat. 

“Talking about lawns,” cuts in Ritter, leading me away, 
“‘how’s the grass coming along?” 

“It’s only been in a week,” I tells him, “but if I get a 
biade of grass every place I let a drop of sweat fall I'll have 
a putting green out infront. I wishit’d rain. I’ve lugged 
the hose around here so much I feel like a hydrant.” 

Suddenly my eyes pop out and I let out a yell. 

“Look!” I shrieks. “‘Isn’t that a blade of grass?” 


[% “Ladies and Gentlemen, We are About 
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Hank inspects it carefully, 
“Tt is indeed,” says he, ‘‘a blade of blue grass, wonder- 
fully well-proportioned and of exquisite texture and color- 
ing. It does credit to its Kentucky stock. Breeding tells, 
suh, breeding tells. I congratulate you, suh.” 

I’m too excited to be kidded. I grabs Rit- 
ter by the arm and we do a war dance around 
the newborn blade, the pretty little thing. 

“Come on,” says I, “let’s go*back and 
tell the others.” 

“Just a moment,” returns Hank. “An 
event of this importance should not be 
blabbed out crudely. Have some cards en- 
graved with a small bow of green ribbon at 
the corner and reading, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Dink 
O'Day announce the arrival on their lawn of 
a blade of blue graas.’”’ 

“What's going on?” asks Kate, who's 
come up with the Magruders. 

“It’s here,” I tells her hoarsely. 

“What is?” she inquires. 

“Grass,” I whispers, and points to the 
sacred spot. All three stoop down to look 

“Huh!” says Jim. “It doesn’t look like 
grass to me.” 

“No?” I yelps. ‘What does it look like—-a keg of 
Bismarck herring?” 

“Offhand,” returns Magruder, “I'd call it the beginning 
of a clump of chickweed.” 

“Well, even if it is,”’ I growls, angry, “I raised it and I'll 
stand by it.” 

“You'll stand by it all right,” grins Ritter, “with a 
weeder all summer, cursing 
the day it was born.” 

“You think it’s a weed 
too?” I demands. 









Anything, 
So I Calls 
the Dare 





“I'm afraid,” returns Hank, 
“that Jim might be right.” 

“Heaven knows he’s overdue,” says I, “but I'm going 
to ask Taylor.”’ And I yells over to our next-door neigh- 
bor, who's outside watering his hopes. He comes over 
a-running. 

‘Is this or is this not a blade of grasa?” I questions. 

“It is not,”’ he returns. 

“It's chickweed of course,” declares Magruder. 

“It’s not that either,”’ says Taylor, lifting the piece of 
green out of the ground. “It’s a pine needle that probably 
blew over from one of my evergreens.” 
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IR ten days after planting the seed there’s not a drop 
of rain, and to sweeten the pot the water department 
comes along and orders me to lay off the hose 

“T told you,” remarks the wife, “‘that you should have 
let a gardener do the work.” 

“TI suppose,” I barks, “these nurserymen have clouds 
chained up in their joints and let ‘em loose when, as and if 
needed.” 

**Maybe not,” returns the frau; 
everything goes wrong for a dub.” 

“Forget it,” says I. “It rains on the just and unjust 
alike, the only difference being that the unjust have the 
umbrellas and the just their new hats. That right, Lizzie?”’ 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about, either,” re- 
turns the Magruder hen. “‘I know a lot of nice people that 
have umbrellas.” 

“Talking about hats,”’ I remarks, gloomy, “1 think I'll 
get me a swell new lid tomorrow, a fourteen-dollar woolen 
suit guaranteed not to shrink, and go out and sit in the 
bleachers at the ball game. If that combination doesn't 
bring on a rain, I’m going to become an atheist.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” Lizzie assures me. “Jim 
says it’s not going to rain tomorrow.” 

‘Who's he been talking to?” I asks. “‘Jupe Pluvius?” 

“He doesn’t have to talk to anybody to learn things,”’ 
sniffs Mrs. Magruder. “He just figures them out for 
himself.”’ (Continued on Page 86) 
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FTVE way of it was this, The good captain had no 
[= go for Amapala, it seemed; he only dropped anchor 
inside those tall conical islands and went ashore on 
some business —none of mine, you know--saying he'd be 
back in an hour. But while 1 waited, sweltering, the boat 
heaving monotonously on the swella that come like tide 
through those narrow channels, a motor launch 
bumped alongside and a man in white riding breeches 
scrambled aboard and appeared in the chart-room door. 
Captain Sisler?”’ 
“Gone ashore. Ought to be back in a few minutes now.” 
I guessed who this man was. There couldn't be two such 
figures in Central America. A small, boyish-looking man, 
pale-haired, his eyes almost colorless, as if the sun that 
burned his skin to mahogany had bleached them; a big 
black revolver picturesquely strapped to either leg. Now 
a good many men carry revolvers, riding. But not many 


rips 


carry two 

This was Johnny Hecht, almost as well known as old Ben 
Murchison himself, though for a very different reason. This 
man was a killer, and looked it. His pale lashes made 
his eyes look lidleas. He had curiously long hands with 
flattened thumbs 

‘Aren't you Doctor Hecht?” I asked him. 

By his eyes, | knew he didn't like to be reminded that 
he'd been a doctor once, With such men, if you're wise, 
you notice 

‘My name's Pressley,” I added. 

He nedded, climbing on the captain's stool, his pale eyes 
regarding me with some new interest. 

“Not Buck Pressiey— Ben Murchison's partner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Heading for Vizcaya, are you?” 

But I didn’t wonder why he asked. 
listlessly that I'd just come from there. 

“ By the look ef you,” he grinned, “ Vizcaya must have 
blown up in your face. What’s doing down there any- 
way?” 

“Par’s I'm concerned,” I said, “it’s all done.” 

‘Not going back?” 

“Never!” I said. 
ever!’ 

“You interest me,” said Johnny Hecht. But I didn't 
wonder why. After a moment, conversation languishing, I 
asked if he'd heard anything from Guatemala lately—any- 
thing about Ben Murchison. 

‘Only that he was killed,”’ said Johnny Hecht. 

Maybe it was the casual air with which he said it. 
hadn't been feeling so rotten I would have laughed. 

“That's nothing new,"’ I said, “for Uncle Ben. He's 
been killed a good many times if you believe all you hear.” 


I only answered 


“Never, jamds, not any more for- 


If I 
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“‘When They Shot the Gen: 
eral He Grabbed a Rifle 
Froma Soldierand Started 
Smashing Right and Left"* 


By C. E. Scoggins 
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“Yeah,”’ said Johnny Hecht. “Charmed life and every- 
thing. But I guess they got the old boy this time.” 

“I don’t believe it,” I said stupidly. 

“I'm superstitious myself,”’ said Hecht. ‘‘Got eleven 
bullet holes already, and I’m superstitious about the 
twelfth one, So I don’t let anybody give it to me—not 
with a 30-30 at point-blank range.” 

“What have you heard,” I begged, “exactly? When 
was this? I He was all right the last news I had.”’ 
“Couple of weeks ago. How long you been away?” 

“A month.” 

“Then you know about the new administration in 
Guatemala? They had a mark against him for bumping 
off Anselmo Palomar and knocking down their playhouse 
five years ago. You with him then?” 

I nodded. No need to say I was the one; 
would have sounded like a boast. 

“That's the trouble,” said he thoughtfully, “with turn- 
ing peaceable, In the old days they wouldn’t have tackled 
Ben Murchison at any price. But I hear he surrendered 
like a lamb.” 

“Go on!" I begged. 

“That's all,”’ said Johnny Hecht. “They sent a young 
army out to get him-—-order of deportation, you know. 
Chased your peons off and rounded up your white men. 
Turned your mules out and smashed your mills with sledge 
hammers and set fire to everything that would burn. 
Marched the general and his friends toward Puerto 
Barrios till they came to an appropriate spot for a murder, 
and shot him in the back—‘trying to escape’—just regu- 
lation stuff. Marched the others into Barrios and told "em 
to take the next boat for God’s country unless they wanted 
to say good morning to Him personally. 

“Outside of that,” said Johnny Hecht, yawning, “I 
judge you'll find everything all right. Where the 
devil is that captain? I can't sit here all day.” 

It seems to me now that I took it calmly; stupidly, I 
suppose. 

“Who told you about it?” I asked him. 

“Your shipping clerk,”’ he answered, nodding toward the 
“Half-breed named Simpson. Just got a job with 
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shore. 


Come on. If 
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the Fruit Company. Like to talk to him? 
the captain wants to see me he can chase me a while. 

But I didn’t wonder why Captain Sisler might want to 
see Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune. I went ashore and 
talked to Eduardo Simpson, and he confirmed what Hecht 
had said. He was a badly scared Eduardo. Guatemala was 
no place for a white man now, he said. 

He hadn’t been with Ben Murchison, though. He’d been 
at Sabado, our shipping point, clear across the tip of 
British Honduras. His account was hearsay too, Oh, I 
believed it, right enough; all but one thing. Eduardo 
wasn’t sure of that himself. 

“Do you believe, sair,’’ he asked me—‘‘do you believe 
the zheneral is—dead?”’ 

“No,” I said. “‘No, Eduardo, I don’t.” 

And even now I don’t know why. It had nothing to do 
with reason. You know, the natives used to think his life 
was charmed; but of course that’s nonsense. This wasn’t 
superstition. I knew it, that’s all. Ben Murchison never 
had been dead and Ben Murchison never changed. I don’t 
know how else to put it. 

That’s how it happened that the Salvador went on—if it 
went on—without me. By the time Johnny Hecht had 
found Captain Sisler—if he found him; and I guess he 
did—I was on my way north by automobile to Tegucigalpa. 
My entrance to Honduras was illegal, but simple. I had 
no baggage and I had plenty of money. 

I didn’t believe Ben Murchison was dead, but I wasn’t 
fool enough to land in San José and expect the present 
authorities to let me run loose across Guatemala hunting 
for him. Yet I had to get into Guatemala. 

Certainly they had tried to kill him. He'd be hiding 
somewhere, badly wounded, waiting for me to come. He 
knew I'd come. 

From Amapala, on the Pacific coast of Honduras, it’s 
only about two hundred miles straight north to Puerto 
Barrios, just across the Guatemalan border on the Atlantic 
side. But beyond Tegucigalpa there are no roads for any- 
thing but the sure feet of mules. Crossing the high back- 
bone of the Isthmus, there are places where you climb stair 
steps cut in solid rock, places where you ride along a shelf 
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and look straight down at tree tops half a mile below. We 
slept in mountain villages whose names I can only guess 
at on the map; I only sat doggedly in the saddle and fol- 
lowed my guide plodding on ahead, ate where I could 
and slept where he told me. I had no energy for more. 

Once the scenic grandeur of the Cordilleras would have 
meant something to me. But compared to the mountains 
of Vizeaya they are not very high. The jungles of the 
Atlantic slope of Honduras are not different from the 
jungles of Peten. Nothing new about it; nothing haz- 
ardous; nothing romantic either. It was only a labor to be 
endured. Two days across the mountains. A day and a 
half across a scorching plain where the air burned your 
skin and the saddle was too hot to lay yous hand on. Not 
that I suffered, exactly. Oddly enough, it was the useless- 
ness of my right arm that made me almost cry with rage 
sometimes. You never know how much you need two 
hands until you try to get along with only one. You can’t 
fill your pipe or button your clothes or even wash your good 
hand properly without another hand to work against. 

The doctor at Santa Barbara said my*shoulder was in- 
fected; said I’d have to give him at least a week to work 
on it. A week! It was already May. I had to find Ben 
Murchison before the rains came on. 

Two hundred miles. Not far on the map; not far as the 
crow flies; a short leap for an anxious mind, but a heavy, 
heavy trail for a sick and weary body. Often, in the States, 
I've motored that far between meals. I made it in six 
days—the last few miles on the only bit of railroad in 
Honduras, to Puerto Cortes. From Cortes, as illegally as 
I had entered, I hired a fishing boat and rounded the border 
and the estuary of the Motagua River and landed at 
night on the beach below the American consul’s house at 
Puerto Barrios. 

The consul didn’t know me when I stumbled in—raw- 
whiskered, sun-blackened and sweated to skin and bone, 
He gave me whisky and 
quinine and told me what 
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The police will be glad to see him too. You'll find his de- 
scription pasted up on any wall, labeled Dangerous Crimi- 
nal—Reward.” 

Poor Gabriel Zalas! He was not a dangerous anything; 
only a child mind in a giant body, obedient, bewildered 
when there was nobody to tell him what to do. Hunted 
and masterless now. Unless 

Gabriel had got away. If Ben Murchison was alive, 
Gabriel would be with him. 

After a while I noticed that the consul was still talking. 

fe exceeded their authority in wrecking your outfit 
if you can prove they did it; but the administration is per- 
fectly within its rights in canceling any concession and 
ordering the deportation of any alien it finds undesirable. 

“And Ben Murchison was certainly an alien. Yes,” 
said the consul, smiling; ‘‘at least he had his wish in that 
respect. He died an American citizen in good standing.” 

I don’t know why it should have hit me so hard—this 
reference to Ben Murchison’s curious brand of patriotism. 
I tried to keep my mouth shut; but my left hand, trying 
to pour whisky, spilled it. 

“I’ve been here three years,”’ said the consul, “and he 
was the only American in this district that took the trouble 
to register more than once. Regular as clockwork, once a 
year. And about the only one who never asked me to doa 
thing for him. Just xs 

“Yes,"’ I said, shaking, ‘and a fat lot of good it would 
have done him! Who are you to laugh at him? You just 
finished telling me that he was murdered; but will you say 
so officialiy? Not you! You're afraid you can’t prove it. 
You're afraid you'll antagonize somebody and risk your 
precious job. Play safe, that’s you! What do you know 
about a man like him, that played his chances straight 
across the board and asked no favors of any man? You-——” 

Crazily I cursed the consul of the United States of 
America. But he’d been cursed by abler men than me; he 





only rose and took the whisky bottle and locked it up, and 
looked at me shaking in my chair, 

‘You're a sick man,” he said. “You take my advice 
and go home to the States and get the fever out of you. 
What’s the matter with your arm? Find some more trouble 
in Vizeaya, did you?” 

I told him what he could do with the United States. 

“You'd better let me put you up tonight,” he said. 
“Better stay here till the police find out you're in town so 
I can swear you didn’t—try to escape. There's a boat 
tomorrow.” 

“Thanks,” I snarled, ‘for the implication that 1, too, 
am a citizen in good standing. But Ben Murchison stood 
on his own legs without any chair-warmer to hold him up, 
and so will I. Good night, Mr. Consul!” 

“Good night, Buck,” said the consul gravely 
to bed and get a grip on yourself, Damn it, man, | know 
how you feel! I liked the old catamount. Want me to 
walk to the hotel with you?” 

“No,” I said, “thanks. I 

“Don’t do anything foolish,” said the consul. 

I did not go to the hotel. Puerto Barrios has no streets to 
speak of; but such as they were, I walked openly through 
them, my feeble right hand on the butt of my revolver. It 
was a good thing I didn’t have to use it 

With my left hand I couldn't have hit the broadside of 
the Fruit Company store, much less a man; and one re 
coil would have jarred my right arm loose at the shoulder 
so I felt. 

That's all I did—just felt. I couldn't think. I walked to 
the house of the arriero who kept my own horse for me 
The arriero wasn't glad to see me. Very likely he'd figured 
that he had inherited a good horse. I paid hizn three times 
what I owed him, to keep him from running to the police 
with the news that I was here. Then I rode north into the 
vast, mysterious, hot forests of Peten. 

Somewhere in there Ben 
Murchison was waiting 


“Go on 





a fool I was. 

“You've gone to a lot of 
trouble to get yourself de- 
ported. All you ean hope 
for is an indemnity for 
your outfit, and that’s a 
lawyer’s job.” 

‘I hear they shot Ben 
Murchison. Is that 
right?” 

“I wouldn’t go so far,” 
said the consul, “as to call 
it right exactly. Tech- 
nically, the worst they 
could do was deport him 
as an undesirable alien. 
But you know how scared 
they were. Ben Murchison 
was never a man to take 
chances with. They had 
him where they wanted 
him and they took the 
opportunity. That’s the 
plain truth; but how are 
you going to prove it? Offi- 
cially, he tried to escape.”’ 

““Who saw it?” 

‘Nobody, I guess,”’ 
admitted the consul. 
‘*‘They took pains to 
march McArthur and 
Stevenson and Hurley on 
ahead. They heard the 
shot and saw the general 
fall. Then this big Indian 
of yours—what’s his 
name?” 

“Zalas—Gabriel Zalas. 
What about him? Dead 
too?” 

“Not so you could no- 
tice it,’ said the consul. 
“They hadn't bothered to 
arrest him, it seems, or 
any of your peons; but he 
was trailing along like a 
lost dog, and when they 
shot the general he grabbed 
a rifle from a soldier and 
started smashing right and 
left. Laid out quite afew 
of them before they could 
get a shot at him. Then 
he took to the woods and 
got away. For a big fel- 
low, the boys say, that 
moze could certainly step. 
If you could find him,” 








He knew I'd come, 


Xt 
N EERIE place, Peten 
Once it was populous 
not now. Along the whole 
trail from Puerto Barrios 
to Number 1 Mill there 
are only three Maya pueb- 
los. At each | asked. 
“White man, hurt?” and 
“Very big man, Indian, 
San Martin tribe?” Ga 
briel Zalas was of San Mar- 
tin, a highlander. 
They only answered stu 
pidly, “I do not know.” 
Those are the first Span 
ish words they learn: “‘ No 
sé—I do not know,.”” And 
it’s the truth. They don’t. 
Toa white man they seem 
not very different from 
dumb animals. Their 
grass huts are not much 
more elaborate than the 
nests of birds. They live 
like animals. I slept with 
the body smells and 
breathing of a whole family 
around me, and crawling 
things rattling across the 
mat I slept on. This was 
perfectly normal to them 
From their dull minds 
the ancient light is gone 
When Christ was born, 
they were a mighty race. 
Their cities spread from 
Costa Rica to Peten. They 
had artists and artisans, 
mathematicians and as 
tronomers, priests and 
kings; yes, even profes 
sional athletes: Archwolo 
gists today have dug great 
ball courts out of the 
jungle, with walls forty 
feet high, where they 
played a game like basket 
ball. Scholars have de 


ciphered their calendar, s« 
accurate that it identifies 
positively any day within 
a quarter of a million years 
it was fifteen centuries be- 
fore white men equaled 
that knowledge of the 
stars, 








said the consul, ‘‘he might 
be an eyewitness for you. 


Ben Murchison Was Dead, The Jungie Had Him 


(Continued on Page 62 
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Parents and Teachers 


“PARENTS, and to only a slightly less degree teachers, 
receive most of the odium which the armies of lay 
sermonizers insist upon heaping somewhere. To the lax- 
ness and inertness of parents and to the ineffectiveness of 
teachers are ascribed most of the ills of our time. After the 
judge or district attorney has analyzed for his audience all 
the technica! and legal reasons for a crime wave, he finally 
dumps upon the relaxed discipline of the home what might 
be called the ultimate cause of the difficulty. 

An orator has been described as a man who tells others 
to do what he himself does not propose to do. Burke said 
Parents as well as voters 
make up nearly the whole adult nation. It is fashionable 
today to blame nearly everything that goes wrong on the 
home and the parents. In a sense they are at fault. But 
the statement means nothing; as well say with owl-like 
solemaity that the guilty parties are those men and women 
whom the census shows to be engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. We should get as far, and no farther, by lecturing the 
American peopie or the inhabitants of the United States 


that you cannot indict a nation. 


of America. 

Like all men and women, parents are conditioned by the 
age in which they live. Crime and other ills are laid to the 
weakening influence of home and religion, as well as to 
the spread of luxury. It may be so, but who can say that 
leas harm waa done in earlier times by an overemphasis upon 
authority? Prosperity is hard to endure, but poverty has 
been the cause of degradation and suffering ever since the 
dawa of history. 

If we distill the very essence of wisdom from all the 
greatest teachers and prophets which the world has ever 
produced, we cannot draw exactly the line between the 
good and ill effects of having and not having, between 
being foreed to do and not being allowed to do. One may 
be a most devout and loyal believer and yet admit that the 
thunderings of gloomy hell-fire theologies have driven 
youth into rebellious atheism; while it is only too obvious 
that the stern severity of the woodshed-thrashing father 
has turned adrift many a sullen and lawless son. 

In the shades of these eternal mysteries of life man can 
at best grope by feeble guides. Dogmatism is futile, like 
the frey that swells with pride. Generalizations contradict 


and destroy one another. Naturally, no parent or teacher, 
no human being, is wise enough to say precisely where 
wholesome discipline and training merge into harmful 
severity, or where helpful advantages shade into weaken- 
ing indulgence. Yet extremes can be detected and avoided. 

The parents who permit little children far below legal 
age to drive powerful automobiles, or who break the rules 
of summer camps by sending candy secreted in stockings 
to the pampered darlings there, are unfit for parenthood. 

We know that in childhood the milk of personality must 
not be stirred up unduly. Children largely find their own 
play; excessive outside amusements, such as nightly 
movies, interfere with normal nervous and mental develop- 
ment. Children cannot jump the early and simple stages of 
growth; too many impressions from the outside destroy 
the unfolding sense of values; too many amuserments and 
activities result in nervous disorders and queer physical 
ailments. 

Parents and teachers, it must be agreed, are under a 
peculiar responsibility to train the coming generation. Yet 
all our precious possessions of every kind are the individual 
responsibility of all individual adult consciences, without 
regard to parenthood or occupation. 

Men and women cannot break laws and disregard the 
rights of others while at the same time deploring the loose- 
ness of the rising generation. This point is often made as 
regards prohibition enforcement, but it is just as applicable 
elsewhere. Adults who hog the road and otherwise outrage 
the decencies of traffic would better keep quiet in regard 
to the laxity of youth. 

The same is true of those who break the recognized 
quarantine for infectious diseases and impose themselves, 
coughing and sneezing, upon soctal gatherings, merely be- 
cause they lack the strength of character to stay at home. 

Selfishness is not new in the world and the old Satan is 
not the especial prerogative of any generation. The fight 
against it has gone on for ages and will continue as long 
in the future, with, we all hope, occasional victories. 


Do We Want More Smallpox? 


UCH attention was attracted by a bulletin published 

last June by the League of Nations, from which it 
appeared that the number of smallpox cases reported in the 
United States in 1924 was 51,429, or nearly double the 
figure for 1923. If the statistics published by the League 
are correct, this nation, in 1924, won the unenviable dis- 
tinction of having more cases of this particular disease 
than any other country on the globe. 

“The greatest prevalence,”’ said the bulletin, ‘‘ occurred 
in the Pacific and East North Central States. California 
reported the largest number of cases, followed by Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. . . . The prevalence of smallpox in the 
United States is in direct ratio to the enforcement of 
vaccination, which is more general in the Eastern States 
than elsewhere.” 

Dr. C. C. Pierce, writing in the October, 1925, issue of 
the American Journal of Public Health, depicts the situa- 
tion even more strikingly. Doctor Pierce is senior surgeon 
of the United States Public Health Service in Chicago. 
What he has to say is singularly impressive, because it has 
so little concern with medical theories and deals so largely 
in facts which can be verified by anyone who wili take the 
trouble to go to the nearest library and check the official 
statistics he employs. The independent investigator will 
find, for example, that the report of the surgeon general, 
United States Public Health Service, for 1924, stated that 
smallpox is the most widely distributed plague in the world 
and that approximately one-fifth of all the cases of it 
reported during 1923-24 occurred in the United States. 

According to Doctor Pierce, and overwhelming evidence 
excludes all doubt as to the correctness of his statement, 
‘A study of detailed data shows that the number of cases 
of smallpox that occur each year has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the number of unvaccinated persons in the 
community. States that have good vaccination laws have 
few cases of smallpox during a period of years. Massa- 
chusetts, with good vaccination laws, and Minnesota, with 
no vaccination law, during the years 1918 to 1923 are 


good illustrations of this. During these eleven years 
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Massachusetts had 457 cases and Minnesota 53,152 cases 
of smallpox.” The population of the Bay State is about 
fifty per cent greater than that of the Western common- 
wealth. 

However the figures which express the relationship are 
compared, the open-minded investigator is forced to the 
same conclusion. Consider what happened in California. 
In 1919, according to the bulletin of the League of Nations, 
there were 2002 cases of smallpox reported. Vaccination 
laws were repealed, and in 1924 the number of cases rose to 
9425. During the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, similar 
causes produced similar effects in the state of Washington 
in even greater proportion. And yet there are persons who 
would say that these experiences are mere coincidences! 

Smallpox is always a live issue. During the past few 
years it has been obtruding itself on public attention in its 
own unpleasant deadly way. We are now squarely faced 
by the question of what we are going to do about it, if any- 
thing. If we are willing to see this loathsome and deadly 
disease thrive and flourish, we have but to ignore it and be 
patient. If we want more of it, there is not the smallest 
doubt that we shall have it. Physicians and health officers 
cannot stamp it out. They do not make the laws. It is 
all they can do to enforce them. Legislatures take their 
cues from their constituencies and do their bidding. The 
voters are the court of last resort. They it is, and not the 
doctors, who will have the final say in the matter. 

Unfortunately, the principle of local option cannot be 
successfully applied te contagious diseases. If the death- 
bearing germs would respect state boundaries and remain 
where legislation favors them, the problem would be sim- 
plified. We know that they do nothing of the sort, but 
migrate at will and carry the menace of contagion with 
them. The people of every state are to some extent at the 
mercy of the commonwealths where vaccination control is 
lax or nonexistent. 


Nets With Twelve: Mile Meshes 


© THE four hundred and ninety-seven men of the 

Immigration Border Patrol is intrusted the task of 
guarding some six thousand miles of international frontier. 
In other words, each patrol officer covers, as best he can, 
about twelve miles of border. 

The salient result is not that so many aliens are boot- 
legged in through the twelve-mile meshes of these border 
nets, but that so many are kept out. The more troublesome 
frontier lies along the reaches of the shallow Rio Grande; 
and yet, even here, the smuggling in of aliens has been 
reduced by about seventy-five per cent. Considering the 
handicaps of limited personnel and small appropriations, 
seventy-five per cent efficiency is no small achievement. 
If men and money were available, this performance might 
be steadily bettered until it reached ninety-five per cent. 
It would be sound economy for the Director of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committee to bring the attain- 
ment of this goal within the bounds of possibility. 

If the Bureau of Immigration errs in recommending the 
addition of two hundred patrol officers to the present force, 
with a proportionable appropriation for their maintenance, 
it errs on the side of conservatism; for if our frontiers are 
to be guarded at all, they should be guarded with reason- 
able thoroughness. 

Mr. Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
testifying before the House Committee on Immigration, 
directed attention to the embarrassments which arise 
from the fact that the Border Patrol is not authorized to 
confiscate and to press into service the motor cars and other 
vehicles captured from. smugglers of aliens. Both the 
customs and the prohibition service have the right. 
The Border Patrol also should have it; and Chairman 
Johnson has signified his approbation of the permissive 
legislation that will be required to confer this new power 
on the service. 

From all accounts, the Border Patrol is functioning 
well, and it will certainly function better as soon as its 
powers and resources are made commensurate with the 
tasks which devolve upon it. In the long runit would prove 
false economy if this branch of the immigration service were 
to be starved into impotence. 
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The Justice of the Market Place 


ONSIDER yourself in the visitors’ 
C gallery looking down upon the floor 

of the New York Stock Exchange. 
It is 9:45 A.M.—fifteen minutes before the big brazen gong 
sounds which opens the capital security market of the 
greatest creditor nation on earth. But already, in that 
spacious, lofty chamber which occupies six stories in height, 
an intense antemarket activity reigns. From 400 to 600 
of the 1100 exchange members are assembled on the floor, 
standing in groups around the twenty trading posts, busied 
with their orders, which are now being rushed in by tens 
of thousands from all over the country to the main broker- 
age houses in the Street and relayed by their private wires 
directly to the floor of the exchange. 

On the floor, pages in uniform, pneumatic-tube attend- 
ants, reporters and telegraphers, between 200 and 300, are 
darting swiftly about like a school of minnows. From the 
long telephone booths fringing the side wall, where private 
wires connect the brokers on the floor with their main 
offices, a small army of more than 550 telephone clerks of 
marvelous efficiency and speed are scribbling down thou- 
sands of order slips of purchases and sales; their duties are 
extremely important, for they transmit oral messages 
involving millions of dollars each day and the slightest 
inattention or failure to hear may result in heavy losses to 
their firms. These telephone clerks are not permitted to 
go beyond their booths; indeed, the most stringent rules 
safeguard admission to the trading floor; even partners 
of floor members are forbidden; only actual exchange 
members and employes, pages, telegraphers and tube 


By ELIZABETH FRAZER 


attendants have access —unless, perchance, one happens to 
be the Prince of Wales, and even he created a disturbance, 
for that vast market, with prices running like quicksilver, 
cannot stop even for crowned heads or princes of the 
blood. 

Upon the big black annunciator boards on two walls, 
white numbers constantly flash and disappear with a brisk 
clacking sound—each broker has his own number, and by 
flashing it upon the signal board his telephone clerk can 
summon him swiftly out of dense crowds to receive an order 
from his firm. Pneumatic-tube attendants are cramming 
order slips into containers to send through the pneumatic 
tubes, which connect the telephone booths with the various 
trading posts. It is estimated that in the final fifteen min- 
utes before the opening more than 25,000 of these order 
slips are rushed through the pneumatic tubes alone. 

Meantime the ticker operators are thoroughly testing 
the big illuminated ticker tape by printing on it many 
meaningless letters and symbols to discover any defects in 
its machinery. In an active market the ticker machine 
must print as many as 230 symbols a minute, and in some 
of the recent big days the volume of business has been so 
vast that even electricity itself could not keep pace, and 
the ticker has lagged twenty minutes behind the actual 
trading on the floor. 

As the hour of ten approaches the tension and noise in- 
crease; clack, clack, go the indicator boards; hundreds of 
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telephone bells ring; the clerks scribble 
down orders like fiends; the antemarket 
crowds thicken around the more active 
trading posts. Here, just below, is the steel crowd; over 
there, the motor crowd, the oil crowd and so on. No 
actual trading has begun; that is forbidden; but they are 
preparing for the battle which will ensue when that big 
brazen gong strikes the zero hour. 

And now, in the few minutes which remain before this 
highly organized bedlam breaks loose, let us differentiate 
among that throng of members, for there are severa! types 
of brokers, each with his own function and place in this 
mighty pattern of trade. Here, sitting on the cir- 
cular seat at the base of the trading post just be- 
low, is the specialist, making up his book for the 
day. He is called a specialist because he establishes his 
headquarters at some one trading post and executes 
orders, intrusted to him by his fellow members, in the one 
stock or group of stocks located at that trading post. In 
addition, he may trade for himself, subject to the stringent 
regulations which bind all members to deai fairly, e:juita- 
bly and publicly in all transactions and always to give 
precedence to customers’ orders. Thus, if Mr. Specialist 
has a customer's order to buy or sell 100 Steel at a price, he 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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“Wi, I Just Bad a Chat With an Old Ad-+ 
mirer of Yeurs, Bud Brown. He's Bring: 
ing Mise Wife and Kiddies Over This 

Afternoon" 


To a Business Woman 
FOUR lot be praises, never kicks, 


High-salaried executrix! 
Executive? I'm apt to mix 


But when you write to me—now this'll 
Strike you as rather superficial 
Spell out your first name. Don't initial 
One other boon I crave is this 
Append in a parenthesis 
Whether you're Mrs. or a Miss. 
Fairfax Downey 


No Babies Allowed 


PARTMENT A; 
L£. with it and out with the left! 
left, clap your hands as you cross each foot; 
faster ! 

“Listen to yeur music; you've got it now; that is, you 
have the first lesson, and remember, there are 120 steps to 
the Charleston. Let's have the whole crowd over here 
again next Friday. Fine!” 

Apartment B: “Is thatso? Well, you just try some of 
this stuff you're braggin' about! Put me out! Go ahead, 
just let me see you try it! Lay a hand on me, you big 
brute, and I'll have my brother and several other big men 
over here oa your neck so fast you won't know what hap- 
pened, Mother told me I was making a mistake when I 
did it. On, why did I ever marry you? Think of the 
neighbors re 


“Right foot first; now then, back 
Now cross right over 
that’s it, 


“Buddie Brown, That Lovely, Charming Boy! 
How He Used to Thrill Met So Graceful 
and Debonairt 
Was Crazy About Him. 


Such Exquisite Tastet I 
How Does He Look?"* 


Apartment C: ‘This is station XYZ, broadcasting the 
jazz orchestra from the Rialto Hotel. Jo Mogus and his 
crowd of merry tin-tin-abulators will attempt to show you 
how opera should be played. We won’t keep you standing 
by, either, for they're off.” 

Apartment D: “‘ You know yourself, don’t you,when you 
bid one club it means that you have a mixed hand? Well, 
why did you go and bid then, and me, like a big chump, 
go ahead and raise your bid and change the suit? You'd 
think a nickel a point meant nothing in your young life. 
It’s no wonder there’s more than one divorce based really 
on bridge. Maybe I did disgrace you tonight, but what of 
it? You'd make a saint x“ 

C. H. Stanton Massey. 


Tweedledee and Tweedledum 
Zz 


E EFORE the cave assembly in ninety thousand six B. C. 
Up stood Dame Skinclothes Jones ; 
Her nose was long and sharp and thin, her dress was but a 
leopard skin, 
Her ear lobes dangled bones. 
“Oh, friends,”” in mighty tones quoth she, 
weapon be 
This hatchet made of stone. 
I fear for poor humanity unless our warriors all agree 
To leave this thing alone.” 


‘an awful fiendish 


Against thé use of sharpened stones 

In war, spoke Madam Skinclothes Jones, 
Before the cave assembly 

In ninety thousand six B. C. 


ORAWN BY ROGERT L. OICKEY 


“Here's the Charming, Graceful Guy Now. Had Some Taste in 
Picking Out a Wife. 


Look Him Over for Yoursetf, Oid Girtt** 


The wise old man sat 'neath the tree, but not a single word 
spake he. 
au 


“Within our hearts grave fears exist; your kingly aid we 
would enlist 
To fight against the sling. 
Unseemly do we deem its bent the pates of mankind to in- 
dent — 
Down with the awful thing! 
Its use in war is, we deplore, uncivilized, and furthermore, 
We pray Your Majesty 
To treat with others for the state, the tone of war to elevate ; 
This for humanity.” 


Thus folks, ere history came to be, 
Appealed unto the King of Gee 
To aid a movement aimed to bring 
An end to warfare with the sling. 


The wise man yawned beneath the tree, but nary a single 
word spake he. 
ur 


In palmy days for Saracen, protests arose from lips of men 
Against a hell device 
That threw huge stones o'er city wall, flattening houses in 
their fall, 
Which none considered nice. 
By moral force "twas hoped to wean the nations from this 
dire machine ; 
Though might be right, ’tis true, 
(Continued on Page 234) 
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“Well! You've Knocked Every Bit of the Paint Off the Front of My Nice New Cart 


I Hope You're Satisfied!"’ 
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ORAWN BY MARGE ORAWN BY FRANK MANLEY 


The Lady Who Was Brought Up on a Ranch Hangs Out Her Wash 
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So many 
vegetables ! 


Such delicious 


_ Such good vegetable soup can only be made with thirty-two 

different ingredients. 

It takes fifteen vegetables of splendid quality to give all the 
enjoyment you take in eating Campbell's! 

That invigorating, appetizing flavor can only be produced 
when the soup contains rich beef broth. 

Alphabet macaroni and selected barley are necessary to 
make the soup so hearty and substantial. 

And for extra pleasure to your appetite there must be these 
savory herbs and this skillful seasoning. 

Then—and only then—you get the best vegetable soup 
that can be made -Campbell’s! 





32 ingredients 12 cents a can 
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T WAS a long time before Emily 
| May got to sleep that night, 

because she and Mary Brant 
had to talk over everything and 
over and over again. 

“But what can they do to me?” 
Emily May asked doubtfully, yet 
laughing too. “I haven't said I 
was an actress, Mary. What can 
they do to me?”’ 

“Not a thing under the sun,” 
said Mary Brant. “And I'd like 
to see them try. As if a person 
couldn't be the prettiest thing under the sun without 
being one of those scandalous creatures.” 

“I don't suppose they're really any more scandalous 
than anybody else,"’ Emily May suggested defensively. 

Mary Brant sniffed. “Then they get a bad name withcut 
the game,"’ she retorted. “‘ More fools they!” 

Emily May giggled. “No one ever thought me scandal- 
ous in East Harbor, Mary Brant. And now, just in this 
little time, I'm a woman with a past and a future and every- 
thing. Jan’t it fun?” 

“He wanted to give me a ten-dollar bill,” said Mary 
Brant, remembering this outrage with a recrudescence of 
her forgotten wrath. “If I was to make him acquainted 
with you, he said he would.” 

“The man downstairs?” Emily May inquired. 

“A kind of a tall man with a bad eye and a clipped 
mustache,’’ Mary Brant explained, and Emily May nodded. 

“T know who you mean.” She shivered a little, then 
put thought of him aside. “But that’s why everybody 
watched us at dinner,” she decided. 

“And a buzzing of tongues everywhere after, 
Brant assured her 

“| suppose they're expecting me to do something out- 
Emily May thought aloud, and shivered with 
delight. ‘‘What shall I do, Mary Brant?’’ She was 
sitting on the edge of the old woman's bed, and she 
stretched her pajama-clad legs out in front of her. “I feel 
wicked enough already, wearing these,’’ she confessed. 
“But with everyone expecting me to do something 
you'll have to keep an eye on me, Mary.” 

“T'll do that, never fear,” said Mary Brant. 

In the end Emily May went back to her own room, but, 
of course, she could not sleep; and the moonlight lanced in 
through the windows. and she could hear voices on the 
ground beneath as young folk came and went there, soft 
voices and half-caught laughter, and occasionally a little 
silence more eloquent than sound; and Emily May lay 
listening and smiling; and once she got out of bed to creep 
to the window and kneel for a while, looking out, never so 
far from sleep in her life before. But in the end the 
great hotel grew quiet and night filled the valley with its 
hush, and there came a chillin the air so that Emily May 
was glad to get far beneath the coverlets; and so at last 
she fell asleep 

Mary Brant came into her room in the morning to draw 
the shades. Emily May had slept late, and roused only 
at Mary's coming. 

“It’s a shame too,"" the old woman confessed. “But 
Draper says he's got to see you, if he’s to get back to town 
today.” 


Mary 


rageous,” 


TLY 


“I Just Went Out to Make 
a Hit With You, Emily 
May. I'd Seen You 
Were Lovety. Then, Too" 


Emily May 
blinked  sleepily, 
trying to under- 
stand this. 

“Back to town?” 
she repeated. 

“It’s something 
about the automo- 

bile,” said Mary Brant. ‘And it meant nothing to me, 
but a lot to him by the way he acted. He's waiting in the 
hall now, my dear; and he’s an old man. You can just put 
on this and I'll have him in.” 

So Emily May was still half asleep when Draper came 
in with his ill news; but even if she had been wide awake 
she would have understood little of what he said. There 
was, it appeared, something wrong with the car —a defec- 
tive part. Draper used words of no meaning te Emily May. 

“If you were going back to Boston soon it'd tbe no 
matter, ma’am,”’ he confessed. “I'd get it tended then.” 

“But I’m not,” Emily May told him. “I’m going to 
stay here for a while, and then go on somewhere else—I 
don't know where.” 

“IT can get down there today,’’ Draper explained, “ tak- 
ing it slow and easy. It won't hurt the car none at all, and 
that'll let me come back maybe Monday afternoon, or, 
anyway, Tuesday. Or if I was to have luck and find them 
open late, I might get back tomorrow.” 

Emily May sighed. ‘Oh, dear,” she said. 

“You could be hiring a car here, if you was wanting 
one,”’ said Draper. 

Emily May smiled with recollection. “‘Mr. Riddle has 

a car,”” she remembered. “I’m sure he’ll let me use it if I 
want.”” She nodded with 
a great show of decision. 
“You're quite right, 
Draper,’ she agreed. “‘ That 
is what you had better do. 
Only get back Monday if 
you can.” 

“Sure, if I can,” he 
agreed, and touched his 
forelock and turned to de- 
part. 

Mary Brant passed him 
at the door, and she looked 
at him with an eyesuddenly 
acute as he went by; and 
when he was gone she stared 
at the door closed behind 
his back, till Emily May 
asked, ‘‘ What's the matter, 

Mary?” 

Mary cocked her head. ‘“‘ Now why should 
the man wink at me?” she demanded. 

“Wink at you?” Emily May laughed softly. 

‘Mary, you ought to be ashamed, at your age.” 

“‘T can be winked at as well as another, and 

safer too,” she retorted. “But it weren’t that 
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kind of a wink so much, but more as if he’d say there was 
something between us, between him and me, that we was 
laughing at together.’’ She frowned thoughtfully. ‘‘Now 
I wonder is there anything the matter with the car at all,” 
she exclaimed. 

Emily May’s eyes widened. “But, why?” 

“That young Riddle got him for you,” Mary reminded 
her. “So they’re thicker’n thieves, to be sure. And it 
might be so. That’s a devilish young man and ready for 
anything he chooses to do.” 

Emily May cried, ‘Mary! He wouldn’t.”’ 

Mary softened; she laughed, and she put her arm 
around Emily May. 

“There, and if he did,” she protested, “it would be only 
for the sake of seeing more of you. But I wonder just the 
same.”’ 

“*He doesn’t have to go to so much troubie,” said Emily 
May loftily. “‘ And besides, he wouldn’t, Mary.”’ Her tone 
appealed to Mary to agree, and the old woman yielded. 

“Sure he wouldn’t,”’ she assented. “I’m a suspicious 
old woman. But why did the man wink at me?” 

She moved to and fro about her business in the room, 
still muttering thoughtfully to herself; and Emily May 
went indolently back to bed again, and presently called 
to Mary to have coffee sent up, and fruit, and a chop or 
two. So presently she rose to breakfast; and afterward 
the business of dressing reminded them that Emily May’s 
trunks had not come and Mary telephoned down to inquire 
for them. 

“There’s an afternoon train,”’ she reported to Emily 
May. “The man says they’ll probably come by that. 
You’ve enough for today without.” 

Emily remembered that she had meant to order a bath- 
ing suit, and she wrote that letter immediately. While she 
was at the desk she thought of Arthur Tuck, and started 
a letter to him, but she found it surprisingly difficult to 
write. Arthur had been so sympathetic and so kind, but 
she remembered quite well that he had said she had money 
enough in the bank to last all summer. It would be a 
shock to him to have this quick demand for more. So the 
letter required some phrasing, and Emily May frowned 
over it for a long time. 

“Tt isn’t as if the money was just gone,” she explained 
elaborately. ‘Because I really have a great deal to show 
for it, and I won’t have to buy any clothes for months, 
and the car will last for years. It’s beautiful too.” 

When she was done she was so terrified by a sudden 
realization of her own extravagance that she tried to soften 
the blow Arthur must endure. 

“Of course I don’t have to have more right away,”’ she 
added in a postscript, “but I'll need some soon, if you can 
manage it for me.” 

Before she sealed the letter she added up the stubs in 
her check book again. There was one blank stub, and she 
could not remember what that check had been, but the 
others amounted to so much that they left only some 
ninety dollars to her credit in the account. The missing 
check, she thought, must surely be less than ninety dollars; 
and Arthur would have more money there before very 
long. She had about fourteen dollars in her pocketbook; 
and she asked Mary, laughingly, ‘Have you any money, 
Mary?” 

“Savings book full of it in East Harbor,’’ Mary replied, 
“but never a penny in my pocket.” 

(Continued on Page 43) 


“I Think—I'm Not Sure— 
But I Think That 
Luther Had Just Found 

Mr. Jasper" 
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—a tood service 


l Eighty per cent of the beef 
cattle are raised west of 
the Mississippi River, while 
seventy per cent of the meat 
is consumed east of that river. 


From the distant produc- 

ing regions meat animals 
are sent in large numbers to 
farms in the Middle West 
where they are fattened for 
market. 


3 Swift & Company’s pack- 

ing plants are situated at 
points convenient to both the 
producing and consuming re- 
gicns. Here the meat is pre- 
pared. 


Swift branch houses, each 
equipped with modern re- 
frigeration facilities, receive 
meat, lard, poultry and produce 
direct from the packing plants 
in sanitary refrigerator cars. 


Your retailer gives his or- 
der to the Swift branch 
house salesman, or personally 
visits the branch house and 
selects the products he desires. 























HE Swift branch house is a 
local institution serving the 
particular tastes and require- 
ments of its city in fresh meats, 
lard, ham and bacon, poultry, 
butter, eggs and dairy products. 





Swift & Company Branch, Hartford, Conn. 


of them in the United States—is a service 
station which connects you, through your 
retailer, with our direct distributing system. 

This local supply depot receives goods every 
day or two in Swift refrigerator cars from distant 
plants, so that there is an unfailing supply of qual- 
ity meats and dairy products, selected to meet 
exactly the needs and tastes of your community. 

Sanitary surroundings and careful handling 
mean dependablé goods in prime condition. 

In many of these branch houses, Swift & Company 
smokes ham and bacon and makes sausage, so as 
to supply these products in the freshest possible 
condition. 

Swift branch houses are an important and indis- 
pensable part of the wholesale food marketing 
machinery of the country. The National Distri- 
bution Conference recently reported a lower sell- 
ing cost for packer branch houses than for any 
other form of wholesale distribution. 


Ter Swift branch house—there are over 400 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Put fresh oil in your car for Spring. Oil used during 
winter months may be found seri- 
we ously contaminated with gasoline 


Make this 
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And perhaps your car requires a dif- 
ferent oil for warmer weather. Some 


cars do. See the chart at the left. This 
is an additional reason for changing. 
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If you don't need to change to a 
summer grade of Mobiloil, drain and 


refill if your oil has been in use over 
500 miles. 
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Better compression—increased pick-up— 
; quieter and smoother operation will be 
\/ . . . 
LJ immediately noticeable. 
ARGOY,, _. The even more important but hidden 
© effects will be reduced wear of bearings, 
piston-rings, cylinders and valves. 
” . : 
Mobiloil If you don’t care to change oil yourself, 
Make the chart your guid drive to the nearest Mobiloil dealer and 
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he will gladly drain and refill with the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for spring and 
summer use. 
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Vacuum Oil Company, branches in prin- 
cipal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City or Minneapolis. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Emily May giggled. ‘Well, everyone thinks we’re 
rich, so it doesn’t matter,”’ she decided. She found only 
one stamp in her pocketbook, so Arthur’s letter could not 
be mailed till they went downstairs to lunch; and the 
clerk told her she had missed the morning mail. But this 
did not seem to Emily May in the least important, for 
Douglas was already coming toward them across the lobby, 
and she realized with a shiver of satisfaction that knicker- 
bockers became him, and then he had taken her hand and 
was saying, in an eager tone, that his business was done and 
he wished them to lunch with him. 

Afterward, he and Emily May drove in his car all the 
long afternoon. The roads threaded the mountain passes, 
and the heights towered above them on either hand; and 
sometimes for minutes on end the branches of the trees 
met above their heads; or they came out abruptly upon 
hidden lakes; and once they alighted to walk down a 
rugged path along the current of a tumbling stream, and 
Douglas showed her trout lying in the clear water there; 
and she nodded and cried, “‘Aren’t they lovely! I’ve seen 
them so at home.” 

“Fine fishing in California, isn’t it?’ he agreed; and 
she remembered, and was 2 little frightened, and a little 
ashamed to deceive him, yet held her tongue. 

He suggested that they dine before returning to the 
Mount Hamilton; and she assented, not minded to deny 
him anything. So they stopped at another of the great 
hotels hidden so surprisingly in these remote valleys, and 
afterward drove homeward in the moonlit night. 

“There'll be a crowd tonight,’”’ he warned her. “I don’t 
know whether you'll want to dance. Must make you feel 
conspicuous.” 

“TI don’t think I do want to,” she agreed. “The drive 
has been such fun—but it’s pretty late, isn’t it?” 

““We might stop the car somewhere and—sit and talk a 
while,” he suggested tentatively. She made no reply to 
this; she was apt to be thus silent at times. But when by 
and by they emerged into the valley he turned aside into 
a less used road and came along a stream where the moon 
filtered through elms, and stopped there; and she made 
no protest, only relaxing a little by his side. 

Their voices were hushed and low, as though they spoke 
of secret things; and they were very grave. Yet what they 
said was neither serious nor secret. He spoke of himself, 
not explicitly yet in such fashion that she got a picture of 
his life; perceived 
in him a young 
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Mary Brant was an old woman to whom sleep was de- 
sirable; she was thus asleep when Emily May came home 
that night, but she roused at the sound of the closing door, 
and in her gingham dressing gown, her wig carefully ad- 
justed, she came to have a word with Emily May. For 
the trunks, it appeared, had not come. 

“There’s trains tomorrow, they say,” she explained. 
“But not much express on them, so it’s like you'll have to 
wait till Monday now, and not a fresh dress to your name.” 

Emily May smiled delightedly. 

“And I can’t possibly wear the same dress twice, 
Mary,” she exclaimed. “It’s not the sort of thing that’s 
expected of me!”” She added ruefully, “I’m going to take 
a long walk with Douglas tomorrow, too; and I can never 
walk in high heels.” 

“You'll just have to wear what you drove up from 
Boston in,’’ Mary Brant assured her, “and find the easiest 
paths. The young man’ll not care where you go, my dear. 
It’s not walking he wants of you.” 

“Do you like him, Mary?” Emily May asked. 

“Tt’s not me he wants to like him,”’ Mary retorted 
grimly, but Emily May looked so wistful that the old 


woman melted and smiled. “But he’s a nice boy,” she 
agreed. 

“We had such a good time today,” said Emily May 
thoughtfully. 


“Did you now?” the other exclaimed in surprised 
tones. ‘From the look of you, your eyes a-shining and 
your cheeks so bright, I’d have thought you’d been miser- 
able the day long!”’ 

Emily May drew near her. ‘I didn’t tell him I—wasn't 
an actress,” she confessed. ‘And I let him really think I 
was from California, and I guess I let him think I am what 
they say. I ought to’ve told him, oughtn’t I, Mary 
Brant?” 

“‘D'ye think he’d like you the more if you did?’”’ Mary 
Brant challenged. 

“Why, I guess men like to—they get interested in 
actresses, don’t they? I don’t suppose he’d have looked 
at me in East Harbor.” 

Her tone was so sorrowful that Mary Brant watched 
her with sudden gravity. 

“Emily May, Emily May,” she said gently. ‘You're 
never going to fall in love with the first man you meet, and 
a world of them waiting all around.” 

Emily May hesitated, then she laughed. 
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“Don’t be absurd, Mary,” she cried. “Of course not. 


he’s never 
“Can't 


I'm not falling in love with him. I couldn’t; 
said a word ———”’ She saw Mary’s eyes smiling. 
I have a good time?” she cried protestingly. 

Mary Brant put her arm around the girl’s shoulder 
shelteringly. 

“There, my dear,” she agreed. ‘‘ Have the best time you 
ean, and don't tell him more than you must, my dear.” 

When by and by Emily May was abed and Mary Brant 
gone back to the other room, the girl lay in the darkness 
wondering whether she had answered Mary Brant’s quee- 
tion as truthfully as she might. Her negative to herself 
was indecisive; she drifted at last to sleep without being 
perfectly sure. 

Her trunks did not come next day, but she did not par- 
ticularly mind, because she was all day with Douglas. At 
his suggestion they took lunch along: and they had as they 
left the hotel the fun of eluding Jasper, the unpleasant 
person who had sought to cut in on them Friday eve- 
ning, and who now boldly undertook to follow them on 
their walk. They lost him among the forest paths, and 
saw him no more till they came home in the late afternoon 
Emily May enjoyed that day; she liked the painted 
blazes on the trees which marked the trails they followed; 
she liked the carpet of needles of spruce and pine beneath 
their feet, and the hush of the forest threaded with bird 
songs and with the silvery murmur of the little brooks. 
And most of all she liked being with Douglas thus clois- 
tered and alone. Yet for all that passed between them, 
they might have been in the lobby of the hotel, so that 
Emily May thought him an astonishingly circumspect 
young man, and was both irritated and grateful to him for 
being so. 

When they came back Jasper was sitting on the hotel 
veranda. 

He rose, smiling unpleasantly, to meet them at the top 
of the steps. 

Douglas had time to say to her, “He asked me to 
introduce him to you. Shall 1?” 

“T don’t like his eyes,’”’ she confessed. 

Then Jasper spoke to them. “Hullo, Riddle,” he said 
casuaily. ‘“‘ Made a day of it, didn’t you? How-do, Miss 
Carter?” 

She stared at him, not knowing what reply to make, but 
this silent stare was, it proved, her best defense against his 
effrontery. He could not face it, spoke to Douglas again. 

“Have a good 
time?” he asked 





man of means and 
leisure, yet with 
enough energy to 
prefer a business 
career and 
enough intelli- 
gence to succeed 
in it. And at 
times he offered 
her an opening to 
speak of herself, 
but when she did 
so it was not so 
much of the 
things she had 
done as of the 
things she had 
thought. And no 
one who had 
known Emily 
May in East Har- 
bor would have 
suspected her of 
such thoughts as 
she here confessed 
to him, or recog- 
nized the picture 
of herself that 
thus she drew. 
So by and by 
they went soberly 
enough back to 
the hotel, and 
Douglas said 
good night to her 
at the elevator 
with everyone 
looking on; and 
even as the doors 
of the cage closed 
between them she 
saw two or three 
come toward 
Douglas, ques- 
tions in their 
eyes. And she 
smiled to herself 
behind the back 








dryly. 

“ We looked for 
you te join us,” 
Douglas told him 
with a derisive 
grin. “Saw you 
start out this 
morning. Just be- 
hind us, weren't 
you?”’ Before 
Jasper could 
reply he moved 
on with Emiiy 
May; and he felt 
her fingerstighten 
approvingly upon 
his arm. 

“T've had such 
a good time,’’ 
Emily May told 
him as they 
parted; and eyes 
and lips supple- 
mented her words 
and emphasized 
them in a way 
beyond mistak- 
ing. y 

“lll see you 
at dinner?” he 
asked; and she 
nodded as the 
door of the cage 
drew closed. 

She did see him 
again that eve- 
ning, but only for 
a little while; for 
the attention 
which everyone 
centered upon her 
began to frighten 
Emily May; and 
she could not be 
alone with Doug- 
las, since other 
young men drew 
near them and 
(Continued on 








of the elevator 
man. 





“Now My Dear, Let Me Fix You So He'll 





be Struck Dumb in the Lick of an Eye" 
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Yes Men 


HE hardest 
thing I had 
to learn in 


business,”’ a sales 
manager told me 
the other day, 
“‘was how and 
when to disagree 
with my supericrs. 
In my senior year 
at college several 
members of the 
faculty went out 
of their way to 
impress us with 
the fact that 
newly graduated 
men are apt to 
know altogether 
too much.’ This 
air of ornaniacience, 
our professors 
pointed out, was 
building up a prej- 
udice against 
college men in 
business. It was 
our jeb to act 
meek and agree- 
able, and be very 
eager to learn 
when we jumped 
the fence that 
separated the lea 
of learning from 
the causeway of 
commerce, Old 
grads dropped in 
at the fraternity 
house from time 
to time and told 
us the same story 
At vacation time 
fathers and uncles 
reénforced the 
idea. So when I 
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idea that you are 
a conclusion 
jumper. Snap 
judgment is very 
dramatic, but 
dramatic business 
is best done on the 
stage. 

“So there’s the 
list. Don’t you 
agree with me that 
there is much to 
be said for my 
theory of the di- 
plomacy of dis- 
agreement?” 

“Well,” I hesi- 
tated, “it seems 
more than possible 
that there may be 
something in it.” 
—C.L. FUNNELL. 


Why I Quit 
Being 
a Mixer 


AM making a 

new start in a 
strange city. This 
time I know I shall 
succeed, for now I 
understand the 
reasons for my 
previous failures. 
And it is merely in 
the hope of assist- 
ing other ambi- 
tious young fel- 
lows to avoid 
similar mistakes 
that I undertake 
this brief recital 
of personal expe- 
riences. 

After my return 
from France six 














graduated | cher- “awn Ov WYncm mina 
ished the meek 
and mild idea 

“The result was that when I started in with the sales 
department of our company, I yes-yessed everybody in 
sight. I was supposed to be in the office for six months and 
learn something abovt the line and how billing and credit 
were handled, and then break in as a salesman. My 
studied attitude of ignorant agreement worked finely with 
the chief clerk, and I got a lot of information from him in a 
short time. But with the head of the sales department 
things were quite different. 

“Every time I was in his office I agreed with everything 
he said. I accepted all his suggestions without comment. 
I made notes of his good advice. I saw him giving me some 
pretty mean looks as time went on. 

“One day he called me into his office. He told me about 
a man who had been buying tires from us for ten years. 
The man had a complaint about several adjustments, on 
which the saleaman had refused him the allowance he felt he 
was entitled to. The boss proposed writing this customer, 
making the adjustments he insisted upon and then cutting 
him off the books for good and all. The boss asked. me if 
that wasn't the way to bandle it. 

“1 told him, certainly. Absolutely. Then he flew up in 
the air 

**Certainly nothing!’ he raved. ‘Absolutely my ver- 
miform appendix! Why, geod gosh, man, this chap has 
been doing business with us for ten years. He buys in car- 
loads,. And we fuss about a little matter of mileage adjust- 
ment. i believe the old codger is dead right. But suppose 
he is wrong. Can’t we afford to spend a few adjustment 
dollars in order to get business that runs in the thousands? 
Are you ever going to begin to think, or are you going to 
yes-yes me for the rest of your life? Suppose I tell you that 
if you don’t snap out of it and get some comeback to you, 
you'll never go on the road for us! Now let me hear you 
say yes, certainly, absolutely!’ 

“That woke me up, and, as you know, I did get on the 
road soon after that. So I must have made a fair recovery. 
I got to thinking about the thing, and it seemed to me there 
must be some middle ground between offensive omniscience 
and synthetic agreeable ignorance. Certainly if a new man 
makes no suggestion of his own for weeks at a time it is 
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natural for his boss to put him down as unproductive of 
ideas. If, in addition, the newcomer agrees instantly with 
everything his superiors say, they cannot be blamed for 
thinking the youngster is thoughtless, and not prone to 
reason things out for himself. 

“I could tell you the name of a man nationally known 
who has built up a reputation for mature judgment largely 
on his trick of hesitating before answering questions. Ap- 
proach this individual on a bright August day and ask him 
if he doesn’t think it a typical summer morning, and he’ll 
think a couple of seconds before assuring you that in gen- 
eral what you have said is true. 

“*So I set down some simple rules for what I called the 
diplomacy of disagreement. They’ve worked well, and if 
you're still interested I’ll give them to you. First, when 
a new man comes into an old busir2ss there are a great 
many things about that business concerning which his 
superiors must be better informed than he. Diplomacy, 
then, dictates that the novice avoid disagreement on those 
basic things. Opinions, however. can be offered purely as 
suggestions, with the attitude that they have pro»ably 
been considered before, yet here they are for what they are 
worth. 

“Second, many men have minds which are stimulated by 
opposition. Perhaps, when your boss asks you to come in 
and talk over a problem with him, he is really seeking a 
chance to clarify his thinking by telling his conclusions to 
someone else. Diplomatic disagreement with such of his 
conclusions as may arouse question in your mind may 
serve to aid your boss in bringing new ideas to bear on the 
case. In any event, he is apt to have much.more respect 
for you if you disagree with him here and there. 

“Third, do not disagree without a reason. Blind opposi- 
tion is worse than disinterested silence. And when you do 
disagree, state your reason fully. 

“Fourth, avoid too frequent disagreement. Censor your 
own disagreements before you state them, rejecting the 
unimportant ones. 

“Fifth, do not let your agreements be too prompt. A 
moment’s consideration to an answer cannot do you any 
harm, and will prevent your superiors from gaining the 


years ago, I ex- 
perimented at a 
variety of jobs, 
finally discovering that I preferred salesmanship to any 
other vocation. In some manner, however, I had become 
imbued with a false doctrine. I thought the first essential 
in successful selling was to be a good fellow. No wonder 
I failed to get ahead for five years! 

And so I arrived at my present home less than a year 
ago, with nothing much in the way of tangible assets, but 
with a firm resolution: Never again will I aspire to be a 
mixer. For I had come to understand why so many men of 
great personal magnetism—and, yes, real ability—are tak- 
ing orders from superiors instead of from customers. 

My awakening came in a small but busy and prosperous 
Western city to which I had gone after several years of 
knocking about in the East. I had migrated as the result 
of a sudden impulse, possibly obeying the unseen spirit of 
Horace Greeley. . 

“In order to become better known,” had been my 
thought, ‘I must transfer my activities to a newer, smaller 
field.” And so I found myself shortly in a county seat of 
50,000 inhabitants—a place which everyone agreed had 
a future. The Chamber of Commerce slogan, “Come and 
grow with us,”’ had exerted a strong appeal to me. 

It did not take me long to connect with the best insur- 
ance agency in town. If I do say it myself, I have person- 
ality. I should have, considering the time I’ve spent in 
cultivating it! 

Next I set about deliberately to become a professional 
glad-hander. I hungered for new names and faces, which 
I mentally catalogued and cross-indexed after the most ap- 
proved mnemonic methods. In every possible manner I 
capitalized my .:atural talent for making people like me. 
As part of the program I went out of my way to do favors 
for others. Few ever beat me to the luncheon check. 

Presently I let drop a hint that I had been quite success- 
ful as a community song leader, a talent which I had em- 
ployed to excellent advantage in the army. As I hoped, I 
soon received an invitation to try out before one of the 
service clubs. The results were: An enthusiastic reception, 
a regular job— without pay—and an invitation to become a 
member. “A wonderful start,’’ was my triumphant 
thought. (Continued on Page 84) 











How to 
start the day 
wrong 


Sleep late. 


shaving and dressing. 


sprint downstairs. 


need it most—the 





Linger over bathing, 


Look at your watch, utter 
an exclamation of dismay, 


Gulp a bite or two and 
leave the house hurriedly. 


Since body and brain are 
thus denied proper nourish: 
ment—at a time when they 
above oe 
method of starting the day 
wrong cannot be surpassed. 
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For the right kind of breakfast 7» + » » this 
crisp, delicious food! 


MERICAN breakfasts have a great deal to do 
Aw American nerves and American mal- 
nutrition. Dietitians warn us to beware of the 

hasty breakfast! 

Once you think about it, you realize how reasonable 
it is. Nothing to eat all night—the body ready and 
waiting for food to supply all its varied needs—and 
we give it a skimpy, hurried breakfast, frequently de- 
ficient in some of the vital elements of nutrition. Then 
we start out to do the hardest, most nerve-racking 
work of the day, on this kind of meal! 

Probably you don’t want a big breakfast. Your ap- 
petite may not be at its best in the morning. But if 
you choose a small breakfast wisely, it can give your 
body all it needs until lunchtime. 


You could find no more nourishing and delicious 


dish for breakfast than Grape-Nuts. This famous food \ Ae 


is made from wheat and malted barley, prepared by| 


special, milling and baking processes. It has a delight- ‘\\ 


ful nut-like flavor all its own. It is remarkably easy to 
digest. And a single serving—two tablespoonfuls— 
eaten with milk or cream, gives your body an abun- 
Jance of varied and balanced nourishment. 
Grape-Nuts furnishes dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for muscle 


and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. 

And Grape-Nuts is crisp! It encourages the 
thorough chewing which is necessary for perfect 
digestion and for the health of teeth and gums. Ask 
your dentist what he thinks of modern soft-food diet! 
He'll tell you that it is ruining the teeth of. this 


generation—and he'll advise you to eat plenty of 


crisp food, 
Make the tempting, nutritious single serving of 
Grape-Nuts a daily breakfast habit. Your grocer has 


( Post \ 
Health ) 
Products 


CRC St 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which ~~ 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasti - 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 
Post's Bran Chocolate 


Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the foliow- 
ing offer: 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts” — 


and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will 
send, also, ““A Book of Better Breakfasts” written by 
a former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
Follow these delightful menus and form the habit of 
healthful breakfasts. 
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BY THE PEOPLE 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


We like to think of the Goodyear business as 
something more than a successful commercial 
enterprise. 

We like to look upon it, in all its magnitude 
and variety, as the creation of a grateful public 
for its own service. 


It is that; or very nearly that. 


Only upon the public’s solid approval and 
confidence could Goodyear have risen to its 
present great and serviceable size. 


Today, the abilities and the usefulness of Good- 
year are at the highest point in this institution’s 
history. 


Today, more than at any previous time, ‘‘more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 

The economic and manufacturing benefits of 


this are daily transmuted into better quality for 
the Goodyear user. 


Thus extra values ‘‘by the people, for the 
people’ are added to a product already super- 
latively fine. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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Prologue 


['s T son of David, Solomon the king, 

Skilled in the tonques of river, rock and tree, 

Of beast and bird, had speech with everything 
That moves upon the earth or swimea the sea. 

Some part in what that monarch knew descends 
To me, who am of David's blood ag well; 

The birds, the beasts, the hills are all my friends ; 
They speak to me, and what they say, I tell. 


Fable 1—The Hickory Tree 
A CHIPMUNK resides in the bowlder-stone wall, 


A wise and proaperous Chipmunk is he, 
Admired by moat and respected by all 
Including the Rabbit, the Woodchuck and me. 


Said J aa he sal on a rock with his wife 
Observing the play of their little ones three, 
“Come, tell me your higheat ambition in life.” 
For Chipmunks are quite as ambitious as we. 


Regretfully, soulfully, wistfully fond, 
He chirped as he pensively perched on my knee, 
‘Five pastures away and three mountaina beyond 
There burgeone a wonderful Hickory Tree. 


“ For months and for seasons with sorrowful sighs 

I've languished that nut-bearing marvel to see; 
Alas, but ita glories are not for these eyes! 

That clearly ia Fate's adamantine decree.’ 
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By Arthur Guiterman 


‘Bul, Chipmunk,” said I, “ you are brave, you are strong. 


Why don't you ekip merrily over the lea? 
The road may be rough, but the summer is long. 


What's kept you so long fram your Hickory Tree?” 


The Chipmunk replied, “In my juvenile prime 
And venturesome youth, I was poor as could be; 
1 had to be gathering nuts all the time, 
Hew could I set out for the Hickory Tree? 


“As older J grew and my harvest waa stored, 
The Jay and the Squirrel—the Red Chickaree, 
Came epying and prying to plunder my hoard ; 
They kept me from seeking my Hickory Tree. 


"Now, here is my bride, who believes in me so, 
My little ones, too, with their innocent plea; 
Since children are Pledges to Fortune, you know, 
How dare I depart for my Hickory Tree?” 


“ But, Chipmuak,” I eried, “when your children are 
yrown 
Your bride's in the neat—who so watchful as she! 
The world and its wonder may still be your own; 
You ther may discover your Hickory Tree.” 


Tt would not comport with my weight in affairs, 
My eminence, dignity, rank and degree,” 
The Chipmunk rejoined, “to relinquish my cares 
To wander in quest of a Hickory 


ny ” 
a Fee ! 


I satisfy your thirst for information: 

Beyond all doubt, the most sagacious fowl 

Is that famed bird, the Melancholy Owl. 

He does not dwel! like us in leafy hedges, 

Nor like the Bobolink among the sedges, 

Nor like the Ouzel close to mountain brooks, 
Nor like the Meadow Lark in grassy nooks, 
Nor like the silly Thrush in fragrant bowers; 
He broods in broken roofs of ruined towers 
With awe-inspiring mien and staring eyes 

On themes unknown, and therefore trebly wise. 
Disdaining ease, his nest is fashioned crudely ; 
Immersed in thought, he eats a trifle rudely ; 
He has no time for frivolous pursuits 

And rarely speaks, and when he does, he hoots. 


“In wisdom next we rank the Solemn Raven 
Who makes the wilderness his lonely haven. 
With dignity he wears upon his back 
The Scholar's proper robe of rusty black. 
His customary attitude is tragic ; 
’Tis whispered that he works forbidden magic! 
He never plays, he never sings or jokes, 
And when his thought has utterance, he croaks.”’ 


“But, mother dear,” demurred a second Fledgling, 
A scatterbrained and yet observant hedgling, 

“ Are sages always drear and dark of soul? 
Is there no wisdom in the Oriole 
So brave, so bright, so gayly, swiftly winging? 
And what a nest he builds —so lightly swinging! 
He loves no haunted hall nor gloomy glen, 
But pleasant orchards near the homes of men. 
I love to see his flash of golden color ; 
Oh, is it really wiser to be duller? 
I love to hear his soft and mellow flute ; 
Oh, must the voice of Wisdom croak or hoot? 
Must Learning ever dwell aloof and solemn 
And muse on fallen arch and shattered column? 
Is there no room in schools for mirth and quip 
And no such boon as Joyful Scholarship?” 


“ Poor little son!" resumed the patient mother, 
“You lack the*poise that marks your elder brother. 
The Wise are always somber, never gay, 
And known as wise because they look that way. 
Be, therefore, grave, all merriment forswearing ; 
For birds of soberness in speech and bearing, 
And such alone, deserve advanced degrees 
And, possibly, Phi Beta Kappa keys.” 


Fable I11—A Professional 
ARTIN, THE KINGFISHER, sat on a limb 


Awaiting a fish that was coming to him 
To perish untimely, unshriven, unhousled. 
Martin the Kingfisher's topknot was tousled. 
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I watched him ahead of my drifting canoe, 
With envy; for while I’m a fisherman, too, 
And fishing is something I put all my heart 
in, 
I'll never be half such a fisher as Martin. 


For Martin dropped down with a“ plop!” from his 
place ; 

Impaling a minnow, a chub or a dace. 

He bore it away to his brood and their mother, 

Then perched on his cedar to watch for another. 


“Oh, Martin,” said I, “of javelin bill, 
I covet your craft and invincible skill; 

. Beholding your prowess, your friend and well-wisher, 
I wonder what makes you the Pluperfect Fisher. 


“And haven't you ever a douti of your right 
To slay every minnow that swims into sight? 
And don’t you keep wishing that all of these shiners 
Were trout for the good of us sportsmen and diners?’’ 


Said Martin, “I haven't a qualm or a doubt. 
I’m glad of a chub and I’m glad of a trout. 
I haven't the leisure for talking or wishing. 
My family’s hungry; I have to be fishing.” 


Ho, Martin, the Kingfisher, feathery dart! 
Absorbed in your fishing, you make it an art. 

And lord of his art shall he be who will give it 

His patience and toil, who will dream it and live it. 


Fable 1V—Tradition 


S THE Desert Rat was nosing 
For whatever might be found, 
He observed the Ostrich posing 
With his head below the ground; 


So he asked him, rather, brashly, 

“Is your reason wholly fled? 

Don’t you know you're acting rashly 
When you cover up your head?” 


Said the Ostrich, “ Heathen stranger, 
I should think you'd understand 

That I'm safe from every danger 
With my head beneath the sand,” 


Said the Rat, “ You silly pigeon, 
There's another end in view!” 

Said the Bird, “It’s my religion 
And I know that it is true. 


“That you simply can’t behold me 
When my head is out of sight, 
For it's what my fathers told me 
And my fathers must be right. 


“T will do as I was bidden, 
As my father’s fathers did: 
When my head is neatly hidden 
I am absolutely hid!” 





There's always an tale, but we haven't 
the chart; 
There's always a door, bul we haven't 
the ke v; 
There's always a goal, but we haven't the 
heart; 
There's always a far-away Hickory 
Tre ¢. 


Then are you too poor? Or are you toa 
rich? 
Or how are you bound? And why not 
he free? 
Come out of your rut, come out of your 
ditch ; 
Be off io yeur wonderful Hickory Tree! 


Fable 1i— Wise Birds 


= V ATERNAL parent,” 
ling Wren, 

The gravest of a family of ten, 

That I may show due reverence for knowl- 


quoth a fle dg- 


> 


edg 
ind fit myself for nesting near a college 
To win, in course of time, a Ph. D., 
Please tell me who our Wisest Birds may 


" 
of. 





A Hyena, also hiding 
In the manner of his kind, 
Thought the Ostrich too confiding, 
Bui he didn't greatly mind ; 


For he chuckled as he caught him 
With a predatory spring, 
“Oh, I’m glad his fathers taught him 
That extremely useful thing!” 


Fable V—The Eagle 


Eagle flew, 


wide : 


cried. 


flow ; 
die, 
Yea, all the Truth, was written long ago. 


“What clay is meant to know was here 
revealed ; 





be wroth; 





“Sweet Chick,” replied the mother, “with 


ecation 


PHOTO, GY E. A. MO KINLCY 


Lewer Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains 


(Continued on Page 60) 





BOVE the world the bronze-winged 
Ascending, swooping, circling far and 


**T seek the Truth, the Truth, the old and new 
And all the Truth!” the soaring Eagle 


And Behemoth, the Mighty, heard the cry 
And bellowed, ‘‘ Here the Sacred Rivers 


And here the Truth by which we live and 


Then doubt not, pry not, lest our God 
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i THESE DAYS of crowded highways, no car is 


safe from mishap. But the car with the all- 
steel body is safe for its occupants. 
{ Not every automobile body is all-steel. Many 


appear so, when they are in reality thin shells of 
metal covering frameworks of wood. For this 
reason many motorists believe erroneously that 
they have all-steel bodies. 


The Budd All-Steel Body is all-stee/—in the 
fullest meaning of the word. There is no wooden 
frame to shatter in collision. There are no wooden 
joints to work loose and cause squeaks and rattles 
—to warp. It is steel welded to steel—welded 








into one single, reinforced unit. All-steel .. . all- 
strength ... all-safety! And fireproof! 


Budd All-Steel construction eliminates bulky 


b 


ALL-STEEL 


REG. U. 3. PAT. OFF. 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


Detroit—EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY-— Philadelphia 


and motori 
ad blurs. More than ever you need 
Wision that all-steel construction 
ple. More than ever you need the 
protection that only the all-steel 
@me of accident. There are 19,000,000 
iphways ..one out of 34 is destined 

- Ree that your car 
ines ..the protection and safety 


el body. 


| | 
hazards increase. 


Guard yourself against 
S$ you 





Put the protection of all-steel between you and the risks of the road 


wooden corner-posts which obscure vision, and 
often cause accidents. Wood is replaced by 
slender, stronger columns of steel. You can see 
all the road, and every car on it. 


The Budd Body is beautiful, with the grace of 
line to which only steel is so readily adaptable. 
All-steel takes a handsomer finish, whether paint, 
lacquer or enamel be used. It is lighter in weight, 
more durable, and slower to depreciate. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body thirteen 
years ago. For the safety of your family, yourself 

. see that your next car is equipped with an 
All-Steel, Full-Vision Body, by Budd. 
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SoLp By DopGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Idealism sometimes proves itself practical. 


Graham Brothers Truck business was 
founded upon an ideal— 


*To sell is to serve.” 


Instead of merely building trucks for the 
“market,” Graham Brothers analyzed the 
specific requirements of the many indus- 
tries comprising the market—and supplied 
the exact type of truck best suited for each. 


The ultimate result was the most com- 
plete line of standard chassis, cabs and 
bodies in the world. 


Built on a chassis that has won innu- 
merable laurels for endurance, including 
an award for passing “impassable” roads 
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To Sell is # Serve 


in Russia, these soundly constructed 
trucks have proved that they answer 
the great need of modern business. 


That need is for a chassis and body—a 
truck complete—that can be bought on 
the moment and put into service with- 
out delay. 


Whatever the business, whatever the 
peculiar requirements, Graham Brothers 
supply it—and service it through Dodge 
Brothers Dealers all over the world. 


Thus the perfection of an ideal has 
brought to merchants a new and valu- 
able service—and has made Graham 
Brothers the largest exclusive truck 
manufacturers in the world! 


Large Production Justifies Exceptional Quality at Low Prices 


GRAHAM 


BROTHERS 


Evansville — D E TR OTIT — Stockton 


A Diviston of DonGce BrRoTHeERS, INC 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED — TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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There’s 
no substitute 
for satisfaction 


THERE’S a heap of power and 
long-lasting willingness to work in 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. 
Crammed full of chemical energy 
eager to turn itself into electricity at 
your bidding, but resting calmly, 
saving their strength, until you 
press the button or close the switch. 
Between jobs these handy helpers 
restore their vigor. They certainly 
do last longer, much longer than 
you expect if you have never before 
used them. There is an Eveready 
Columbia dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Sold in England and Colonies under trade name COLUMBIA 


seeeue 


=~ 


Eveready Columbia Hot Shot Batteries contain 
4, 5 or 6 cells in a neat, water-proof steel case. 
It is not a “Hot Shot” unless it is an Eveready 
Columbia. 
eC ae 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts on the 
Eveready Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost, 
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man-eating tigers, lizards of all sizes, leeches 
as big as Frankfurters, cobras that chase 
you through the woods, wild tribes, rivers 
that rise to flood in forty minutes and dev- 
astate vast spaces, a suffocating climate, 
a fauna ranging from elephants to a lit- 
tle mammal—the smallest known—that 
weighs only an ounce, insects that pray 
and millions of them that prey, fish that 
live on the land, and a broad, smooth, 
well-kept and excellent automobile road 
running straight across it through the jun- 
gle, spang from Singapore to Penang. 

It has great tin mines, enormous rubber 
plantations, several cities of size and impor- 
tance, with fine European quarters, tram- 
ways, electric lights, telephones, and all 
other modern improvements; and it has 
witch doctors. It has an enlightened Eng- 
iish government and it has more supersti- 
tions than Haiti. Associating Singapore 
witn it, because the Straits Settlements is 
right next door, it has two great ports in 
Singapore and Penang, where the ship- 
ping activities are constant and of great im- 
portance. It has big banks, big commercial 
companies, thé-dansants, jazz bands, auto- 
mobiles by the hundred and rickshas by the 
thousand. It has Chinese who live in pal- 
aces and, if they feel like it, can roll in 
wealth several times a day with fresh 
wealth to roll in each time they desire thus 
to amuse themselves; and natives who live 
in hovels; schools, colleges, hospitals, sul- 
tans, mosques and churches. It has na- 
tives who play football and cricket and 
hockey and play all exceedingly well; clubs, 
a high official society, opium dens, tennis 
courts, golf clubs, race tracks, beach comb- 
ers, ships from all the seven seas, imposing 
persons with monocles and titles, good 
newspapers and taxicabs. The bulk of the 
native population go barefooted and wear 
sarongs, and evening dress is essential at 
the hotel dances. 


Many Holes in One 


It has white men who have gone native, 
stenches that are overpowering and flowers 
that bewilder with their vast abundance of 
beauty and glorify the air with their per- 
fumes. It has orchids and lepers. It has 
the mangosteen, the perfect tropical fruit, 
and the durian, the fruit that smells like 
carrion and has been fictionized into some- 
thing ecstatically delicious, whereas it tastes 
like a custard flavored with spoiled onions. 
Pythons wind around telegraph poles and 
cobras are often found within the limits of 
the cities and villages. A diverting place. 

Indeed it is. One evening, while playing 
golf on a Malay course, I sliced a ball off 
into the rough and started 
to help the caddie find it. 


THE LAND OF RUBBER AND TIN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


warning to me. Sol inquired. Being a 
newcomer, and not acclimated to cobras, I 
was interested, naturally, and golf balls are 
not cheaply come by out there. He was 
right. A few cobras had domesticated them- 
selves in that particular rough, and some 
farther along. Now playing golf with cobras 
as hazards is an exciting pastime for such as 
me, whose reptile experience on golf links has 
been confined to garter and gopher snakes, 
and it had the natural result. I could not 
keep my ball away from the haunts of the 
cobras. Every time I came toa place where a 
snake might abide, there I landed a ball; and 
I looked for none of them, because, from 
what I had heard of cobras, I had no desire 
to cultivate their close acquaintance. Sup- 
plementing this sketchy knowledge with 
some truths about these gentry acquired 
later, I am here to state that any time a 
cobra wants a golf ball of mine it can have it. 


How to Fight a Cobra 


It seems there are two kinds of cobras, 
maybe more in the close scientific classifica- 
tion, but two in the vernacular—the cobra 
and the king cobra, or hamadryad. The 
cobraisan excessively objectionable-looking 
snake, six or eight feet long, or thereabouts, 
with a beedy eye, a hood, a sac of extremely 
virulent poison and a nasty disposition. 
When it decides to do a little something 
along the lines of increasing the human 
death rate, it rears up from the ground, 
inflates its hood and goes to work in a most 
expeditious manner, and, as I am told, it 
can not only inject its poison by the punc- 
ture of its fangs but can spray it as well. 
The only pleasant feature about this speci- 
men is that it does not chase you, but 
remains indignantly on the defensive. It 
tolerates no interference with its plans or 
its comfort, but it does not slither after 
the passer-by for the purpose of making an 
attack just for the love of warfare. 

Whereas the king cobra, which is just as 
poisonous as the lowlier brother, the com- 
mon cobra, maybe more so, is a militant 
and aggressive reptile, as befits his royal 
degree. The king will not only attack when 
disturbed but will disturb its royal leisure 
to attack. The king does not wait for you 
to make a demonstration. The minute he 
sees you he does all the demonstrating nec- 
essary. The king attacks first. And if the 
person it attacks is not very lively on his 
feet, that person is in a world of bad luck. 

The only hamadryad I ever saw, I am 
pleased to say, was a stuffed one in a glass 
case in a museum in Singapore. This one 
was about fourteen feet long, slender, with 
the hood, the terrifyingly beady eye and 
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was blackish in color. Alive, it would have 
been as fearsome a thing to meet in the wilds, 
oranywhereelse, as imagination can conjure. 
It is a belligerent, irascible, quick-on-the- 
trigger snake. It has no gentleness of 
demeanor or repose of manner. When a 
hamadryad sees you it just naturally starts 
out to exterminate you, and if it gets close 
enough to spear you, extermination is likely. 

No specific annoyance is required. Your 
presence within the royal vicinity is annoy- 
ance enough—too much in fact. The king 
deprecates the appearance of any human 
being at any time, place or in whatever cir- 
cumstances and, deprecating, immediately 
starts out to make the deprecation good. 
When the king gets under way it can pro- 
ceed fast enough to extend any sprinter to 
the full speed ahead, and then some. It is 
no use climbing a tree. Running is abso- 
lutely specified. You must run. The ad- 
vice is good. If you, perchance, note a king 
cobra lurking about—-run. Better yet 
run before you notice the king, and espe- 
cially before the king notices you. 

Of course those who live out there get 
used to the cobras and the other snakes, 
but, for all that, they do not make pets of 
them. A man I know who runs a rubber 
plantation somewhat up in the interior 
told me about a jolly little experience of his 
one evening after dinner, He was sitting in 
his bungalow, reading, and quite peacefully 
inclined and content, when he felt a drag- 
ging sensation across his feet. He looked 
down and saw a large cobra beginning a 
leisurely progress over those selfsame feet. 
He is an old Malay hand and he knows 
about cobras. So instead of kicking up a 
row and moving his feet, he sat motionless, 
trying not to wink his eyes, even, or breathe. 
The cobra was in no hurry. It crawled a 
littie and then rested and looked about. It 
seemed a couple of years to the man who 
owned the feet before the deadly thing 
crossed them and glided away across the 
floor and out the door, 


A Charming Little Affair 


“Then what did you do?” I asked him. 

“Do?” he said. ‘“ What do you suppose 
I did? I got across to the sideboard some- 
how and took the largest drink of brandy 
ever taken by one man since the French 
began concocting that reviving fluid. And 
I needed it. That steadied me a bit, and 
then I looked into the glass to see if my hair 
had turned white.” 

“Had it?” I asked him. 

“No,” he told me, “it hadn’t; but the 
reason is, I suppose, because I am almost 
entirely bald.” 





Next day he sent for a native snake 
charmer and told him to get that cobra. 
The snake charmer got him and another. 
He squatted down by the side of the bunga- 
low, which was elevated considerably above 
the ground, as all Malay houses are, on 
posts or piles, and began toodleoodling on 
his pipe. He had beside him a slender rod 
on one end of which there was a white rag 
He played on his pipe for a long time with 
no signs of a cobra. Presently, however, 
there was a rustle in the dry grass and @ big 
fellow came gliding out, his head up, his 
hood extended, and made straight for the 
charmer. When the snake came close 
enough the man extended the rag toward it 
and the snake struck at the rag. Almost at 
the same moment the charmer grabbed the 
snake just below the hood, and that was the 
end of that cobra. 


When Trees are Dangerous 


The men who live on the plantations and 
in the interior all have similar stories to 
tell, and very often the snakes get into the 
centers of population, The python is a gre- 
garious monster, and frequently is found on 
roadways and near houses. The python 
likes chickens and the larger cnes dote on 
kids. They run up to twenty-eight or 
thirty feet in length, but as they are not 
poisonous and cannot do any harm unless 
they can get a twist of their taiis around 
some stable thing like the bole of a tree, 
nobody fears them much. As a crusher, 
the python is inoperative without the lever- 
age obtained by anchoring itself with its 
tail. Still, no matter how habituated one 
may be to the sights and sounds of Malay, 
there are very few who do not gasp a bit 
when they see one of these monsters coiled 
in a tree along the roadside or crossing from 
side to side. 

Running over a snake in an automobile 
is a curious, humpy experience, and now and 
then a machine hits a crocodile. Some fel- 
lows I know were headed down a street in 
Kuala Lumpor one night, half a dozen of 
them strung along in rickshas, when there 
was a wild coolie yell from the first ricksha, 
the splodge of a burly Englishman hitting 
the pavement and of ...8 curses, a piling-up 
of two other rickshas on the wreck of the 
first one, and then an examination to see 
what the dickens was the matter. The mat- 
ter was discovered to be a much-astonished 
crocodile twelve or fourteen feet long that 
had been proceeding on his lawful occasions 
across the street. The crocodile was as 
frightened as the Englishmen, but not so 
badly as the coolies, and got away, much to 
the pleasure ofall concerned; but it took a 
large number of stengehs to 
revive that party from the 
shock. A crocodile has a 





“Hi!” shouted my oppo- 
nent. ‘“‘ Don’t go in there.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s a cobra or two 
in there probably.” 

I stopped suddenly. ‘Do 
you mean a cobra of the 
well-known snake family by 
that name?”’ I asked. 

“‘Exactly, and keep out.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said, 
nonchalantly strolling to the 
extreme opposite side of the 
fairway. “In that case I con- 
cede the hole to the cobra.” 

‘And the ball?” he asked 
wickedly. 

*‘ And the ball also,” I told 
him with dignity. ‘‘That is 
the etiquette, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” he said, “and that 
makes me two up on you.” 

Now his manner was sus- 
picious. Perhaps after all, 
there were no cobras there. 
Mayhap this was just a little 
subterfuge. He seemed 








large mouth and a ghastly 
bite, and the swing of his 
tail is as powerful an anima! 
wallop as there is. 

The crocodile is a aanger- 
ous and despicable saurian 
and there is a bounty on its 
ugly head. Hence the na- 
tives, combining business 
and pleasure, catch them. 
They bait enormous hooks, 
tied to very strong ropes, 
with any little tithits the 
crocodile fancies—-chickens, 
young goats, and so on, 
They tie these ropes to 
stakes and sit down and pa- 
tiently await events. It 
makes no difference to a 
native how long he waits. 
When the walloping and 
threshing in the water tell 
the crocodile catchers that 
they have hooked one, ev- 
erybody turns out and they 
haul the beast in. 

The crocodile is much dis- 








jauntily indifferent to the 
lurking cobras, save for his 


Mr. Bijthe and Some Native Children 


turbed, not to say incensed, 
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at this treatment and gets pretty rough and 
disputatious over it; but that doesn’t last 
long, for almost as soon as the crocodile is 
inshore the natives, who have ropes like 
lariats ready, with running nooses, have the 
front legs and the hind legs fastened, and 
after that it is not long before the crocodile 
isno more. When there is nothing more ex- 
citing to do, the natives, in the crocodile- 
infested places, garner some bounty. They 
like the idea of bounties. A while ago, in 
Singapore, the health officials offered a cer- 
tain bounty for all rats brought in, in order 
to help exterminate bubonic plague. The 
result was satisfactory. It was more than 
that--amazing. After a time tremendous 
quantities of rats camein. Then it was dis- 
covered that the natives were breeding rats, 
and the bounty was withdrawn. However, 
the natives didn’t think of that. The Chi- 
nese worked out that little gainful wrinkle. 

These diversions, and many such add to 
the spice of life over there; but the real 
house companion, friend, and jolly and 
ubiquitous little pal is the lizard. The 
lizard is an amiable little beggar, and likes 
to be around folks. It lives largely in the 
houses, and on or in the ceilings from choice. 
Its job is to catch flies and other insects, 
and it catches them. Now and then, during 
the course of its hunting operations, a liz- 
ard falls off the ceiling and lands in your 
soup or in the butter, but that is merely an 
incident. It instantly changes to the color 
of the soup or the butter, so scarcely any 


inconvenience is caused. 


They are great hunters, these lizards, 


| and expert. I watched them every evening 


“This Effecto painting job 
will save me at least $75!”’ 

Motorists everywhere are learning 
that it pays to give their cars a coat 
or two of Effecto Auto Enamel even 
though they intend to sell or trade 
At slight 


expense from $50 to $100 in value 


them in for new ones. 
is added to the car. 

And it’s so easy! Just brush on 
Effecto as best you can, This re- 
markable, free-flowing, and _ self- 
leveling enamel Hows out smooth 
and free from brush marks; dries 
quickly with a rich luster and is ex- 
tremely durable. Rain, snow, sleet, 
mud, sun and boiling water from the 
radiator do not harm Effecto. 

Make sure you get Effecto, the 
original auto examel. ‘There are 
many ‘just as good’’ on the market 
but they do not give Effecto results. 
Sold everywhere by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers in eight colors; 
also Finishing (clear varnish) and 
op & Seat Dressing. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Biack Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Efecto Enamel which you can 


try out on a fender or wheel 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Lecal Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish @ professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes, 
Prarr & Lameerr-inc, 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT | 
VARNISH PRODUCTS | 
(eemm 





| skill and craft, 


| agreeable people. 


| they had warred 
| and traveled and 
| had left the im- 


| print 
| speech and their 


} ning amuck, and 


in Penang, with great admiration for their 
They know lights attract 
insects. So two or three of them gather 
around each light that is near a ceiling or 
close to a wall. If there is a shade around 
the light, they flatten on the shade, and the 


| moment a fly or moth or other insect flut- 
| ters up to investigate the light the lizard 
| sets for its spring. 


When the insect gets 
close enough there is a flash of lizard so 


| quick it can hardly be followed with the 
| eye, and that insect has disappeared for- 


ever. Housekeeping in Malay would be 


| far more uncomfortable than it is if it were 


not for the kindly offices of the lizards. 


This is the Life! 


Easily, thus, we come to the native 


| Malay, because the lizard does all the fly 


killing that is ever done in a Malay habita- 


| tion, but even so, cannot cope with the en- 
| tire product. 


The native Malay is, in his 
present aspect, a monumental tribute to 
the soporifie tendencies of civilization. It 
is only fifty years since the first British 
resident of Perak 


| was assassinated 
| by 
| and since they 
| were a wild, fight- 


the Malays, 


ing, lawiess and 
intensely dis- 


For centuries be- 
fore that time 


on their neighbors 
adventured, and 
of their 


customs in all the 
islands of the ad- 
jacent seas. They 
were addicted to 
the disagreeable 
pastime of run- 


they lived in sloth 
and dirt and 
happy quarrel- 
someness. Their 
principle fighting 
implement was 
the kris, that 
wavy-edged knife 
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disembowel an opponent, and they were ex- 
perts at that method of eliminating enemies. 

Intrinsically, they were a lazy people. 
They fought, probably, because there was 
nothing elise to do. With the advance of 
civilization, and the alluring object lesson 
of the British civil service employe, they 
soon discarded their belligerencies and 
lapsed back to their state of nature. They 
are now as utterly opposed to work as they 
were to peace in the olden days. They de- 
test the idea of work, for their wants are 
few and the means to gratify them simple 
and not laborious. The Malay does not 
need a very large rice paddy for rice enough 
for himself and his family—often families, 
for the Malay is polygamous up to the meas- 
ure of his resources—and his coconuts are 
there for the picking. He usually has a few 
chickens; and as for the rest, what are the 
jungle and the rivers for? If he is a Malay 
who lives along the sea, the sea solves his 
living problem, and there he sufficiently 
is. Many rubber overseers and tin miners 
have struggled with the task of getting 
Malays to work, and most of them have 
been forced to give it up. Except in rare 
instances it cannot be done. 


A Naif Gentleman 


Why work? Their native philosophy is 
summed up in their phrase: “Tida apa,” 
which means “It doesn’t matter,”’ or “No 
matter,’’ and with the Malay expresses the 
nichevo spirit of the Russian, the maskee 
of the Chinese and the What’s the dif? of 
the American idler. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters. The native shortens the 
phrase to ‘tid’ apa’’ and it covers almost 
every contingency and smooths out every 
difficulty. ‘Tid’ apa’’—nothing much can 
matter with food at hand and wives 
aplenty. 

If, as is often the case, he has a few rub- 
ber trees he gauges his effort with his trees 
exactly to meet the wants of the day. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the Malay motto. He 
loathes it when rubber is cheap, for that 
means more labor in order to get his neces- 
sary stipend; and when rubber is high he is 
happy, for with rubber dear he has to tap 
and work far fewer trees than when it is 
cheap. With rubber as high as it is now, his 
labors are reduced to almost nil, and he 
piously thanks Allah for these benefits and 
gifts, not forgetting to ascribe a portion of 
them to his own worthiness and virtues. 

There are some things the younger 
Malays like to do, and one is to drive auto- 
mobiles. They dote on that, because it 
gives them a standing with their friends, 
and also because it gives them a chance to 
make a noise with the horn. A good 
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Malay driver is very good, but also he is 
very noisy. Every toot he gives on his 
horn is a new and joyous experience to 
him. He is as tickled with the noise after 
ten years of driving as he was the first time 
he was allowed to be the active cause of the 
shriek. A naif and amusing fellow. Anda 
gentleman too. He treats you with consid- 
eration and expects the same treatment 
If he does not get it he is vastly hurt. If 
he thinks too long over his hurt he may re- 
vert to type with a kris, run amuck and 
do a little extemporaneous carving on the 
persons of those he chances to meet in the 
highways and byways, but not so much of 
that nowadays. 

Although “‘tid’ apa”’ is the constant by- 
word of the Malay, and expresses his fatal- 
ism and his indolence and his attitude 
toward life, there is one thing that does not 
tid’ apa in these times, and that is the lofty 
price of rubber. The Malay was, no doubt, 
originally a high-spirited and high-minded 
person, but his contact with rubber has 
coarsened him to a considerable degree. 
Indeed, contact with rubber seems to have 
many disagreeable sides. It certainly put 
the British rubber producers and the 
American rubber consumers by the ears 
and caused much bitter feeling, much bit- 
ter talk and a lot of general slangwhanging 
and discussion. Also, it caused a lot of 
general crookedness in the rubber coun- 
tries, and enabled the Malay who owns 
tapping rights in rubber trees, which many 
do, to buy pounds of gold ornaments for 
his women. 

There isn’t space here to go into the rub- 
ber situation, nor is it necessary. The news- 
papers are full of it as this is written, 
because within a comparatively short 
time, owing to the British policy of re- 
striction of output begun in 1922 and the 
increased automobile demand the world 
over, and especially in the United States, 
rubber had shot up in price from a shilling 
a pound—twenty-five cents—or less, to 
more than four shillings, more than a 
dollar a pound, which was the price when 
I was there in November. 


Much Money and Little Sense 


Meantime through it all two classes move 
serenely—the Malays and the Chinese. 
The Chinese are notoriously money grab- 
bers and money-makers, and ready for any 
enterprise they may turn into cash, no mat- 
ter what the nature of it may be; but th« 
Malay is, in his larger aspect, content to 
leave money-making to others, to these 
Chinese, and the half-castes and whites. 
Still, it is apparent that a certain commer- 
cialism has touched the Malay, or some of 

them, and no- 
where is that 





clearer to be seen 
than in this rub- 
ber business. The 
Malays and the 
Chinese are un- 
disturbed by all 
this Caucasian 
pother over rub- 
ber. The main 
point with them 
is that rubber is 
higher than it 
ever has been, 
and hence the 
thing to do is to 
get rubber, hon- 
estly, if that is 
easy and conven- 
ient, but get it 
anyhow, and sell 
it tothese foreign- 
ers who have 
much money and 
little sense. 

The Chinese 
asks no questions 
as to where the 
rubber he buys 
comesfrom. That 
is an immaterial 








with which at one 
slash they could 
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detail. If it is stolen—and a lot of it is 
stolen—he didn’t steal it. All he does is 
to pay as little as possible for it and get as 
much as he can for it. And the natives, or 
the commercial natives, do manage to get 
hold of considerable latex, or sap, that does 
not come from their own trees, and not a 
little crude rubber 

Also they know all about adulterating 
it with dirt, about short weight, hijacking 
and much other shenanigan in the barter- 
ing of it. A white rubber buyer must be a 
shrewd person to get all he pays for in the 
rubber line. 

Of course it is absurd to compare the 
Chinese money with the Malay 
money sense, but it must be said that when 
the Malay develops into a trader he is a 
good, tricky trader. He acquires rapidly 
what is born in the Chinese, but he never 
does seem to get the hang of the handling 
of money. The Chinese knows all about 
banks, and runs them, too, but the Malay 
trusts nothing bit gold—hard money. It 


sense 


| may be that a bitter experience is back of 


Gen. George Custer 
Lives Again 


Every American school-boy 
has read of Gen. George Custer, or 
“Yellow Hair” as the Indians called him 
because of his long blonde hair which 
swept down to his shoulders—and their 
eyes have popped and their pulses have 
hurried when they read of the deeds of 
heroiam which followed Custer’s great 
campaign among the Dakota Sioux. 


Itisone thing toread of these 


things, and quite another to see 
them re-enacted as they are in Universal’s 
fine film, “The Flaming Frontier.’’ 
And all the heroes and warriors who took 
part in those stirring episodes, live again 
and fight over the battle of the Little Big 
Horn 


You will see Gen. Custer, 


President Grant, Gen. Sherman, 
Chief Red Cloud, Sitting Bull. You will ride 
with them into the plains of Montana 
where all the fighting occurred, and you 
will see auch acts of courage as will thrill 
you to the core. 


You will see HOOT GIBSON, 


the riding fooi, as a daring lieuten- 
ant in Custer’s command, You will see 
DUSTIN FARNUM as Gen. Custer, and 
a marvelous cast of wonderful riders. You 
will see Indians by the thousands 
and the Wild West even as it is today. 
Don’t fail to see this picture because | 
know just what it is ward Sedgwick 
direeted it. 


Don’t fail tc see REGINALD 
DENNY in‘‘What Happened to 


Jones’’ and ‘* Skinner's Dress Suit,’’ two 
refreshening comedies which give this 
splendid young actor all the chance he 
desires to show his talent. Don’t fail to see 
‘*The Phantom of the Opera.’’ When 
you see these plays, write me your opinion 
of them—! want to hear from you. 





(arl Lzemmle 
, President 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson and Reginald Denny 
for 10 cents in stamps 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


this, for before the Malay was thoroughly 


| wise to this paper-token stuff that will buy 


bangles, bracelets and brooches for his 
women and mayhap an automobile for him- 
self, he took the paper money and he did 
with it what all Malays do—buried it, put- 
ting it in a section of bamboo. Greatly to 
his consternation, the ants ate the paper 
money. 

Having been taught this expensive lesson 
no Malay will take paper money now. He 
wants gold and he pays 5 per cent for gold, 
because ants cannot eat gold after he buries 
it, and the traders make this neat extra 
profit. 

There is a great deal of money buried in 
Malaysia, packed in bamboo and stuck 
around in native kampongs; but the Malay 
spends, also. A Singapore automobile 


| dealer told me he sold one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles— 
and American automobiles, at that—in two 
days last November; one hundred and fifty 
thousand Straits dollars, each being worth 
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about fifty-seven cents, but even so, a lot 
of automobiles to sell in two days in a place 
like Singapore. The whole peninsula is 
reeking with money. Rubber being un- 
precedentedly high, tin also is high, and the 
prosperity of the place is evident and almost 
blatant. 

The earliest money-makers in the penin- 
sula were the Chinese, who came in in large 
numbers as merchants and tin miners. Tin 
had been mined there for many years, and 
the Chinese knew about it. So before the 
white people were aware of the value of the 
tin deposits, save by hearsay, the Chinese 
had corralled large sections of tin land by 
arrangement and purchase from the native 
owners. The Chinese have sold some of 
their original holdings, but still control 
more than 60 per cent of the tin interests, 
and they are the richest people in the penin- 
sula, 

There are plenty of Chinese million- 
aires in Malaysia, who live in great houses 
and most expensively and elaborately, and 
there are a good many multimillionaires 
among them. Fortunes of twenty, thirty 
and even fifty and sixty million Straits dol- 
lars are not at all uncommon. Also, in a 
smaller way the Chinese do most of the 
retail merchandising. They are the pluto- 
crats of Malaysia. 

Rubber is not indigenous to the penin- 
sula. The tree was introduced in 1887. A 
few plants were brought in from Kew Gar- 
dens, London, where they had originally 
come from Brazil. These few plants—some 
say the number was seven and some say 
there were more than a dozen—were the 
beginnings of the millions of trees that now 
stand in treasure-bearing, wealth-producing 
rows all up and down the country. The de- 
velopment has been very rapid in the past 
twenty years. Ninety-three per cent of all 
the rubber there is comes from the Far 
East, and of that amount the Malay Pen- 
insula produces 41 per cent, and could 
produce more, with the present possible 
production, if restrictions had not been 
placed on all British rubber, thereby causing 
much of the late row. 
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Young rubber trees are raised in nurseries 
and planted in rows, like peach trees or 
orange trees or any orchard trees, on suit- 
able ground that has been cleared from the 
jungle. They will give some sap at the age 
of five years, although to let them wait a 
year or so longer is better; but no rubber 
tree gets any coddling in these times. It 
must produce as soon as it can. No one 
over there knows how long a tree will re- 
main productive, because the oldest trees 
are still going strong. There has not been 
time, as yet, to test out the age when pro- 
duction ceases, if it ever does. The tree is 
tallish, straight boled, smooth barked, of a 
light grayish color, and with intensely green 
leaves. 

The process of making crude rubber is 
not a complicated one after the trees are 
nursed to the productive age. They are 
tapped, but not the way we tap maples for 
maple sap or pines for turpentine. Tapping 
the rubber tree requires expert skill and 
knowledge. The tap is made at the selected 
place on the bole, and a strip of bark of the 
required width is cut off in the form of a 
widely spread V. The wood of the tree must 
not be cut, and there are severe penalties 
for tappers who cut into the wood. In Su- 
matra, at any rate, and maybe in Malaysia, 
they send them to jail. Cutting the wood 
injures the productiveness of the tree. 
Then a cup is hung at the point of the tap 
and the milky sap runs into it. The tree 
produces best early in the morning, so 
work starts at five o’clock, or as soon as it 
is light. 

After one cut is exhausted, another is 
made just above it or below it, as the case 
may be, and the first cut is left to grow bark 
again. This process is continued, with suc- 
ceeding cuts, until the bark has grown over 
the first cut and that is ready to cut again 
Thus a rubber tree is always producing sap 
in one cut and repairing the damages of the 
other and older cuts at the same time. It 
takes about five years for a circuit of cuts. 
That is to say, five years after the first cut 
has been made the bark has regrown so 

(Continued on Page 58 
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In many Buick showrooms next week the Buick 
“ag ) $90 ° . 

Seaied Chassis” will undergo as severe a test as 
ever has been imposed on a motor car. 


With the engine running and driving the wheels, 
a continuous shower of water will drench the 
“Sealed Chassis” twenty-four hours a day, to show 
how efficiently Buick performance is protected. 


Only Buick provides the design which can 
undergo such punishment. Of all cars built today, 
Buick alone has the complete protection of the 
“Sealed Chassis” and “Triple Sealed Engine’’. 


‘ 


Every Buick operating part is “sealed”’ inside a 
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dirt-tight, oil-tight, water-tight iron or steel housing. 
The “Triple Seal” (air cleaner, gasoline filter, oil 
filter) keeps dirt, grit and moisture out of the engine. 


Road slush and grit cannot reach Buick vital parts. 
Rain and moisture cannot cause short circuits in 
the Buick electrical system. Even the spark plugs 
are protected! 


Only a Buick could stand the “shower bath” test! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


utck, 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 

























“Just as a fine car deserves 
Seiberling All-Treads, a fine 
shoe deserves Seiberling Heels.’ 


I‘ Seiberling Rubber 
Heels so little more 
in price buys so much 


more in quality—good 
looks, a comfortable, flat 
walking surface, and as 
long a life as can be built 
into a rubber heel. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
AK RON, Oo H IO 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 
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| that particular place is ready to produce, 


and the cuts are continued again along the 


| old lines as the bark renews itself in each 
| space. 


Life is just one blamed cut after an- 
other for the rubber tree; and no matter 
how the tree struggles to repair the dam- 
ages to its bark, it hasn't a chance, for as 


| soon as bark is regrown it is cut again. A 
| good tree will produce enough latex, or sap, 
| to make a quarter of a pound of rubber a 


day. 
The sap is gathered in pails and dumped 


| into tanks. There it is mixed with a certain 


proportion of acid, which coagulates it into 
great milky lumps. These lumps are pure 
rubber and get to be the size of coconuts 
and larger. The lumps are taken out, 
macerated and run through a succession of 
rollers, one process being used for crépe rub- 
ber and another for sheet rubber. As the 
rubber, in long thin sheeta, comes out of the 
last roller it is graded by experts who flip it 
about into different piles just as a tobacco 
grader in a Cuban cigar factory grades to- 
bacco, Then it is hung in sheds to dry, and 
when it is dry it is packed in boxes holding 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds, which are only about two feet 
square, and shipped. Some sorts are 
smoked also. 


From Shakspere to Cohan 


This prosperity has its great reflex in the 
shipping. Any boat can get a cargo at 
Singapore or Penang now, and there always 
are piles of rubber and much tin awaiting 
shipment. I saw a ship loading tin and 
rubber at Penang. I knew the first officer. 
I asked him how much he was taking. He 
said that, after he had taken aboard his 
quota at Penang, he was due to take on a 
jag of Ceylon rubber at Colombo, and then 
when he closed the hatches there and set 
sail for the United States he would have 
seventeen million dollars’ worth of rubber 
and tin in his hold, and this was not guess- 
work, for he had signed the manifests and 
knew the figures. 

We must not allow all this rubber hue 
and cry and all this prosperity and conse- 
quent crass spending and orgying around to 


| deflect us entirely from a consideration of 


art among the Malays, and especially the 
dramatic art, at which the Malay is a whiz. 
He is a good actor and he has a dramatic 
literature of his own and draws as he pleases 
upon the drama of all the world, adapting 
everybody from Shakspere to George Co- 
han to his stage. He is strong for Shak- 
spere and for the plays of old Java, which 


| are romantic plays and give the Malay 


actors opportunity, for they are romantic 
actors mostly —romantic actors who can do 


| asong and dance or a juggling turn between 
| acts if required. 


Versatile. 

These New York and London producers 
who thought they were doing something 
new when they put on Hamlet with the ac- 
tors dressed in Fifth Avenue and Bond 
Street clothes were mistaken. The Malays 
beat them to that innovation years and 
years ago. They put on Shakspere and 
dress the parts in the latest Malayan 
fashions. Also they have other little im- 
provements bringing the Immortal Bard 
right up to the times. For example, what 
interested me most about Hamlet as pre- 
sented by the Gnai Star Opera Company, 
at Penang, was the little touch where the 
Grave Digger, upon discovering the skull of 
the unfortunate and thoroughly deceased 
Yorick, ran to the telephone, rang up the 
police and besought them to hurry along 
and investigate. 

And in Laily and Majnoon, which I did 
not see, but which they tell me is the 
Malay version of Romeo and Juliet, they 
have some new stuff. The ardent Malay 
Romeo, in the balcony scene, does not con- 
tent himself with rhapsody. He sings a 
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song to his lady love. Also he uses what- 
ever tune is handy for his song. A friend 
of mine who saw this Shaksperean produc- 
tion by a Malay company told me that the 
Romeo he saw sang his love ditty to the 
tune of The Man Who Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo. Our American and English 
dramatic innovators never thought of that, 
either. 

This is a common custom. The Malayan 
actors write long songs for interpolation in 
their plays and take any tune that fits for 
them. I heard one captivating star sing 
for twenty minutes, all about a faithless 
lover and what happened to him, and her 
tune was Go Tell Aunt Abbie. That wasn’t 
typical, however. Ordinarily they are 
nearer to the times than that. They are 
using mostly American tunes of about 1905 
at present. 

The company I saw do several plays was 
the Gnai Star Opera Company, of Malacca, 
which is a great headquarters for actors and 
acting as well as for canes. It was a reper- 
toire company and did a different show 
each night. It had been going for four 
weeks in Penang, to crowded houses— 
crowded is right—for about five-sixths 
of the hall. These seats were jammed with 
natives. In front there were some big 
wicker chairs for white customers, but 
these were sparsely occupied, and usually 
by most elaborately coiffured and costumed 
Chinese women, brilliant in brocaded silks, 
who paid close attention to the play and ate 
melon seeds continuously. My estimate is 
that each Chinese lady consumes about two 
quarts of melon seeds during the course of a 
drama in the Malayan tongue. 

The show that interested me most was 
Panji Ismarah, which is a native Malay 
play and has to do with the troubles of 
Panji Ismarah, who seems to have been a 
rich and important person. It tells a long 
story of an extravagant wife who insisted 
that her lord should get her a certain fruit 
called manchawarna from a forbidden gar- 
den, of a lover who came around when the 
husband was away, of the discovering and 
revengeful husband, of a wife ordered to kill 
herself and saved by a necromancer who 
hypnotized her to a semblance of death, of 
the husband’s remorse after he thinks his 
wife is dead and his joy when he finds she 
isn’t, and is filled with fights and fétes and 
songs and dances and comic relief given 
by two ragamuffin servants a la the old 
Erminie of the days of Francis Wilson, and 
so on. 


Tropical Chewing Gum 


The fights are always the same—two 
contestants participating and neither strik- 
ing a blow. One dances a few steps and 
then the other does his jig. One waves his 
arms. The other waves his arms. They 
pass courteously to opposite sides and do it 
over again. Presently the fighter who is 
due to win makes a sweeping gesture, and 
the one who must lose falls to the floor. In 
Panji Ismarah the wealthy Panji at one 
place fought ten men, one after the other, 
and each fight was a repetition of the other 
as to dancing, gestures and result. 

The comedy was a bit burlesquey and the 
songs had a ribald touch now and then, and 
the applause was general and enthusiastic. 
The two comic servants, the tall one and 
the short one, ad libbed all through the play 
and kept things going. The biggest laugh 
came when Panji, ordering a period of gen- 
eral mourning for his supposedly dead wife, 
decreed that all places of business must be 
closed. The dwarf dissented loudly. He 
insisted that the bars and the pawnshops 
must be left open so the people might 
mourn properly, pawning some possession 
to get money to patronize the bars, and 
explained that no one could mourn fer- 
vently unless that person had had a few 
drinks. 
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The audience liked this the first time, so 
the dwarf put it over three times more. 
That is the way the Malay actors do. When 
the audience shows interest in one of their 
scenes, they go right back and do that 
scene over again. They strive to please. 
Hence Malay plays seem a trifle repetitious 
to the white observer. It is hard to fool a 
Malay actor about his own abilities. If 
he is good he knows it, and he keeps ham- 
mering his good scenes at the audience 
until they know it too; but, at that, they 
have talent and are much more versa- 
tile than our actors. A Maiay male or 
female star must not only be able to do 
Shakspere but also must know how to 
hoof it, how to sing a comic song and how 
te do a monologue while the scenes are 
being set. They are all-round entertainers 
and give shows that run from nine o’clock 
until long past midnight. I do not know 
how actors are paid in Malaysia, but what- 
ever they get they earn. 


Singapore at Close Range 


Singapore and Penang are both hot and 
humid places, with a few points of interest 
about them, but not many. The English 
valiantly strive to keep up their sports, even 
in this equatorial region, and the young 
men go to their games in shorts, which isa 
great lark for the mosquitoes. They make 
a concession to the climate by wearing hel- 
mets that weigh seven pounds, or there- 
abouts, and are the best they can do out 
there in the way of revering the sacred 
memory of the bowler hat. 

The English maintain stoutly that it is 
absolutely necessary to wear these heavy 
helmets for protection against the sun. 
Across the way, in Java and Sumatra, 
where the sun is equally direct, the Dutch 
say the helmet is all nonsense, and wear felt 
hats and straw hats. The natives in each 
country wear turbans tied out of thin 
pieces of cotton and get along very well. 
So the thing is a moot question as far as any 
solving of it on my part is concerned. I 
wore a straw hat in Java and Sumatra 
and a helmet in Malaysia, and had my 
courier teach me how to tie a turban. 
So, having thus shown a-broad and cath- 
olic spirit, I am in a position to say that, 
no matter what you wear, it is very hot in 
all places. 

Also, the English go in for white drill 
clothes. Chinese tailors make these clothes, 
mostly, for about four dollars gold, or five 
a suit, or eight if you are fussy. I think the 
crafty Chinese inculcated this white- 
clothes superstition on the foreigners. At 
any rate, the clothes are not cool and do not 
fit, are worth about as much as a suit of 
overalls and cost their weight in gold to 
keep clean; but, barring these few details, 
may be useful. 

I had a large and ornate collection of 
them, and sold them all for seven-fifty on 
the way to Alexandria, including the hel- 
met, and did well, for otherwise I should 
have thrown them overboard. 

Singapore, of course, is noted in the 
works of all the British novelists as a brood- 
ing, mysterious, Oriental sort of place 
where al! the plotters of the seven seas 
meet, and all the sailors and adventurers 
also. it is full of opium dens and other 
dens, and is strange, occult and exotic. I 
made a few investigations into this phase of 
it, with this result: Singapore is no more 
mysterious or exotic than Chinatown in 
San Francisco, or Chinatown in Vancouver, 
or Chinatown in New York. It is dirtier 
and more squalid in some quarters, but 
most of the mysterious and sinful side of it 
is mysterious and sinful just as the seamy 
side of any city is mysterious and sinful. 
They took me to the most secret and de- 
generate opium den they have. It was 
duller than dishwater. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Millions of critical automobile buyers 
place their trust in the emblem Body 
by Fisher. They rely on it as their 
sure guide to the utmost in body 
style, value, comfort, luxury and ser- 
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Ben Lyon—starred 
in a picture that tells 


the truth about ties 


EN LYON’S next First 
National Picture is ‘The 
Savage.”’ In the picture above he 
is starred as ‘The Well Dressed 
Man.” This picture tells the 
truth about tie style. This is a 
Spur Tie. It comes to you al 
ready tied, knotted by the ex- 
pert fingers of girls who can tie a 
bow that looks more like a hand- 
tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 
Inside every Spur Tie is the 
H-shaped Innerform that makes 
this smart tie keep the good looks 
it starts with. Find Spur Ties on 
display in smart shops for men. 
Know them by the H-shaped 
Innerform that you feel in the 
wings, and the red Spur label 
that you see on the back. 
Write for a free copy of ‘Can Do Winthrop,”’ a fas 


cating business romance by a talented short story 
writer, You will like wo read it 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders 
and Garters —the guaranteed brand. 


'n the phoeograph 
below, the ok m 
one-half a Spur Tie 
is cut and turned 
back so that you 
can see the H 
shaped Innerform 
Its position ix tdi 
cated on the other 
half of the tie, lhe 
this patented, ex- 
chusive form thar 
makes the Spur Tie 
stay smart 


Below is a photograph of the Spur 
label. Look for it in red, on the 
backs of the ties you buy 
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There is one thing in Singapore that 
| must command the admiration of all. I re- 
fer to the bathrooms of the Europe Hotel. 
There is displayed an entirely new idea, but 
old to Singapore, judging from the outward 
aspects of them. I have heard it was 
Dutch genius rather than English genius 
that built this hotel. I do not know. I 
only know that when the architect was told 
he must have bathrooms in his hotel, he 
put bathrooms in his hotel in this wise: 
He constructed a ground floor for offices, 
lounges, dining rooms, and so on; and over 
that a floor of sleeping rooms. Then, as he 
was to have two floors of sleeping rooms, he 
stuck another floor higher up; but between 
the two floors of bedrooms, which are all 
the bedroom floors there are, he sand- 
wiched in his bathing floor, an intermediate 
floor devoted exclusively to the bath as it is 
indulged in in tropical countries that cluster 
thereabouts. Hence the persons who 
occupy bedrooms on the first floor climb up 
a flight of stairs to get to their tin tubs and 
buckets, and the persons who sleep on the 
second floor climb down a flight of stairs to 
do their ablutions, a nifty arrangement, as 
must be admitted, and helpful to the China 
boys who take care of the rooms. 


Tropical Buck-Passing 


The coming hotel keeper in the tropics 
seems to be the Armenian. These interest- 
ing merchants like to run hotels, and they 
are getting control of many of the large 
ones. Naturally, they usually run their 
hotels in the Armenian manner, which is to 
say, with no more responsibility for cny- 
thing that can be pinned down by the 
hectic guest than could be fastened to a 
rabbit innkeeper in the same circumstances. 
If anything goes wrong in an Armenian- 
run hotel, there seems no way to get it 
righted except by act of Providence. Let 
an English or an American guest, with a 
righteous grievance, set out to reach the 
head man and demand justice, and he will 
discover he has no more chance of getting 
to that responsible head than he has of get- 
ting to Mecca. He is passed around and 
around a smiling, effusively polite circle 
until he quits from sheer exhaustion. And 
what he complains of is never righted. It 
is the sublimation of buck-passing, and 
worth going to the tropics to study. 

Aside from this principle of never, in any 
circumstances, letting any responsibility 


Seek nothing further, for the gate is sealed, 
Oh, Heretic!"’ blared mighty Behemoth, 


Then, roused from sleep beneath the 
caverned sea, 
Leviathan heaved up his oozy head: 
“Who seeks the Truth? The Truth abides 
with me, 
The changeless Truth!" the league-long 
serpent said, 





“When Earth and I were made, to me was 
told 
The Law that rules the fate of beast and 
man. 
All that is new is false. Be not too bold, 
Oh, Heretic!" roared great Leviathan, 


Among the clover rootlets, hid from sight 
Below the sod, the dim-eyed Mole awoke ; 
And, nosing upward toward the dreaded 
light, 
In sullen hate the Tunnel-borer spoke : 


“ My sires received the Truth complete and 
whole, 
And what my sires bequeathed my soul 
affirms, 
Oh, wicked Heretic!" proclaimed the Mole, 
And, delving, preached his doctrine to 
the Worms. 


Above all mountains, toward the brightening 


stars 
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lodge anywhere where it can be detected, 
the system of Armenian hotel keeping has 
one other basic tenet. This relates to the 
rather necessary fans in the rooms, and is 
that no fan shall run for a fraction of a sec- 
ond after the occupant of a room has left 
the room wherein a fan is creaking. 

It is the idea of almost every hotel guest 
that the temperature of the room may be 
kept down a bit, or at least the air kept 
moving, by allowing the fan to run while 
he is out. So guests leave the fans run- 
ning, only to return and find the fans 
have stopped. I made many experiments 
in this matter, being much interested in 
the processes by which the fans are instan- 
taneously shut off. 

I discovered that every Armenian hotel 
keeper maintains a large corps of boys 
whose chief duty is to turn off fans. The 
average time for turning off a fan after the 
guest has left the room is seventy-five sec- 
onds. It is amazing, mysterious, miracu- 
lous. There would be nobody in sight in the 
hall, nobody in the servants’ room, nobody 
anywhere. The hotel floor would be one 
vacant waste, uninhabited apparently. I 
would go out and leave a fan going. In- 
stantly, quicker than that, a China boy 
would rise up from somewhere, drop down 
from the ceiling or emerge through a trap 
in the floor—I do not pretend to say where 
he came from—and off would go the fan. 

I asked several hotel keepers about this. 
They said that little things like that keep 
the hotels going. 

“And American tourists,’ I added, 
“‘whom you charge double rates.” 

“Yes,’’ one agreed politely, “those help 
some also. Would you like to buy 
a silk shawl, or a rug, or some fine tortoise 
shell or a string of amber beads?”’ 

Reviewing what has been written here, I 
am disconcertedly aware that nothing has 
been said about the Sultan of Johore, who 
rules the state of Johore under strict Eng- 
lish supervision. One of the things that 
positively are not done is to write about the 
Malay Peninsula and omit the Sultan of 
Johore. He is the stock tourist sultan, be- 
cause his palace is just across the creek from 
the island on which Singapore is built, and 
he is most readily observed by the tour- 
ists—a sultan right at hand, so tosay. His 
palace is not much of a palace when com- 
pared to the palaces of the Sultans of Solo 
and Djokja, but it is a palace none the less 
and has a tremendous interest for the lady 
tourists because of the stories they have 
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The Eagle cried, ‘I seek the Truth, the 
Lord!” 
The Earthbound raged behind their prison 
bars, 
“A Heretic!" 


Fable VI—The Family 


HE loons and their chicks were on the 
lake, 
So we turned the canoe and chased them. 
They dived, they doubled, they rose in our 
wake 
Five rods behind when we placed them, 
And the old loons rallied their fledgling’s 
two 
With clear notes rising and falling. 
As we paddled to camp in our light canoe 
We heard the mother loon calling, 
“There were one, two, three, four of us; 
Where are two of us? 
Where are two of us?” 


and still the Eagle soared. 


Oh, the northern loon is a gallant bird 
Of comely and decorous feather ; 

Her musical, echoing laugh is heard 
Defying the worst of weather. 

As I sit in my bark-covered shack at night 
And the wind in the pines is sighing 
And the lake’s in a ripple of silvery-white 

I hear the mother loon erying, 
“There are one, two, three, four of us; 
Here are ali of us, 
Here are all of us!” 
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heard concerning the wholesale polygamous 
habits of the sultan. 

The average number of wives aseribed to 
the Sultan of Johore is thirty-six. That 
seems to be asort of standard figure for his 
matrimonial appendages. It is a satisfac- 
tory figure, too, for it is big enough to make 
the lady tourists feel deeply sorry for the 
poor wives and cause the male tourists to 
express deep commiseration for the poor 
husband. The lady who wore the purple 
dress for five days running in Singapore 
told me that the sultan really has three 
hundred wives. He didn’t look like a man 
with three hundred wives when I saw him, 
but you never can tell. My estimate of 
him, after a critical examination and assay, 
was that he looks like a sultan who has 
about thirteen wives; not more than fif- 
teen in any case. Probably thirteen. I 
have some qualifications as a judge. I met 
a sultan in Java who is pretty heavily 
wived up himself, and I once knew a 
Chinese statesman who had twenty-two. 
Thirteen is about right, much as I dislike 
to put up my views against those of the 
lady in the purple dress. 


Unlucky Enough at Thirteen 


He is a heavily personable sort of man, 
with big broad shoulders, a smiling face 
and a coming paunch, but active and alive 
and interested in a lot of things. He wore a 
pongee suit, well cut and shaped in to show 
his shoulders, a straw hat and a silk shirt, 
and he talked with a heavy Oxford accent. 
Maybe it was Cambridge. One or the 
other, for he was educated in England. He 
made a good record for himself during the 
war, but is rather carefully watched by the 
English in a fatherly sort of way. They do 
not let him stick around Singapore much 
after dark. I didn’t ask him how many 
wives he has, thinking the question was a 
mite too personal. The lady in the purple 
dress resented this. She said she was posi- 
tive he has three hundred, and that the fact 
should be known. 

“What difference does it make?” I asked 
her. 

“None,” she answered, “‘but it is so in- 
teresting, don’t you think?” 

Probably so. Anyhow, the lady tourists 
are much intrigued over it, but I am deter- 
mined not to go a step beyond thirteen. 
That is my number and I stick to it. Thir- 
teen wives should be enough for any man, 
sultan or non-sultan, as the case may be. 


THE NEW AESOP 


Envoy 


In diverse faiths we worship, you and I, 
The Ear of One Alone receives the prayer ; 
Each turns his face in longing toward the 
sky 
To see his inmost soul reflected there. 


In vain the heathen bid us bow before 
Grim idois shaped to justify their greeds ; 
Shall we who seek Eternal Truth adore 
False godlings chained to earth by earth- 
made creeds? 


God is not summed in any printed page, 
Man is not bound by any old belief, 
Truth’s a slow harvest, not a heritage 
The seed, the blade, the full ear, then the 
sheaf. 


And though the road to Him be all uphill, 
And though from that steep road our 
footsteps err, 
Still, still our course is heavenward, and 
still 
The sons grow wiser than the fathers were. 


So God may say, “Behold My youngest 
son 
Who bravely clambers up the scarp of 
Time, 
Half-knowing that, through battles lost and 


won, 
He climbs to Me Who gave the will to 
climb.”” »- 
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of pens by this 


white dot 


fountain pen for a lifetime 


The fine old craftsmen who used to cut the exquisite 
cameos which we are now proud to hand down as heir- 
looms, were inspired by exactly the same spirit that joes 
into the making, of this remarkable pen. It is the product 
of infinite pains. And as such it is an infallible performer, 
and a thing of real beauty. Like its twin, the Titan 
pencil, it is made of Radite, a new jewel-like material of 
handsome jade-preen, that is practically indestructible. 
And that is why it can be juaranteed, without condition, 
for a lifetime. Its first cost is its last cost—always. 


“Lifetime”’ pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—Lady “Lifetime,”’ $7.50—juaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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Nobody knows where they came from, 
those flat-faced men with Oriental eyes. 
Nobody knows how many thousand years 
they fought the jungle; there is only the 
dead record of their defeat. The 
iungle waited till the race grew old, and 
then closed in, choking their farms, starv- 
ing their cities, driving them through slow 
centuries northward to Chichen-Itza in the 
arid plains of Yucatan. That was their last 
great place of building and their Mecca for 
a thousand years. The younger Toltecs 
drove them south again. The still younger 
Aztoes wiped the Toltecs out. The jungle 
took Chichen-Itza five hundred years be- 
fore ignorant white men came and thought 
this was the coast of India. 

Spaniards, those were. Today the power 
of Spain has passed. The Aztecs are fading 
into legend. The Toltecs are forgotten. 
I'be ancient glory of the Mayas is forever 
lost, gone from the minds of men who live 
like animals in that silent Place of Trees. 
Explorers come, spectacled white men of 
this new mongrel race we call American, 
trying to read the story of thepast; but the 
Mayas only stare at them and answer stu- 
pidly, “I do not know.” 

The jungle does not care. 
growing 

Silent and hot and still—this vast, 
eternal breeding place of life that has no 
meaning. A leaden haze blanketed the sky; 
the air was heavy, muffling sounds as soon 
as they were made. Only the dull plodding 
of my horse’s hoofs, hour after hour, Some- 
where the harsh nerve-racking shout of a 
chachalaca — “ Cha-cha-cha-cha-cha!” 
soulless, insensate, like the jungle jeering at 
you; then silence, and the breathing of the 


stone 


It keeps on 


trees, 

An eerie place, Peten; but I was used to 
it. Onee { had wondered at those ruined 
cities. Not much to look at now. The scat- 
tered, broken pillars of a colonnade. Stone 
palaces and temples, their cornices partly 
restored study—crude enough they 
seem; with all their brilliance, the Mayas 
never learned how to build an arch. Only 
the heart of a city has been rescued from 
the jungle; the spread of it is not worth 
digging up; nothing is there but the stone 
doorsills of houses that have vanished. Only 
a little space walled in by living vegetation; 
only big sandstone monuments sticking out 
of the bushes, curiously carved, toppling 
through centuries, carrying to dust the 
glory of forgotten kings; here a huge idol 
lying on its back, its grotesque face up- 
turned to empty centuries of sky. 

Once I had wondered; now I only rode. 
Many a time I'd ridden here to find Ben 
Murchison waiting 

But in the clearing at Number 1 Mill 
nothing was familiar. No memory of ring- 
ing steel was there. Charred sheds and 
wrecked machinery, a few log carts tilted, 
motionless, their tall heavy wheels already 
sinking in the soft ground, green things al- 
ready springing up te swallow them. It 
didn't matter. They were only things. 

Ren Murchison’s shack, built of drier 
lumber than the rest, was more completely 
ashes. Not much ashes, at that. It didn’t 
seem possible that his house had been so 
amall, But the foundation posts were 
there, and the solid block of mahogany that 
had been the doorstep, And here was the 
shallow trench the hind legs of his chair had 
made, the times he'd sat there tilted back 
against the wali, 

Talking, you know. His mild garrulous 
old voice running on. The stump of a cigar 
clamped in his mild whimsical old jaws. His 
freckled hands placidly clasped across his 
middie, hie blue gaze roving through the 
topa of the mahogany, seeing for me the 
things that he remembered. Where were 
those pictures now? 

What-—-what became of a man’s mem- 
ories when he died? 

“Uncle Ben! Where are you?” 

Oh, not aloud. This was no place to 
shout. Nothing was there; nothing but 


for 
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things. Only the stealthy breathing of the 
forest. Only the jungle growing. Creeping 
up underfoot, closing in—the jungle, 
eternally waiting to swallow the things men 
do. 

The rains would come and beat these 
ashes into dust. Charred boards would rot, 
the iron machinery would rust and melt. 
The jungle would take back this place and 
never know that men had been here. 

“Damn you!” 

There was no answer. Stillness, and time 
piled so deep that it was time no longer, 
only a tideless ocean into which things sank 
and ceased to be. Only the jungle creeping, 
a vast soulless thing, blind and malignant 
and invincible; closing in, choking you. 
Vaguely I'd meant to sleep here, but I 
couldn't stand it. I couldn’t breathe. I 
dragged my heavy body into the saddle and 
rode on. 

Somewhere in the haze the sun went 
down; daylight faded. But I knew our cart 
road to the coast, to Sabado in British Hon- 
duras. The jungle had not choked it yet. 
Ben Murchison might have gone that way. 

I knew where a path turned off. Some- 
where in there, I knew, men lived—or what 
had been men a thousand years ago. This 
path was never cut for horsemen; the 
crowding brush dragged at my legs, vines 
groped for me and looped themselves and 
tried to drag me out of the saddle, branches 
struck heavily at my bursting shoulder. I 
clutched the horse’s mane with my left 
hand and put my head down and hung on 
Why does the courage go out of a man when 
his head is down? Spurring my tired horse 
on through the smothering dark, the fingers 
of panic clawing and whipping me. Just 
hanging on. 

The clawing fingers fell away. Dogs 
barked; faint candlelight showed in the 
chinks of woven huts, like hollow toadstools 
in the gloom of trees. I yelled, “Hola! It 
is I, a friend!” 

“Seftor! Patron! Vaya, but I am glad!” 

I knew that deep voice roaring. I knew 
that big humble shape dwarfing the hut out 
of which it bounded, almost tearing the 
grass door from its leather hinges. It was 
Gabriel Zalas in the large and solid flesh. 
I laughed and cursed him, he was so com- 
fortably human. 

“Gabriel, thou blockhead! What dost 
thou here? Does it go well with thee? 
Where is Don Benjamin?” 

He answered my questions simply and in 
order, To Gabriel all things were simple; 
he did as he was told. 

“I sleep here. Every day I go to the mill 
to see if Your Excellency has come. But it 
is lonely there. I did not know what else to 
do. I am well, thanks. Don Benjamin is 
dead, The soldiers killed him. He is buried 
by the trail beyond the campamento.” 

I'd ridden by the place and had not 
seen it. 

Gabriel went on to tell me about it, but 
I wasn’t listening; only sitting there. 
Gabriel had fought the soldiers until a 
bayonet cut his leg; then he had run. He'd 
got away. But I knew all that. 

Ben Murchison was dead. 
had him. 

“Tl hid and watched, and that night I 
made a cross and went and marked the 
place.” 

With a cross. The gods of his fathers 
were nothing to Gabriel. He was a good 
Christian and said his prayers regularly. 
What difference did it make? A man died 
and the jungle took him. 

“Tomorrow I will show Your Excel- 
lency where i“ 

“Tt does not matter.” 

Why should I see the place where Ben 
Murchison was said to lie? He wasn’t 
there. Nothing was there. Only a place 
where green things would grow richer for 
the loosened mold. 

What—what had become of all he did 
and was? 

Nothing. 


The jungle 


Kings passing by, and women in the 
market place, and soldiers marching— 
where were they now? Gone, and the jungle 
had no memory of them. The gods they 
carved in their vain groping for a thing that 
should not die—where were they now? 
Thrown down by swelling roots and lost in 
rotting vegetation. Just blocks of stone. 
Glory and pain, courage and hope and 
memory—the wonder of the human soul 
could blaze and pass; a man died and he 
was nothing. 

Only the jungle was eterne’, growing for- 
ever out of its own decay. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, sag- 
ging in the saddle. Only one thing had 
driven me and it was gone. 

“‘Sefior,” said the patient Gabriel. 

“Eh?” 

“The rain comes.” 

I don’t know how he knew. The gloom 
had not thickened, the breathing of the 
forest had not changed. Not that it mat- 
tered. The mills of Murchison & Pressley 
were already—shut down. 

“Will you not dismount, sefior?”’ 

“Eh? I don’t know.” 

Gabriel shuffled uneasily. This was all 
wrong. I was the patron; responsibility 
was mine. I envied him. I was tired, sick, 
bewildered, and there was nobody to tell 
me what to do. 

Why must a man eternally decide, do 
something, drive his heavy body when he 
has no will and no desire? This green life 
had no will and no desire. It only grew and 
crept and waited till you ceased to struggle 
and blotted you out and never knew or 
cared. 

Gabriel was distressed. I had never failed 
before to make things definite for him. 

“What shall we do, sefior? This is a 
poor place; there are only mats. But the 
roofs will not leak much, and ——” 

“No!” 

I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t breathe. 
Something still drove me—fear, fear of this 
green Thing crowding down on me, creeping 
up, closing in, choking me. No use to 
scream at It to stand back. It had no ears. 

“TI ride to Sabado, Gabriel; to the sea.” 

“But that is far, sefior! And the rain 
comes! Listen!” 

I heard it then. You couldn't say it 
came. It just began. It was everywhere, a 
vast slow whispering as if the drops merely 
let go and fell. The smell of vegetation was 
intensified. 

But there was no sense in me, only the 
last instinct of all, to craw! as far as I could 
toward refuge. There was a place where 
this thing couldn’t reach, where a man 
could be, do nothing, and be safe; a place 
where nothing ever happened. Home! 
Steve and Joe and Hurley had already gone 
there. I didn’t know what names were 
home to them, but I remembered mine. 

“TI go to Sabado, Gabriel. And from 
there oy 

It was no use to tell him Milo, Indiana; 
he’d never heard of that far-off peaceful 
town. And in Spanish you can say house, 
you can say residence, you can say domi- 
cile; but you cannot say home. There is no 
word for it’ exactly. 

I had no house, no residence, no domicile. 
I had to say the very thing that had least 
meaning to me. 

- to my own country. I do not re- 
turn. Stay thou here with thy people. 
Here is money. Good-by, Gabriel; may it 
go well with thee.” 

“They are not my people, sefior! They 
are stupid lowlanders. Look how they stare 
like animals! They know nothing. I call 
them animals and they do not understand. 
II do nothing here. I have only waited 
for Your Excellency!” 

And it came to me that I meant some- 
thing to him. I won't deny that I was grate- 
ful; a man can’t help being grateful even 
for a dog that needs him and will go with 
him through the night. I had no worth to 
anybody else. 
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“Get thy hat and blanket,’’ I said, mak- 
ing it definite for him. “Here, pay these 
people for thy lodging. Unlash my blanket 
roll and get out my slicker. Take both 
blankets for thy covering.” 

He obeyed; shouted cheerful good-bys to 
the villagers and strode off. The jungle 
swallowed him. I clutched the horse’s 
mane and put my head down and hung on. 
The clawing fingers fell again—not that 
it mattered now. I had no need for courage 
any more. Louder and louder swelled the 
rustle of beginning rain. 


xIV 


ILO, Indiana. A biessed, peaceful, one- 

horse Middle Western town. Oh, not 
literally; even on Saturdays you will not 
see a horse; for blocks around the court- 
house square the curbs are packed with 
flivvers and limousines, sport roadsters and 
sedans, representing so many farmers and 
shoppers and factory hands and prosperous 
business men. Oh, a busy city, Milo; but 
behind the smoke of all its factories, inside 
the spreading settlements of its industries, 
the heart of Milo is a village yet. If your 
facher was born there, back in the days be- 
fore the gas boom, you belong. Mine was. 
But his house is gone. I had sold it in 
1906 to make room for a big department 
store. 

A live town, Milo; it grows, though not 
so fast as the Chamber of Commerce would 
have you think. It had not grown away 
from memory. From the train I saw a new 
residence addition reaching nearly to the 
country club, but among the golfers on the 
fourteenth fairway there was one who used 
the unmistakable choppy swing of Dave 
Henshaw—Henshaw & Bennett, Real 
Estate! There were factories almost solid 
to Tenth Street Bridge, but the station was 
the same. A little smaller and smokier, 
maybe; or maybe the concrete platform 
was wider than the one Gus Hardy had 
rolled across in the embrace of Jerry, the 
station cop. 

Gus Hardy, hobo! I had to laugh, re- 
membering. And I looked for the sign that 
had betrayed him to Jerry’s eagle eye—the 
proud electric sign the Live Wire Club put 
up in 1912, proclaiming to the passing 
world that Milo Offers More. A sign was 
there, but it was different. Maybe you’ve 
noticed, passing through? It just says Milo 
now. 

I laughed again, not mirthfully, when I 
realized what else I was looking for. A fat 
prosperous young man, Rotarian and presi- 
dent of the Live Wire Club and ex-officio 
member of all greeting committees. Not 
that I thought my coming was important to 
Milo; but it did seem that he might have 
come to meet me just for old-times’ sake. 
He was the man I used to be. 

He wouldn’t think much of the man I 
had become. Not oid, not young; tired 
out at thirty-five; a sick man, sunburned, 
fever-yellowed and hard-faced with mem- 
ories. Only one thing that youth would 
have approved. I had a hundred thousand 
dollars in the bank. 

Ben Murchison had earned it and Ben 
Murchison was dead. 

The marble elegance of the Park Hotel 
had shrunk; or maybe the dark tremen- 
dous bulk of Gabriel Zalas dwarfed it. Of 
course the lobby loungers stared. Not that 
he minded; he only stared placidly back, 
so that they fidgeted and looked away; 
even in American clothes and shoes, which 
he wore with proud discomfort, Gabriel was 
rather formidable to the unaccustomed eye. 
But he never knew it. Gabriel liked the 
United States because everybody was kind 
to him. In New Orleans, where I’d been too 
sick to look after him, I’d given him my 
card and turned him loose, and he’d gone 
out and promptly got himself arrested — 
bulged excitedly through a fire line and 
then got scared and resisted a policeman. 
But they didn’t shoot him. They only put 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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When you say—“DUCO” 


HERE are certain well-known words which 
have a double meaning—and an immense 
significance. 





Such a word is always created because it is 
needed, because no other word can express the 
same idea, or bring to mind the same group of 
facts; and none other can be substituted for it. 


*““DUCO”’ is one of these words. 


When you say ‘* DUCO,”’ you also voice the word 
“‘du Pont’’—for DUCO, the master finish, is the 
distinctive product of the du Pont laboratories, the 
superb result of ten years of intensive experiment 
—the culmination of one hundred years of du 
Pont chemical knowledge and achievement. 


When you buy a motor car, or furniture, or any 
other article that is ‘‘finished with DUCO,” and 
is marked with the signature of DUCO, you will 
see, close to that word, the name, du Pont. 


And you will know that there has been trans- 
ferred to you the full and final assurance of the 
knowledge, integrity, good faith, and service, 
which that name represents. 











é 


How you can get DUCO 


The most desirable motor cars of the year are fin- 
ished with DUCO. There is also an authorized 
DUCO Refinisher near you who-will add this new 
finish-beauty and endurance to your old car—greatly 
increasing its re-sale value. 


. 7 > 
DUCO Period Furniture (over ninety manufactur- 
ers are making it) is sold by leading dealers in all 
sections of the country. 

. . . 
Thousands of articles besides automobiles and fur- — ‘< 
niture are “finished with DUCO”. . . pianos, radio . KOR: 2 
cabinets, washing machines, tools, toys, etc. REG. u 


a e ° 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 


ee CTh one a aes ly ON EF D uco 
° @im o) | 
CE — DU PONT Duco 
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Selz, Shoes 


The Custom + BLACK CALF 
‘THE kind of a model usually 


chosen by the man who de- 
lights in his highly polished 
black shoes; a custom oxford 
of selected calfskin + genteel 
and with a nice refinement. The 
bit of perforating keeps it from 


VALUE IS MORE EXPECTED in shoes than in any- 
thing else you wear. In Selz shoes it’s there in 
abundance * it’s the selected leathers < it’s the 
earnest standards of workmanship « it’s Se/z value 
that keeps millions of men wearing these shoes 
season after season. 


FOR FIFTY YEARS and more, the Selz organization 
has bettered methods of shoemaking, quickened 
production by labor-saving machinery and select- 
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being too conservative for 
young men. Same model in a 


ed the cream of the world’s leathers in advanta- 
rich tan + you'll want a pair of ° 
each geous markets ¢ all to give you better shoes for 
less money. 


THE EXACTING STANDARDS of 30,000 merchants 
in cities and communities throughout America 
(and the millions of men they serve) have made 
Selz shoes the standard of value. 


Atlantic City « WING TIP 


T is the typical British brogue. | 

The full wing tip gives itthe | 
swagger, while the last is strict- | 
ly conservative. The “breeze” | 
of Spring is about this one « 
there's a mellow tone in its tan 
color impossible to reproduce 
here; there is an air of smatt- 
ness about it which you will 
appreciate only when you see 
it on your own foot. Goodyear 
Wingfoot rubber heels for 
comfort. 


THI SELZ ORGANIZATION 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
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ASTYLE ANDA PRICE 
FOR EVERY MAN 64 


STYLE IS THAT QUALITY which guides you from 
season to season in the selection of the things 
you choose for your own,’ and wear. Style is 
the thing; we all admit it inwardly. It plays an 
important part in Selz shoes + just as important as 
good leather, for it’s the mental comfort you'll 
find in them. 


SELZ DESIGNERS SEEK OUT that elusive quality + 
style and at great expenditure of time and money, 
model it into lasts favored by those well-dressed 


The Campus + LIGHT TAN 


HERE is the famous $6 shoer 
what a value it is, too. 
Young men like its style + and 
its price fits young incomes. 
The color is light tan. It's 
built on the new balloon model 
with ferforations and extra 
stitching. Lots of comfort in 
this shoe with its roomy toe 
and Scotch extension edges. 
The wear is there, too. Good- 
year Wingfoot rubber heels. 


men who make it their business to set the pace. 


THERE IS A WIDE VARIETY in Selz styles for 
Spring * variety enough for any man. Each model 
is carefully thought out for the occasion for which 
it is fashioned. 


The Dixie +» NUDE CALF 


ERE is the new one ¢ it is 

what the young men wanty 
light in color like their Spring 
clothing. The leather is called 
“nude calf,” being a light, tan- 
nish gray. Young men’s models 
are a Selz specialty; they are 
designed by young men. Each 
season we feature one * this 
is the well-known Polo model 
with an extreme flange heel 
and new polished, half-round 
rolled edge. There is a similar 
model in black or tan. 


‘ 


Ost shy) 


Know these shoes by this mark on the sole 
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* 


This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Real Silk Repre 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


eMen everywhere say— 
“It’s the best-wearing silk sock 
in America ~ ~ bar none” 


REAL SILK 


Super Service 
OUR 10,000 BONDED 


SOLD DIRECT FROM 5) 
OUR MILLS TO M EN S SOCKS REPRESENTATIVES 
THE CONSUMER AT { CALL DAILY AT 
A SAVING WITH FRICTION-TESTED TOES AND HEELS HOMES AND OFFICES 
AND SUPER-SERVICE TOPS 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS . World's Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery ° INDIANAPOLIS, IND. U. S. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE Oiwersuo 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
him in jail. That cost me twenty-seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents, but his ac- 
count of the kind policeman was worth the 
money. 

Why not? I had plenty of money and 
nothing to spend it for; nothing I wanted, 
no one dependent on me but this tremen- 
dous child. 

The clerk of the Park Hotel was very 
dubious until I explained that the big fel- 
low was not a negro but an Indian. That 
made it all right with the clerk. I suppose 
he thought I ran a medicine show or some- 
thing. I didn’t refer to Gabriel as my valet; 
he wasn’t, you know; and I doubt if the 
Park Hotel had ever provided for such a 
thing as a stirrup servant. 

“One of the 16’s if possible,” I re- 
quested, ‘‘with an extra bedroom for my— 
my friend.” 

“Yes, sir; just like you had before, sir?” 
The clerk, bluffing, was baffled by the shaky 
scrawl that was supposed to be my signa- 
ture. ‘‘Front! Show Mr. — Mr. Plah to 
Suite 416. Put Mr. — the other gentle- 
man’”’— Gabriel would have enjoyed that 
“in 417. You haven't been with us for 
quite some time, have you, Mr.—uh— 
Pomfluh?” 

“Quite,” I admitted listlessly. Eight 
years ago, when I'd had bachelor quarters 
in Suite 516, this suave young man had 
been a bicycle messenger for Henry Nie- 
haus, Florist. I hadn’t the heart to remind 
him of all the dimes I'd tipped him fer 
carrying flowers to Martha McAllister. 

Gabriel surrendered my baggage im- 
portantly. He liked bell boys because they 
grinned at him. He liked to ride in ele- 
vators; he thought it was very kind of the 
operators to let him. 

It was a warm June day. A warm tarry 
smell came through the open windows; 
workmen were doing something to the pave- 
ment in the street below. But the place 
that rose in my memory was far from any 
city street. The great blue arch of 
the Pacific rising, incredibly high. Far 
down, their thunder lost in distance, the 
thin white line of breakers. Hills bulking 
huge around me, and a flat black plain 
rimmed in a towering palisade of stone—a 
black arena starred with little silver pools. 
Asphalt, flowing forever out of the inex- 
haustible earth and wasting forever into 
the heedless sea! 

Inexhaustible treasure, wasting. . . . Let 
it go. 

While the bell boy was fiddling impor- 
tantly with the. adows, Gabriel helped me 
out of my coat~ .ny right arm still wasn’t 
much good—and unbuckled my shoulder 
holster. The bell boy turned; and it came 
to me that it was a bit unusual for guests to 
arrive at the Park Hotel with revolvers 
strapped under their arms. No need for it, 
you know. This was Milo, Indiana, where 
a man could be, do nothing, and be safe. 
Home, a place where nothing ever hap- 
pened. 

Why couldn't I realize it? This room, 
this furniture; the street where traffic 
moved so moderately, the currents of safe 
and moderate lives; the park, the post 
office, the crowding roofs of Milo—every- 
thing was the same that I remembered. 
But who was that grim bony figure in the 
full-length mirror of the bathroom door? 

Perfectly safe I lay there in the Park 
Hotel, remembering. Not sick exactly; 
only tired. The doctor said the infection 
was out of my shoulder now, and he’d have 
the malaria out of me in no time. Malaria 
was nothing much to him. He’d never met 
the mosquitoes cf the Zorro Valley. He’d 
never felt the sun between La Caoba and 
Chunango. 

Run down, he said I was. That’s how I 
felt; the way «a clock must feel when its 
mainspring has gone slack forever. 

The doctor permitted himself a romantic 
grin at the nature of the wounds, a facetious 
guess concerning a woman in the case. He 
felt privileged because he’d been my 
father’s doctor too, He gave me stuff to 
make me sieep, but he had no stuff to keep 
me from remembering. 








Into a room like this, one night in June, 
I’d brought a homeless vagabond. Gus 
Hardy, hobo! Well, not exactly a hobo; 
only a stray from tropical railroad camps 
down on his luck and beating his way back. 
Call it luck. He had been properly im- 
pressed with the comfort of my bachelor 
quarters in the Park Hotel. Made me feel 
like a caliph; you know, like the good 
Harun himself, befriending some unfortu- 
nate Sindbad to while away an idle eve- 
ning. And for a whim I dressed him like a 
gentleman and fed him in the dining room 
of the Park Hotel; and like a proper Sind- 
bad, he repaid me with strange yarns. 

But I forgot I was supposed to be the 
caliph. In his borrowed clothes, his lean 
brown face curiously white across the fore- 
head, this hobo looked more like a big-game 
hunter or a gentleman explorer; I, Howard 
Pressley, looked like what I was, a dealer 
in small-town real estate, a soft young 
man, complacent and a little fat. He spoke 
strange words with fluid curling crispness. 
Across rose-lighted linen, his deep voice 
quiet and his eyes intensely blue, he spoke 
of camps where white men sat at night and 
talked of home. Black beaches and the roll 
of giant surf; mountain and jungle and 
wide plateaus in the sky; the tropics, a vast 
soulless beauty and a trap for men. Hard, 
reckless white men out there fighting the 
unconquerable, dreaming at night of home. 

Hated the tropics, so he said; but he was 
going back. That’s what they say down 
there: ‘‘They all come back!” 

In those days when I felt a thing I tried 
to show it to Martha McAllister. She sel- 
dom saw it; but I tried. I took him to 
her—this blue-eyed, brown-faced painter of 
visions; but a change came over him. With 
somber eyes he took in the comfort of the 
McAllister living room. With irony he 
stripped every shred of glamour from the 
things that he had seen; with irony, when 
I tried to put him on the track, he grinned 
looking at Martha. Made me feel ridicu- 
lous, you know. She thought it must be 
terrible to live like that. June had 
come through the open windows, the great 
feel of earth and the good smell of growing 
things; but Martha never knew. The only 
glamour she could see was on Gus Hardy, 
vagabond. 

It was June now, but not the same. 
Never the same again. A good town, Milo; 
but it is not Bagdad. No man is born a 
caliph, to thrust his hands untouched into 
the wheels of another’s destiny. 


Gus Hardy came to see me and we 
laughed, remembering. He’s not so lean as 
he used to be, and his sunburn is lighter 
and runs clear up to his hair. That's from 
playing golf bareheaded. It seemed odd 
to think that I myself used to take such 
chances with the sun. 

“Many’s the time,” he said, “I’ve 
thought of it: Me, a hard-shell not worth 
the powder to blow me from here to yon- 
der, riding the blind baggage into Milo and 
not even knowing there was such a place 
till that fancy sign blazed out and showed 
me up.”” He grinned. “‘I was one guy that 
voted to tone it down! Noticed, did you? 
It don’t take near so many lights to spell 
plain Milo!” 

“IT should think,’”’ I said, “you'd have 
been the last to want to change it. Hasn't 
Milo Offered More for you?” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘sure. I’m sittin’ on the 
world. Good job, good home, good friends 
you know how Milo is; I’m on the inside 
because Martha was born here. Horse- 
shoes all over me; I know it. Only 
Oh, I don’t know! Sometimes I get to 
thinking.” 

He didn’t mean thinking. He meant re- 
membering. He wanted to talk about the 
tropics; but the pictures in his memory 
were dim, overlaid with fat and comfort- 
able years. Prosperous, Gus was; a good 
Rotarian now, head of the engineering de- 
partment of Milo Bridge and Steel. Milo 
had improved his grammar and sharpened 
the leisurely resonance of his voice; but 
talking to me, he fell into the old laconic 
phrases. 
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“Going back, are you, Buck?” 

“Never!” I said. ‘Never, jamds, not 
any more forever!” 

Gus Hardy grinned. ‘That's what they 
all say.” 

“You haven't.” 

“That’s different. I'm married now.’ 

But he sighed, lighting a cigarette, and 
sat looking out the window. I tried to get 
him to talk about Milo, to give me some- 
thing to get hold of; he answered absently 
that there was nothing new. I asked him 
about Martha and the baby, but he only 
snorted and reminded me that Augustus 
McAllister Hardy was nearly seven years 
old. 

“How about you, old-timer?” he asked 
me. ‘You got a sefiorita staked out some- 
where?” 

“No,” I said, and let it go at that. 

Oh, it was true enough. There was no 
woman whom I loved. Only a few stray 
pictures that came to me in tired hours. 
Thefeel of morning at La Caoba, theairfresh 
and keen, the new sun breaking the foun 
tain spray into cool brilliance against the 
blue-gray shadow of old walls; and Rita 
moving there, beautifully alive. The way 
her dark eyes lifted sometimes, stirring you 
like sudden chords in a minor key. The 
warm curve of her cheek. Her soft sober 
mouth. Her hands, slim vital hands that 
could so rest aman if she would let them. .. . 
“No more,” I said. ‘ Please God, not any 
more forever!” 

What is the use of coming home if you 
live always in a place you leave behind? 
Gus Hardy went on to speak of old Ben 
Murchison; Gus had been with him in 
Honduras once before my time. I didn’t 
want to talk about Ben Murchison. I only 
lay there lighting cigarettes and throwing 
them out the window. 

“By the way,” said Gus, “I see one of 
the old-timers is still on deck. Soldiers of 
fortune, I mean. Did you happen to run 
acrcas a man named Hecht while you were 
in Vizeaya, a sawed-off runt about the size 
and general disposition of a half pint of 
dynamite—Johnny Hecht? Maybe he 
was passing as a doctor.” 

“Not in Vizcaya. Met him at Amapala, 
in Honduras. Why?” 

“T see by the papers,” said Gus, un- 
consciously betraying what ooscure sec- 
tions of the New York news he followed, 
“he took a shot at the president the other 
day, during the parade celebrating the 
president’s birthday. Must have been 
pretty well ~" 

“The president of Vizcaya?’ 

“Yeah.” 

I didn’t wonder what Johnny Hecht was 
doing in Vizeays. None of my business, 
you know 

I said listlessly, ‘‘That so?” 

It’s odd, now, looking back. Once I had 
felt it—the swirl of living forces, courage 
and hate and love and fear, weaving a pat- 
tern wide as all the world and long as time; 
and yet I thought a man could step aside 
and quit. 


’ 
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ny EAH,” said Gus Hardy. ‘ Missed 

him, but practically ruined the police 
force of Vizcaya making his get-away. 
Johnny Hecht must be a hot customer to 
hold.” 

Zestfully he said it —this safe and pros- 
perous citizen of Milo, Indiana. It had 
happened during a parade on the president's 
birthday, he said; and it must have been 
pretty well organized —carriages parked in 
a side street, the horses stampeding and 
blocking the cavalry while Johnny Hecht, 
a gun in each hand, shot his way through 
bystanders and police and got away. 

I said sourly, ‘ Ever see Johnny Hecht?” 

“No. Why?” 

“He's a killer, and looks it.” 

“Well,” said Gus, “‘you got to hand it to 
him. Outlawed in a dozen countries, yet 
he goes where he durn well pleases, with no 
passport but the ones he wears on his hips. 
He’s got nerve.” 

“So has a tarantula.” 

“Well,” said Gus, grinning, “if I was 
fixing to start a revolution, I wouldn’t 
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mind having a few tarantulas on my pay 
roll,” 

But I hadn’t come home to talk. about 
revolution, murder, violence. I tried to 
get Gus to talk about Milo, to give me 
something to get hold of, and he answered 
me with statistics. So many new factories 
coming in, bringing so much new labor, 
requiring so many new houses and making 
so much more business for the merchants— 
and attracting more merchants to handle 
the business. 

A live town, Milo; 
every year! 

That is—certainly it was bigger. 
teen hours a aay the tides of traffic washed 
around the Park Hotel; street cars whining 
and rumbling, automobiles panting, pedes- 
trians hurrying, hurrying. The roofs of 
Milo crowded on you day and night. 

Anybody could see that it was bigger. 
How was it better? 

Why, it had more miles of paved streets 
and sewers and gas mains. It had bigger 
public utilities of every kind to take care 
of the increased population. It was better 
organized; besides the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its junier branch, the Live Wire 
Club, there were now five civic clubs 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Optimist, Lions and 
Exchange—all working together; at this 
moment putting on a concerted drive to 
advertise Milo, boost Milo, get more popu- 
lation! 

I said listlessly, ‘What for?” 

Gus snorted indulgently. 

“Why, you poor nut, more population 
means more business!” 

“And attracts more merchants?” 

“You bet!” 

“You keep coring out the same hole 
you went in,” I said. “Put it this way: 
You think Milo’s a good size to live in? 
Better than Chicago?” 

“You bet I do!” 

“Better than any big city?” 

“Every time!” 

“Then why eternally sweat to make it 
bigger?” 

““Come right down to it,”’ retorted Gus, 
“‘what’s the use of doing anything at all?” 

“T'll bite,” I said wearily. “What is the 
use?” 

But I had to grin to show I wasn't seri- 
ous. In Milo, Indiana, you can wonder 
whether Mars is inhabited, or why Chicago 
has so many murders; but you mustn't 
question Milo’s destiny or the worth of 
work and dreams—not seriously. They'll 
think the tropics have made you a little 
queer. 

“You must have made your pile since 
you been gone,” grinned Gus, “talking that 
way! Maybe it ain’t any use, but my wife 
wears clothes and my young son has a 
husky appetite.” 

No, I wasn’t serious; only listless, Other 
friends came to see me; I was gratefui, but 
1 soon learned what would happen. They'd 
come in the door shouting, “‘ Hello, there, 
loafer! How’s every little thing? What 
d'ye mean, playing sick? That’s a good 
alibi! Glad to—uh—hello, Howard. Gilad 
to see you.” 

Tapering off. 
expected to see. 

They, too, answered my questions with 
statistics. So-and-So married, So-and-So 
dead, So-and-So gone away. They spoke 
of the problems of increasing population; 
chiefly political, centering in the district 
west of the railroad-—the factory district 
It grew four times as fast as the older Milo, 
the village about which the city had grown 
up. It furnished few members to the civic 
clubs, but it had a strong majority in the 
city hall. It numbered few owners of real 
estate but plenty of voters who knew what 
they wanted—a city administration that 
would let them find their cwn diversions 
when their work was done. They adver- 
tised Milo, too—in their own way: Gam 
bling houses, police-court cases, a 
crimes of violence. Already—this was 
1920, the first year of prohibition —Federa 
officers had discovered a strong liquor ring 
centering there. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

Where was the drowsy, peaceful town 
that I remembered? 

My friends expected me to talk about the 
tropics; but the plain truth disappointed 
them. They colored everything you said 
with what they had imagined. Speak of 
the mahogany forests of Guatemala and 
they saw a sinister gloom of tortured roots 
and stinking water and bottomless black 
mud, though mahogany is not a swamp 
growth but the cleanest and most beauti- 
ful of trees. Mention the Maya Indians 
and they thought of savages like the head- 
hunters of the Upper Amazon —a difference 
of two thousand miles and nobody knows 
how many thousand years. 

Always they asked about Ben Murchison; 
but not the Ben Murchison I knew—a 
shabby, thirsty, talkative old raan with 
whimsical blue eyes and freckled hands. 
No; these safe and moderate men—they 
wanted to hear about a soldier of fortune, a 
reckless, bold, swashbuckling adventurer. 

Romance was what they were after. You 
could see them wondering what was the 
matter with my arm. What could I say? 
A duel with rapiers! You can imagine what 
a scene they would have pictured; nothing 
like the dull and bitter truth. 

You could see them wondering about 
Gabriel. Could I tell them the big fellow 
simply had to have a master? In Milo, 
servants don’t have masters, only employ- 
ers; yet it couldn’t be said that I employed 
Gabriel. He was about as useful in the 
Park Hotel as a bass drum. No, I only felt 
responsible for him, grateful to him. He 
tickled me; it was worth the money to 
watch him discovering Milo, Indiana. 

He embarrassed the management of the 
Park Hotel by squatting in the sun at the 
main entrance, marveling at the number 
and richness of the automobiles that went 
by. He vexed the maids by tearing his bed 
to pieces; he couldn’t believe that he, 
Gabriel Zalas, was supposed to sleep be- 
tween those beautiful white sheets; he took 
them off and folded them carefully, 
wrapped himself in his own blanket and 
slept with his feet sticking grandly through 
the rails. It seems he’d been doing it for 
days before the maids found courage to 
protest. But they got used to him and 
scolded him—laughed at him, too, as 
women do at huge and clumsy males. 

He was delighted. He'd blunder around, 
getting in their way, touching things and 
asking ‘‘Haow you sayee?” He'd show 
them a plate off my breakfast tray, an- 
nouncing with honest pride, “ Plet!’”’ He’d 
show a spoon and say “Naff!” He'd 
brandish a knife and rumble ferociously 
“Spoon!” 

But this was a blunt table knife; he 
knew better than to show his own sheath 
knife in any city. And of course the maids 
didn’t notice the instinctive gesture he 
made with his left arm, the quick swing of 
wrapping an imaginary blanket around it 
for a shield. They’d never seen anybody 
fight with knives. They laughed. 

They knew by now that Gabriel was 
harmless. He never knew that they had 
been afraid of him. 

“Nobody,” he marveled, “is afraid of 
anybody here! None of the windows have 
iron bars. The gardens are all outside the 
houses. The children play outside with no 
nurse to watch them—not only the black 
little ones but white ones, too, the children 
of fine families! Truly I have seen them, 
sefhor!”’ 

Gabriel liked children; I learned it finally 
from an indignant mother. It seems he 
used to wander around until he saw chil- 
dren playing, and ke’d stand and grin from 
a respectful distance— patient, he was, with 
a patience that passes a white man’s under- 
standing—till they got used to his swarthy 
bulk and made friends with him. But the 
mothers, uneasy, scolded him. He was 
abashed. He had no idea what the scolding 
was about, but he could tell they were 
displeased. So he went off to another neigh- 
borhood and found more children, mar- 
velously playing where anybody could 
approach. 
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Now and then somebody did ask me in 
so many words why on earth I kept him. 
I had to say, ‘Oh, he’s worked for me for 
several years, and he had a notion he 
wanted to come to the States.” 

Could I tell them what it had meant to 
me, that night of unreasoning panic, to 
have one human soul I could get hold of? 

His own explanation would have jarred 
them more. He’d have given it to them, 
too, if they’d known enough Spanish or he 
enough English. I remember how he had 
put it, long ago, by way of apology for hav- 
ing tried to hold me for Palomar to cut my 
throat. To him it was simple. 

“That Don Anselmo,” he said, “liked 
blood. Only crazy men like blood. I do not 
like to serve a crazy man. I am glad Your 
Excellency killed him.” 

That was all there was to it. All his life 
he had served Anselmo Palomar; he had 
not loved him. But he had loved Ben 
Murchison. He had snatched a rifle and 
smashed right and left among the mur- 
derers who had shot Ben Murchison in the 
back. He had set a cross above the place 
where Ben Murchison was said tolie. . . . 
Not that it mattered. Nothing was there. 
Only green things that grew and crept on 
unused trails and empty clearings, on 
wrecked machinery and ruined shacks where 
no man lived. Rot and the jungle and the 
rain. It left no scar in Gabriel's 
memory. Quite simply he would have 
talked about Don Benjamin if I had let 
him. 


xvi 
HAT was the use of courage? Ben 
Murchison had been brave. Johnny 


Hecht was fearless—that cold-eyed, deadly 
little man; yet somewhere along the trail 
of violence his dozenth bullet hole was 
waiting. Peter Brennan had moral stam- 
ina—Peter D. H. Brennan, who could be a 
gentleman even in Chunango; and what 
did it get him? The chance to live in places 
like Chunango till he was unfit for any- 
thing else. Alice Dowling was brave—little 
Alice of Tolobaya, who had never heard of 
Wonderland; and what would become of 
her? She’d grow up in Tolobaya, or some 
place like it, and go to pieces as her father 
had already gone to pieces. Grow slack and 
slatternly, marry a native-——lower class; 
who else would notice the daughter of a 
drunken miner?—bear children and disin- 
tegrate. The jungle got you sometimes even 
before you died. 

In Milo, Indiana, there was no need for 
courage. If you had money you were safe. 
The police would protect you from violence. 
The Park Hotel would feed you, shelter 
you from sun and rain. Oh, very moderate 
sun and rain; the heat is seldom dangerous 
and storms are a matter of minutes, not of 
weeks. And in July, when the thermome- 
ter begins to hover in the nineties, every- 
body who can get away from business goes 
for comfort to the lakes. 

No need to stiffen your backbone and 
endure it. It will pass. 

There was no need to do anything. I had 
money—enough to live on, if I wanted to, 
for years. I wanted nothing; but I got 
restless doing it. The Park Hotel grew un- 
endurable. A man may envy a vegetable, 
but he can’t be one. 

Gus Hardy’s house was one of che first 
I visited—I don’t know why; there were 
many people who were friends of longer 
standing, some of them more or less related 
to me; in a town like Milo, the real Milo, 
you can trace relationship by blood or mar- 
riage to almost anybody. Maybe it was 
because Gus had no romantic ideas about 
the tropics. He'd lived there once. He 
knew. 

In fact he spoke of this himself. 

“Buck,” he said thoughtfully, “what is 
it that a man wants, anyway? Take me. 
One way of looking at it, I’m sittin’ on the 
world. Once I'd have given a leg to be 
fixed like I am right here. And yet —— 
Oh, I don’t know! Sometimes I get to 
thinking.” 

“Hankering,” I said sardonically, ‘‘for 
the wild free life of your younger days, 
when you could blow your month’s wages 
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on liquor and poker with a gang of home- 
sick hard-shells and shake the scorpions out 
of your blankets before you went to bed?” 

“No-o,” said Gus, “not exactly, It ain’t 
the tropics. I know too much about it; 
God’s country has got it beat forty ways 
from the jack. This is a darn good town. 
Only—sometimes it does get ———”’ 

OT atti tame?” 

“Yeah,” said Gus Hardy. “A man gets 
soft. Oh, I work hard enough; and I get 
plenty of exercise, golf in the summer and 
the Y in the winter ———”’ 

I had to laugh. Gus Hardy, one of those 
engineers who had tried to find a route 
through the trackless hills from Quezal- 
tenango to Tehuantepec—ten thousand 
feet up and no way to get down —doing his 
sweating now in the Y. M. C. A.! 

Gus lived now in the old McAllister 
house on Madison Avenue; Mrs. J. F. 
McAllister was dead. Andy McAllister, a 
lanky nineteen-year-old, came out of the 
house and greeted me with dignity, calling 


me Mr. Pressley, and went down the street; | 


he had a date. Yet the honeysuckle smelled 
exactly the same as it used to when he had 
greeted me far otherwise—a grinning, 
freckled imp with no proper respect for 
sister’s beau. 

Why are smells linked so close with mem- 
ory? That drifting fragrance hurt some- 
how. Made yuu feel lost—it’s hard to put 
a name to. As if time didn’t pass but only 
was—sitting there, seeing things now and 
things that used to be. 

Gus Hardy’s guest—I, who had brought 
him here a vagabond! 

Out along Madison Avenue the elms 
were green, and people were sitting on the 
porches, the lighted windows very home- 
like through the trees. Somebody sang 
out, neighbor fashion, to Gus Hardy; not 
to me. Automobiles rolled leisurely in the 
long Indiana twilight. Odd how it gets you 
when the sun goes down and night doesn't 
seem to come. It’s like a gap, an interval 
in the vast slow march of time; you feel 
suspended, waiting. The smells of earth 
come closer. Sounds are subdued. The 
sky takes on queer savage colors and a 


savage loneliness creeps even into city | 
streets. Maybe that’s why people are so | 


friendly in the dusk. Like something 
scared and little, hiding in houses. 

I spoke of this to Gus Hardy, and he 
sighed. 

“Yeah,” he said. ‘Took me a long time 
to get used to it. Even in Texas it don’t 
drag out this way; and farther south sa 

There is a place where Nature is not 
moderate. The hills are big and the sun is 
dangerous, and the dark comes bang on 
the heels of day. Houses can’t shut away 
the feel of earth. It is too much alive, too 
great and deep and strong. 

“By the way,” said Gus, “I told you so! 
I see by the papers where revolution has 
broke out in Vizcaya. A man named Mora 
has declared himself. Know anything 
about him?” 

“No,” I said listlessly. “Seems to me 
the Minister of Hacienda was named 
Mora; but he wouldn’t be the one. Dod- 
dering old fossil—-he didn’t know whether 
the state owned any mahogany or not.” 

“Fossilg make good figureheads,”’ said 
Gus wisely. ‘‘No enemies?” 

“Not enough force to make enemies.’ 

“‘He’d be just the one. I see they 
haven’t caught Johnny Hecht yet,” said 


Gus with relish. ‘The little son of a gun 
has been tearing up their railroads, the 
paper says.”” 


“He can’t tear up much,” I said. “Only 
forty miles of it in the whole country — 
from Ciudad Vizcaya to San Carlos.” 

But I wasn’t interested. You know how 
memories are—just pictures, static and 
unchanging. The reality of that place had 
stopped; what Gus was talking about was 
only an obscure item in the New York 
news. Gus went on to wonder what big 
business was behind this revolution— 
pulling the strings, you know, and paying 
the bills. Men like Johnny Hecht don’t 
work for nothing. 

“Oil?” 
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Leather face 
or baby face 


Spreading the gospel of the Men- 
nen Shave naturally makes me 
notice faces a whole lot. 

I’ve been handed the keys of the 
city by men with faces as tender- 
skinned as a baby’s and others 
with faces that looked like a Sun- 
day roast-of-beef on Wednesday. 

And they all swear by Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream 
first. Never mind the adjectives. 
Here’s a lather that can reduce 
any body’ swhiskers—I don’t care 
how horny and wiry they are—to 
absolute and complete limpness. 
It’s a process—Dermutation—that 
Mennen discovered and no com- 
petitor has ever got the hang of. 

If you’re one of those 3-brush- 
dabs and 7-second - razor artists, it 
gives you a shave—a close shave 
—better than you've ever had be 
fore. A shave that stays all day. 

And if you've got a tender, shave 
every-other-day skin, your razor 
goes through literally without any 
pull or scrapy feeling. A clean, 
smooth de-bearding every day. 

Next, there isn’t any sort of a 
face that isn’t better off for a little 
squeeze of Mennen Skin Balm 
rubbed over the shaved area. It 
comes in tubes and gives a wholly 
delightful, cooling sensation—tin- 
gling, refreshing. It tones up the 
tissue—soothes any possible irri- 
tation. It’s greaseless—absorbed 
in half a minute—and as sensible 
as putting on a clean collar to go 
and see your best girl. 

Same way with Mennen Tal 
cum-for-Men. Made so it won't 
show on your face. Dries the skin 
thoroughly. Antiseptic. Leaves a 
gorgeous silk-like film that pro 
tects against wind, rain, sun or a 
scraggly collar. 

In other words, the Mennen Complete 
Shave is great stuff for he-men who have 
discovered that there’s a lot of virtue in 
being comfortable—to say nothing of be- 


ing really well-groomed 
Step into your corner drug store to- 





day and get the makings. It’s a good 
habit to get habituated to, 
bane 


(Mennen Salermen) d 
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Congress 
No. 2 


Statistics have proven that 
only one-half of one percent 
of the speec hes made in Con- 
gress are listened to. A great 
many Congressmen speak 
IN, but not TO, Congress. 
But every speech is pub- 
lished in the record. They 
send the records back home 
to show “What they told 
‘em up there in Washing- 
ton.” Now the people back 
home think Congress heard 


their ‘‘ Lem” tell ’em this. 


Now, here is my scheme 
to stop speech making. A 
Hill reading as follows: “Con- 
gressional Record must not 
only contain speech, but 
number of members, and 
names who listened to 
speech, and why.” For in- 
stance: ‘‘Congressman Post 
Hole arose to a point of in- 
formation and spoke at 
length on, ‘Is Locarno a 
town, or is it a Treaty?’ 
Length of speech, without 
waiting for applause, four 
hours, thirty-six minutes; 
attendance, Gout (Rep. N. 
Y.): “Unable to get out.’ 
Sixtyforty (Dem. N. J.): 
‘Case of reciprocity, he lis- 
tened to mine.’ Lowbrow, 
(Rep. Mass.): ‘I was asleep, 
even the good speakers 
haven't woke me up’.” 


Now I claim that will stop 
some speech making. The 
minute it gets back home 
that ““ Lemmie”’ is talking to 
himself up there, “ Lemmie”’ 
will stop talking. 


You know why they won't 
listen to anybody up there? 





Another “Bull” Durham adver 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zi Feld 
Follies and screen star, and lead- 
ing American humerist. More 
coming. Watch for them. 


They have 
smoke, that’s why, and you 
know why they've gone out 
tosmoke ? Why, “Bull” Dur- 
ham, of course. IT’S BET- 
TER THAN ANY SPEECH 
EVER MADE. 


>. There will be another 
piece here a few weeks from 
now. Look for it. 


gone out to 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Dur- 
ham proposition. More 
flavor— more enjoyment 
and a lot more money left 
in the bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


souk BULL DU RHAM TOBACCO 


ditor Witt ROGERS 
(emma 
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“There is oil in Vizcaya,” I said. ‘‘The 
Consolidated operate: wells behind Chu- 
nango. On private leases, though, mostly. 
Revolution wouldn’t affect those.” 

“Short of confiscation,’’ Gus agreed. 

Confiscation. It reminded me of Ramon 
Zufiiga; the greatest robber, thief, mur- 
derer in all Vizeaya, Rufo had called him. 
Zufiiga had taken Dowling’s mine. He'd 
take Don Fernando’s lake of asphalt if he 
knew it was worth taking; Don Fernando 


| was politically helpless, subject to exile at 


any moment. Wouldn't need a revolution 
for that. Zufiiga controlled most of the 
legal machinery already. 

But even Zufiiga would hardly tackle a 


| victim the size of the Consolidated. Zufiiga 


wouldn’t need to hire foreigners like 
Johnny Hecht; he had plenty of assassins 
of his own, Rufo had said. 

I didn’t know anything about it, and I 
didn’t care. 

Inside, the McAllister house was not 
familiar. It had been refinished and re- 


| furnished; even the old stuffed davenport 


was gone, the one where Martha used to 
sit with me—the one where Gus had sat the 


| night I brought him here, a lean brown 


fellow with the mark of far countries on 
him, moodily plucking strange minor 
chords from Martha’s guitar. I looked at 
A. C. Hardy and I had to laugh. 

I asked Gus if he remembered that song, 


| and he said ‘“‘ What song?” 


| made Gus Hardy 


I hummed a few notes of it and he re- 


| membered. While he was thumping the 


piano and trying to sing it, Martha came 
into the room. Martha’s still pretty, if you 
like that placid, fair young-matronly type. 
Eight years had made no very deep change 
in her; her enthusiasms bubbled as easily 
as ever and evaporated just as soon. She'd 
comfortable; you could 
see that. 

She introduced me to a freckled young 
Hardy who swarmed all over me and buried 


| me with questions, calling me Uncle Buck, 


while Gus beamed complacently over his 
shoulder and said ‘‘ H’m, h’m,” for the words 


| he had forgotten. 


Oddly, now that I didn’t care, I seemed 


| to know just how to take Martha—be 
| facetious and let her do the talking. No 
| use trying to share a mood with her; she 


never kept one long enough. Intensity 
isn’t good form in Milo anyway. 


“You're so brown, Howard! And thin. 


| I don’t think the tropics have agreed with 


you. Why are men so crazy about it? Gus 


| keeps talking about going there some winter, 


| but I can’t see spending all that money just 
| to be hot and dirty. 


I think he'd leave me 


| a widow if they had good golf courses 


| down there. 


Did Gus tell you he almost 
won the club championship last year? 
You'll never know the clubhouse now. 


| We've built a new wing, a spiffy ballroom 


and a darling sun parlor. We've got the 
sweetest steward this year. He’s so obliging, 


| and he gets up the most thrilling menus. 
| Did you make a perfectly grand fortune?” 


Gus, explaining that he hadn’t sung a 
Spanish song for years, thumped the piano 
and struggled manfully—grinning; you 
know, the words are rather florid if you 
think them in English. 

That's all it was to him. Only so many 
half-remembered words in a foreign tongue, 
a half-remembered melody, its intervals 
a little strange to Anglo-Saxon ears. You 
know? We want our tunes to fall squarely 


| on the major harmonies, to end on major 


chords, complete and satisfying. We want 


| no sense of lack, no nameless need left over 
| when asong is done. When we tackle a job 


| we finish it. 


| new dynamic breed who call ourselves 


We're practical. We're successful—this 


| American. But there are older races who 


have failed, and in the long twilight of their 
glory they feel the earth again. In their 
deep hearts they are resigned and sad, yet 
passionately they know that there is some- 
thing—-something not thought of much in 
Milo, Indiana. The aching loneliness of 
stars. The night wind whispering from 
great mountains to eternal sea. The name- 


| less call of minor harmonies, unfinished and 
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unsatisfied. The quiet glory of a girl’s 
voice singing, not to be heard but to let out 
something aching in her heart—passion- 
ately, with an intensity that would be 
shameful here. 

A hacienda far off in the hills. Rita del 
Valle, a woman. . . 

“Sit down, Buck!" said Gus Hardy. 
“Give me the willies, mooning around that 
way. Too hot. What say we take a little 
spin?” 

And as we drove he pointed out with 
pride a big new factory, new jerry-built 
houses clustering thick around it. A live 
town, Milo! A good many other people 
found the night too warm to stay indocrs; 
the pikes were alive with cars. Dusty too. 
Gus, squinting against the glare of head- 
lights, turned for refuge into a narrow road 
along the river. - 

It climbed a long slope, and for a minute 
I hoped for the peace of open ground and 
sky; but there were the sliding lights of 
another highway just ahead. 

There was a road that wandered off into 
the river bottom. Gus flashed the spotlight 
down it and saw nothing but crooked ruts 
that disappeared in darkness and tangled 
brush and trees. 

“Wonder where that goes?”’ 

“‘Let’s go and see,”’ I suggested. 

“Oh, let’s!”’ said Martha, thrilled. “I 
just love to go where I don’t know where 
I'm going. It looks grand and ooey!”’ 

“Yeah,” said Gus, “too ooey. Looks 
pretty rough to me; likely it doesn’t go 
anywhere, anyway. How’d you like to get 
stuck down there?” 

““Maybe we'd better not,’”’ said Martha. 

So we drove safely on broad smooth 
pikes against a procession of lights, moving 
with special moderation because of a watch- 
ful motorcycle cop. Gus, blinded by one 
powerful pair of lamps, said profanely that 
he'd like to give that driver a poke in the 
jaw. But he wouldn’t have done it. Even 
if the driver had stood before him he 
wouldn’t have done it. A poke in the jaw is 
violence; it simply isn’t done. Sardoni- 
eally I said so. He sighed, admitting it. 

The young Augustus, stimulated by this 
talk of battle, climbed on my knees and 
commanded me to fight him. I fought him 
and he squealed with glee. . . . A good 
town, Milo; but the houses crowd you, 
scattering into farms only to gather into 
villages and towns again. There is no room 
outdoors. No place to feel alone; you 
can’t go into solitude without coming out 
on the other side. People, people, people 
crowding together and yet struggling for 
privacy and peace! 

Of course Gus was right about that wan- 
dering road. It wouldn’t have been smooth 
driving. There was nothing to go down it 
for—nothing but darkness and damp grass 
and trees, a quiet river and the smell of 
earth. Not worth the chance of getting 
stuck. . . . This was the same Gus Hardy 
who had toiled on hobnailed feet over un- 
known mountain passes, ten thousand feet 
up and no way to get down. . . . Martha 
chatted placidly. The young Augustus, 
asleep, burrowed his warm little face 
against my shoulder. Made you feel queer, 
that limp trustful little body. 

What is it that a man wants, anyway? 

Oddly I thought of Alice Dowling, little 
Alice of Tolobaya, eleven years old and 
already the woman of her father’s house. 
Had she ever gone to sleep in anybody’s 
arms? Likely not since her mother died. A 
better man than her father, Alice was. 
Nobody took care of her. She didn’t even 
know she needed anybody to take care of 
her. She went ahead and did the best she 
knew. 

Sleeping tonight in Tolobaya. Her father 
snoring, drunk—if he hadn’t got himself 
killed yet, bucking Ramon Zufiga. 

The roofs of Tolobaya standing chill and 
sharp under the mountain stars. The ten- 
mile chasm of the Zorro Valley, full of the 
night mist, warm and wet like steam. The 
high clean air of seaward hills again; the 
peace of La Caoba, and a woman . 
sleeping. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Challenging for Leadership 
on an Entirely New Basis 


N the field of low-cost sixes, leadership has heretofore been 
sought largely on the basis of price. Now the Pontiac Six 
. boldly challenges for leadership on an entirely new basis—quality. 







One ride in this new General Motors Six will reveal that 
\ its engineers have utilized resources never before available 
‘ to the designers of any new car .. . For here, at a price 
. so low as to border on the sensational, 
are elements of beauty, comfort, stamina, 


size and roadability, beyond ‘the most ( 
ardent hopes of an expectant public. 
Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $975 to $1295. All prices at factory. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Micu. COACH OR COUPE 
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“ Your daddy won't listen to me. 
If you will send for the book that tells what the big doctors have found 
Let's write for it now.” 


out he will read it. 


FA ISK a dozen persons to tell you 
[A what they know about insulin 

‘<3 and you will get some surprising 
answers. One person may acknowledge 
frankly that he knows nothing about 
it. Another may say, “Oh, that is the 
new cure for diabetes.” Still another 
may teply, “Insulin? Oh, yes, I've 
heard about it but never did get the 
facts. Do you know where I can get the 
real story?” 


The truth is this: Insulin is not a cure for 
diabetes, but it is doing a magnificent 
work in helping to prolong and gladden 
the lives of thousands. To children, 
especially, insulin has been a wonderful 
blessing. Before its discovery the devel- 
opment of diabetes in a child meant 
almost certain and early death, 


When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of physi 
cal work done by the diabetic makes a 
more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not even 
1 word in our language. So new is this 
great discovery that it is not safe to make 
sweeping promises of what it will do, al 
though it has been known to do the seem 
ingly impoasible. It has brought men, 
women and children back from the very 
brink of death. Because insulin is so 
powerful it should be used cautiously and 
only under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. 


One Million Diabetics 


it is estimated that there are one million 
persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro 


During the past 25 years diabetes 
hes become such a menace that 
physicians and scientists have 
worked anceasingly to fight its 
advance. 


Diabetes is 2 disease which at- 
tacks all ages. It is important to 
note that in diabetes, as in many 
other diseases, the age of 30 is, 
broadly speaking, the dividing 


Published OES ys - 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


line, Overweight, over 30, pre- 
disposes to diabetes, and young 
underweights seem to be more 
susceptible to this disease. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly send you 
a booklet, “Diabetes” which tells 
the intensely interesting life-sav- 
ing story of insulin. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“T thought I did. But you couldn’t get 
on that place without a diving suit. You 
must be joking!” 

“Think so? All right. Plenty of others 
smarter than you can be at your age have 
thought the same thing. I don’t mind. I’m 
seventy-eight now, and failing, but before 


| I die I’m going to get my price for those 
| tidelands and be thanked for the bargain!” 


But he will do anything for you. 





viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It 1s a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes follows. 
The body cannot then utilize sugars and 
starches. The first thing to do is to cur- | 
tail the amount of carbohydrates in the 
diet and, when necessary, use insulin de- | 
rived from outside sourcy's. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection 
of the pancreas as the result of disease in 
some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indulgences 
of modern life—too much food and too 
little physical exertion—as being the 
main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease, Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, under insulin treat- 
ment, feels so much better 
that he is tempted to aban- 
don his diet and eat every 
thing he wants. But 
when he does he is likely 
to suffer a relapse and die. 
Then insulin is blamed, 
Insulin does not take the 
place of diet, but in con- 
stantly increasing numbers 
of cases, carefully super- 
vised diet, plus insulin, is 
enabling diabetics to live 
useful lives in compara- 
tive comfort. 
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Mark said. 


“You must know what you are talking 
about,”’ Mark said more humbly. ‘To tell 
the truth I didn’t suppose that ground of 
yours was worth more than a few dollars 
a square mile. Do you mind telling me 
what could be done with it that would 
make it a good buy at your price?” 

“Don’t mind a particle. Since shippin’ 
has been in the doldrums I don’t have much 
company, and I like to chin. What’re 
my lands good for? Water-front property!” 

“They’re certainly on the water front. 
But aren’t they pretty damp to be pumped 
dry?” 

“Don’t pump ’em. Raise ’em up above 
the high-tide line.” 

“How?” 

“ Dredge and fill.” 

Mark digested that. 

“But it would cost a fortune, wouldn't 
it?” 

“Depends on your idea of a fortune, 
young fellow. How much is water-front 
property worth now? Take Blanchard’s 
piece, say.” 

“I’m told he wants thirty thousand 
dollars an acre.” 

“Jest so. I’m asking a thousand. It 
would cost nine, ten cents to dredge and 
fill—cubie yard. Cail it twenty-five hun- 
dred an acre. That's thirty-five hundred. 
Thirty-five hundred an acre for fine, clean 
land without a hummock or a soft place in 
it, and with fifty feet of sand and rock under 


| it, right bung on the bay shore, with forty- 


foot channels all three sides that would 
berth the biggest ships afloat.” The old 
man’s eyes sparkled and his cheeks flushed. 
He was retelling a tale that was old to 
him—that he had lived in dreams for years. 
He chuckled at Mark's face. ‘“‘Thought I 
was cracked, didn’t ye, son? Yes. Well, 
you ain't the first to think so. But you’re 
mighty nigh the last, because the time I’ve 
been lookin’ forrad to since 1872 is pretty 
nigh come!” 

Mark was willing to concede that. But 
his immediate job was to forestall Blan- 
chard until something could be done to 
force that gentleman out of the manger of 
the Lassiter Block. 

“Would you give me an option on your 
land?” he asked. 

“I'd give you sixty days.” 

“For how much?” 

“Five thousand dollars, and no come- 


' | back or days of grace or beatin’ to wind’ard 
| when the time’s up.”’ 


“That's a good deal of money for me,” 
He could not help smiling at 
his earlier thoughts that he was going to do 
something handsome for the poor old 
marine junkman. 

“It’s my price,” Croft said briskly. 
“Don’t look at it if it hurts your eyes. 
Blanchard is sitting on the verge of taking 
it, but the trouble with Blanchard, he hates 
to put ready money on the table.” 

Mark spoke impulsively. 

“T’m acting as an agent, of course you’ve 
guessed, Mr. Croft. Will you give me a 
few hours’ time—for a box of cigars?” 

**Don’t smoke seegars. You're a sociable 


| boy and I'd like to accommodate you, Get 
| here any time before tomorrow noon with 
| the cash and the option’s yours. Philomen 

Croft’s word’s as good as a bank note, so 
| you don’t need to lose any sleep over that. 
| Hop along now, and good luck to ye.” 


Mark thanked the bluff old man heartily 


| and went to Daniel Chichester’s office. He 


wanted to tell the capitalist what he had 
done to hobble Seth Blanchard, but re- 
calling his specific instructions as to pad- 
dling his own canoe in the transaction, he 


contented himself with asking Miss Filene 
for the necessary credentials to introduce 
him to the treasurer Chichester had men- 
tioned. The spinster lady gave him a letter; 
when Godfrey Rasmussen was located, he 
emerged regretfully from a ledger, peered 
at the caller, glanced at the letter and 
shoved a blank order through the wicket 
window. Mark expected to be cross- 
examined, but Rasmussen merely grunted 
and counted down five thousand dollars in 
currency. It was an impressive lesson in 
the power of the name of Daniel Chichester, 
and also it gave Mark Galt a new self- 
confidence. 

At ten o’clock the next day he left Philo- 
men Croft’s yard with a properly drawn, 
signed and acknowledged option, for sixty 
days, for the purchase of “one hundred 
acres of tidelands, known as the P. Croft 
tidelands, Block 3, Area K, hereinafter 
more particularly described.”’ For the time 
being virtual owner of the property, Mark 
hied him once more to the offices of Seth 
Blanchard. 

“TI thought I told you not to come back 
here,”’ the agent snarled unpleasantly. 

“Did you?” Mark retorted guilelessly. 
“Well, it’s probably my mistake. But while 
I’m here I'd like a price on the Lassiter 
Block.” 

Blanchard stared at him. 

“You've certainly got nerve!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Didn’t you understand ——”’ 

“Yes. But circumstances alter cases. 
Suppose that Lassiter Block was a mile in- 
land, Mr. Blanchard, what would it be 
worth?” 

“Wouldn’t be worth clearing. But as 
soon as I get my channel built it’s worth 
thirty thousand an acre, and I’ve already 
got a customer for it at that price.” 

“Exactly. But, you see, I’m not going 
to let you dig your channel.” 

“You’re—you’re not going to let me! 
Great codfish, you young scoundrel, what’ve 
you got to say about channels?” 

“T hold an option on the Croft tidelands.”’ 

Blanchard’s jaw dropped. With all his 
scheming and his satisfaction at discom- 
moding Daniel Chichester he had never 
thought of encountering this obstacle. He 
ruminated savagely, then his jaw set. 

“So that’s Chichester’s game, is it?’”’ he 
inquired. “All right, I can wait till your 
option runs out. What are you going to do 
about that?”’ 

Mark didn’t know, but he had no inten- 
tion of letting the agent discover the fact. 
He grinned with the utmost cheerfulness. 

“T’m going to offer you thirty-two theu- 
sand an acre for the Lassiter piece today, 
and I'll give you five thousand dollars for a 
seven-day option. If you don’t accept that 
proposition I'll wait sixty days and then 
I'll offer you ten thousand an acre—and 
you'll grab the money and thank me be- 
sides.” 

““You’re threatening some sort of mean- 
ness now.” 

“I’m telling you the facts. You have 
your chance now to forget your squabbles 
with Mr. Chichester, whatever they amount 
to, and take a nice profit on the Lassiter 
property. If you’re stubborn you'll lose the 
deal and the land won’t be worth city-lot 
prices,” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we'll cut you off from the bay 
if we have to buy the Croft lands and put a 
barbed-wire fence along your shore line.”’ 

Blanchard’s face purpled and his hands 
clawed for a weapon. 

“You get out of this office before I do a 
murder!"’ he shouted venomously. “I 
wouldn’t believe a word Chichester said, or 
you either! You’re a blackmailer! You're 
trying extortion! Get out—and stay out!”’ 

Mark grinned at him. 

“When you change your mind, Mr. 
Blanchard, and see reason,’’ he remarked, 
“you can reach me at Mr. Chichester’s 
office. Good-by, for the present.” 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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See- 


how Different the traffic looks 


t's IL'VE got to get inside this car 

grasp its capable wheel—and take 
it through a maze of traffic to appreci 
ate how entirely new and how infinitely 
better this New-Day Jewett really 1S. 


One of the first superiorities you'll dis- 
cover when you sit at the wheel of The 
New-Day Jewett will be its much 
wider vision. Jewett has eliminated the 
deadly ‘“‘blind spot.’’ You can see 
everywhere. Before you—beside you 
and behind you is an expanse of crystal 
clear glass. Try it! It’s just impossible 
for a pedestrian or driver to approach 
unseen from a side street. 


wider, freer vision is one of the 
reasons why The New-Day Jewett 
Sedan is the safest car in the world to 
drive. Another is the fact that the 
slightest pressure on its Paige-Hydraulic 
4-Wheel Brakes brings the car to 
cushioned rest almost instantly. Still 
another is its staunchly braced frame 


and steel body. 
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And when you slip easily into She New-Day ? 
an extremely small parking x 
space—when you have occasion 
to turn completely around in 


a narrow street-—-when you 

must quickly back up and go around a 
“stalled’’ car—-when an unexpected 
hole in trafic suddenly opens and you 
glide through it instantly—then you'll 
appreciate something of that exclusive 
“New-Day” ease of handling this re 
markable new car offers. 


Ask your nearest Paige-Jewett dealer for 
ademonstration. It willcost you nothing 
and yet it will prove, beyond every 
shadow of doubt, that there ts an en 
tirely new type of motor car perform 
ance available today—-and that on/) 
The New-Day Jewett Six has it! 
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for the Standard Sedan; 
De Luxe Sedan, $1095; De 
Luxe Touring Car, $1095; 
Paige Hydraulic 4-Wheel 
Brakes included without 
extra cost. Prices f. o. b. 
Detroit. Tax extra. 
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T Onke The New-Day 


Jewett Six 
Offers All These Features 


Lightning-like acceleration. 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 


Abundant power and speed for 
any driving need. 


Easiest steering, shifting, and 
parking of any car built. 


Clearest vision—almost 
total elimination of 
the deadly “blind 
spot” —steel body. 

Interior roominess 
equal to much longer 
cars. 

Paige quality through- 
out in materials and 
workmanship. 

And Jewett’s lowest 

closed car price. 
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FOR_COUNTRY HOMES AND ESTATES 


Soon the Spring work on your grounds 
will begin and the premises will take on 
new beauty. This year carry your im- 
provement program one step further 
than usual. Install Cyclone Fence. Its 
beauty, protection and privacy can be 
obtained ata reasonable first cost and 
there is no annual maintenance expense 


A recent revolutionary achievement 
has added many years to the life of 
Cyclone Fence. Now both framework 
and “Galv-After” fabric are made of 
Copper-Searing Steel all hot-dip gal- 
vanized. This new Cyclone Fence offers 
remarkable resistance to corrosion 
It’s the fence of maximum endurance. 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron 
Fence in many beautiful designs for 
country home and estate property 
Phone, wire or write nearest offices for 
new catalog and complete information 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N. J ort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore 


©. F. Co, 1926 


Ornamental “Complete Fence”’ 
for City and Suburban Homes 





CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING 








STEEL ENDURES 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

He walked out coolly, without looking 
back, but his jauntiness seeped from him 
rapidly. His ultimatum to the agent had, 
as a matter of fact, been pure bluff. Sixty 
days was not a long time, and it wouldn’t 
take Blanchard long to discover that that 
was the period for which Mark’s option had 
been given. There was, of course, Croft’s 
crazy scheme for filling the tidelands. But, 
even if it were a rational plan and even if 
Daniel Chichester or his clients could be 
convinced of the fact, it would take prob- 
ably a year to make the fill necessary and 
another half year to let it settle and dry 
out so that construction would be possible. 
Mark dismissed the thought of trying to 
sell Chichester the idea. He began to regret 
the payment of five thousand dollars he had 
made Croft. It looked like money thrown 
away. 

There was, of course, the possibility that 
Blanchard would reconsider, but a week 
passed without a sign from that gentleman, 
and in desperation Mark went to Chiches- 
ter’s office determined to violate orders and 
offer his report instead of the finished task. 
Miss Filene looked up at him quickly. 

** Mr. Chichester!’’ she exclaimed. ‘““Why, 
he left on the Tenyo Maru for Japan last 
Thursday.” 

“Good night!” Mark gasped, sitting 
down suddenly. ‘How long will he be 
gone?’’ 

“Two months, at least, I think.” 

Mark laughed. 

“That’s just fine!’’ he saidironically. “It 
gives me a free hand on the job he gave me.” 
“The Lassiter water-front-site deal?”’ 

“For Western Metal Products Corpora- 
tion. Yes.” 

Miss Filene nodded thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Garthwaite, the vice president of 
the company, will be here from Pittsburgh 
early next week, Mr. Galt,” she said, won- 
dering if this information partook of the 
nature of the coddling Chichester had so 
positively prohibited. ‘Will that do you 
any good?” 

“Nothing could do me any harm,”’ Mark 
grinned cheerfully. ‘Thanks for the tip. 
I'l! watch for him.” 

“He will go to the Palace. I’m sending 
his mail there already.” 

“T’ll be one of his first callers,’’ Mark 


| said. 


Laughing at himself for his vague dream, 
but seeing no alternative but failure, he 
crossed the bay to look at the Lassiter 
Block and the Croft tidelands: The former 
was a compact and well-located industrial 
site on the edge of the bay, with two rail- 
road tracks bounding it, a wide road be- 
hind and only a few old buildings on it, that 
could be cleared for a few hundred dollars. 
The tidelands were half ooze and mud and 
half the muddied waters of the bay. Mark 


chuckled at the idea of paying a hundred 
| thousand dollars for them. It was too ab- 


surd to be taken seriously. 

But his eye fell on the long railroad mole 
that ran out a mile into the bay near by; 
faced with stone, strung with heavy tracks 
over which a continuous line of cars thun- 
dered, and tipped at the extremity with a 
bread area improved with train sheds, de- 
pot, offices and piers, it was as much a part 
of the land as the middle of the city was. 
He thought of Philomen Croft’s confidence 
im the project of filling the tidelands, and 
began to be kindled with the old man’s 
enthusiasm. 

Was it a crazy scheme? 

Walking back to get the car which would 
take him to the ferries, he stopped at an 
iron works. The furnaces roared and shot 
their sparks high in air, through the open 
doors molten bars and slugs and billets 
could be seen steaming and smoking in their 
wet-sand molds. Beyond, a line of steel 
cars was receiving from a steam shovel an 
ugly, misshapen load of refuse and waste, 
and Mark asked a workman who was pass- 
ing what it was. 

“Furnace slag,” the man said. “About 
two pounds of that to one pound of metal.” 


| Costs a sight to get rid of it too.” 


“Where is it sent?” 
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“Sometimes it’s used for fills inland here 
a piece. Right now it’s going to barges to 
be carried out to sea and dumped. Dead 
loss.” 

“Thanks,” Mark said. He began to 
think hard. His doubts began to fade. 
His enthusiasm waxed. He went to the 
office of a big dredging company and con- 
firmed with a few questions what Croft 
had said about the cost of filling the tide- 
lands. His plan broadened. He svent half 
a day figuring and estimating and giving 
his vague notion definite form. 

On Tuesday of the following week he lo- 
cated John Garthwaite, vice president of 
the Western Metal Products Corporation, 
a stout, slow, pompous, haughty individual, 
introduced himself as a Chichester man 
and after three days’ delay induced Garth- 
waite to go with him to look at the tide- 
lands and hear his proposition. Garth- 
waite took three seconds to make up his 
mind. 

“All imaginary!” he growled with final- 
ity. “I’m not interested.” 

“But look at the fill the railroad com- 
pany made over there. Imagine the chan- 
nels dredged out and the waste—the bay 
bottom—dumped into - x 

“Tmagination isn’t what I make recom- 
mendations to my directors on, young 
man!” Garthwaite snapped. ‘Take me 
back to my hotel!” 

That was that, then—and of the sixty 
days Mark had, fifteen were gone forever. 

“By golly!” he said to himself. ‘‘If Mr. 
Garthwaite can only believe what he sees I 
might frame the tidelands for him. I won- 
der what it would cost to put a mud dike 
around them. I'll see that young Garret- 
son at the dredging offices again, and maybe 
we'll give Mr. Garthwaite’s Pittsburgh 
imagination a slight boost from behind.”’ 

The mud dike in question would cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars, seriously re- 
ducing Mark’s drawing account and, per- 
haps, being in the nature of throwing good 
money after bad. 

“How long would it take?” Mark asked. 

Young Garretson, the dredger-company 
manager, figured on a pad for a moment. 

“‘ Allowing for delays and bad luck, about 
three weeks.” 

“Hop to it then!’”’ Mark said, plunging 
recklessly. “I might as well be in up to my 
neck as to have my boots full. When can 
you start work?” 


mi 

LEAN-FACED newspaper reporter 

hunted Mark Galt down the day after 
the dirty-nosed old bucket dredge moved 
onto the Croft tidelands, and out of the 
little Mark gave him, wary of publicity, 
made a good deal. On seeing himself and 
his mysterious venture spread on the printed 
page in cold type, Mark was dismayed, but 
later found occasion to think better of the 
incident. 

The first result it brought was a tele- 
phone message from the slim and friendly 
girl in Blanchard’s office. The agent had 
asked her to inquire just what Chichester 
intended doing on the tidelands. Mark 
told her that, as far as she was concerned, 
he would tell her anything he could, but 
that as far as her employer went, he would 
tell absolutely nothing. That Blanchard 
was wriggling uncomfortably was appar- 
ent; a day or so later Mark called him up 
to give him a chance to capitulate. But 
Blanchard laughed at him. 

“I thought for a while maybe we could 
trade,” the agent said harshly, “but I just 
found out Dan Chichester is in the Orient 
and won't be back till your option is up. I 
know Chichester, and I know you're run- 
ning a bluff on a shoe string. I'll sit tight.” 

This development, instead of discourag- 
ing Mark, fired him anew with enthusiasm 
for his filling project. He was coming to the 
place where he didn’t want the Lassiter 
Block. Forty acres there seemed daily less 
desirable to him than a hundred acres 
stretching out into the bay, effectually 
blockading Blanchard’s ground and offering 
many advantages in addition. If he could 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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A Guarantee 


to Our Customers 


Drive/oyour #arest Gabriel 
Sales and Service Station 
and have a set of Gabriel 
snubbers put on your Car. 
If youare not convinced 
within 30 days that Gabriels 
Save Wear and tear on your 
car, and that they give the 
utmost riding comjiy, your 
Gabriel representative will 
refund their price~~~ 


4l manufacturers equip their 
cars with Gabriel Snubbers~30 drill 
their car frames for Gabriels ~~~ 


‘The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 
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strongest binder you can buy. The hinges 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Bound Books 
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STEEL HINGES 
this National Loose Leaf Ring Binder is, we believe, the 
where ordinary 


built like a young safe! 


binders wearout—are practically unbreakable. Yet this binder 


is not heavy, cumbersome, or slow to work. 


The oval steel rings are flat on the inside, so that they do 
not tear sheets. Rings lock tightly, so no ordinary accident 
will send pages flying. The weight of 300 sheets 1s a joke to 
this National Binder. 

The unusually wide-opening rings permit sheets to be in 
serted or removed in a jiffy. 
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only communicate his feeling and give 
Garthwaite the contagion, and do this be- 
fore his option from Croft expired, he would 
have done a big job well. Time was his 
only essential. And Garthwaite, Eastern- 
trained, slow and ponderous, threatened to 
wreck the scheme on this very rock. 

However, there was a dim light on the 
horizon that showed up as a second result 
of the newspaper article. The Pacific 
Brassworks Company wrote Mark a letter 
asking him if he would have acreage on the 
proposed fill for sale. He called and found 
that the officials of the company were inter- 
ested, though not until the fill was finished. 


| This was a very negative sort of prospect 


for him, but it confirmed him in his own 
confidence in the plan that had, at first, 
seemed so visionary and extravagant to 
everyone but old Philomen Croft. 

Mark went straight to Garthwaite from 
the office of the brass founders. Garth- 
waite only kept him waiting an hour, thus 
breaking all previous records and greatly 
heartening the amateur promoter, and he 


| was a little less pompous, also, which seemed 
| a good sign. 


“T went over to look at those tidelands of 
yours again yesterday, young man,” the 
Pittsburgh magnate said sonorously. ‘I 
will admit now that there seems to be a 
possibility there for us. But we have sites 
offered us in Los Angeles and Seattle that 
we could move in on within six months, 
ready to light our furnaces. I’m afraid 
your project would keep us waiting a year 
or better.” 

Mark was becoming accustomed to reck- 
less and unconsidered plunges toward deep 
water by this time; he snapped a reply 


| instantly. 


“If you'll take the Croft lands, Mr. 
Garthwaite,”’ he said, ‘‘ you can start build- 
ing on them as soon as you're ready.” 

Garthwaite frowned. 

“That's absurd!"’ he exclaimed. 

“IT know it,’ Mark responded cheer- 
fully; “‘but out here on the Pacific Coast 
we don’t think anything of doing absurd 
things. I will fill fifty acres, which will be 
enough for your first unit, and you can 
make money filling the remaining fifty from 
your foundry.” 

“Make money? What do you mean?” 

Mark hastened to pursue this sidetrack, 
wary of the other. 

“With the slag from your furnaces—the 
waste.” 

“Um-m-m! That’s an idea. Yes, that 
might be done."’ Garthwaite rubbed his 
chin. ‘Well, Galt, if you'll bring me a 
report on your project and a sketch of how 
you think the thing can be handled, I'll, 
take it back to Pittsburgh with me and put 
it up to our directors.” 

“When are you leaving?” 

“I go to Los Angeles tonight and will re- 
turn the following night. On Wednesday I 
have reservations for the train leaving at 
eleven o'clock in the morning.” 

“T’ll be at your train Wednesday,”’ Mark 
said cheerfully. ‘And I'll sell you the 
tidelands as soon as your directors see the 
plans.” 

He went away with his heart returning to 
its former habitat—his boots. He had 
talked fast ard wildly; he had no more 
idea of how he could make good than if he 
had promised Garthwaite an eligible termi- 
nal site on one of the canals of the moon. 
His courage oozed, but his determination 
came to his rescue. 

“There must be some way, when I’m 


| this close to going over,”’ he said stubbornly. 


“What do I do next?” 

What he did next was to wander ab- 
stractedly down the street, and found him- 
self presently staring at an old building that 
was being furnished with a new foundation. 
An excavation next door had caved in, and 
workmen, toiling under shores and props, 
were laboriously building up piers of brick 
and mortar and pouring concrete for new 
footings to restore the old edifice to its 
former stability. Mark, caught as all 
loiterers are, by the sight of other men 
busily engaged, leaned against a temporary 
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guard fence, thinking of his own predica- 
ment. 

He became conscious that an idea was 
whispering for admittance, and he opened 
his mind a little. The idea came in, feeble 
and timid, and sat down to rest its hands 
and feet. Mark gave it an inquiring look. 
Twenty seconds later he was in a tele- 
phone booth. 

“Hello! Is that you, Mr. Garretson?” 

“Yes. Galt, isn’t it? Where’s the fire?”’ 

“Tt isn’t a fire, but it’s just as exciting! 
Could you make a fill while a construction 
outfit was sinking piles and building above 
your work?” 

“That’s nothing to boil over about. 
Certainly we could. We just finished a 
contract like that at Martinez.” 

“Tt wouldn't cost any more?”’ 

“Maybe a half of one per cent. Maybe 
no more.” 

“Will you start making out a bid on the 
Croft tidelands fill today and have it ready 
for me tomorrow night?”’ 

“You mean a bid to fill the whole hun- 
dred acres?”’ 

“To fill fifty acres.” 

“Yes. I'll have it finished tomorrow by 
six or seven o'clock. Is that all?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“*When you come in tomorrow I want to 
see you, Galt. Have you sold the tide- 
lands?”’ 

“I'm trying to kid myself into believing 
I have.” 

“That lets us out then.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Our company is interested in that 
project of yours; yesterday the directors 
asked me to see if we could buy or lease a 
part of your fill.” 

“T’ll keep you in mind. If I land my 
clients, you won't have a chance, I’m 
afraid. If I don’t, I'll probably give you 
the tidelands as a present, just before ask- 
ing you for a job as an office boy. Oh, 
another thing!”’ 

“Shoot!” 

“‘Who is the biggest gambler among the 
contractors in San Francisco?” 

“The big contractor— Perry Hunter. 
The P. J. Hunter Company. Monadnock 
Building.” 

“Thanks. I’m off to offer your gambling 
friend a hundred-to-one shot. Good-by!”’ 

Perry Hunter was a smiling, jovial, care- 
free man; very young looking, when Mark 
considered the number of gigantic building 
operations before which or on which he had 
seen the blue-and-white signs of the P. J. 
Hunter Company; he was easy to reach, 
easy to look at and easy to interest. Mark 
introduced himself and spread out the blue 
prints of the Western Metal Products Cor- 
poration’s project that he had gone by 
Chichester’s office to get. 

“T may look like a book agent,”’ Mark 
said, taking his key from Hunter’s hearty 
greeting; “‘but I’m only peddling you 
a two-million-dollar building contract. 
Would you care to look at the layout?”’ 

Hunter smiled cheerfully. 

“Tf it doesn’t cost me anything, yes.” 

“T think the papers said some time back 
that a new iron foundry might come to San 
Francisco. This is it. Western Metal 
Products Corporation.” 

“Pittsburgh. I've heard something about 
it. Go on.” 

“T haven’t any authority to ask for bids, 
but I’m trying to sell them a piece of land, 
and I can do it better if I have the whole 
project down in black and white.” 

“ As for instance?” 

Avoiding any mention of his own pre- 
carious position, Mark outlined his enter- 
prise. A dredging company was making a 
bid on the fill; Hunter was to prepare a 
rough estimate on the cost of building the 
plant the Western Metal outfit had blue- 
printed, provided he could drive piles and 
begin construction before the fill was com- 
pleted. He might or might not be awarded 
the contract. 

“Would it cost much more to build be- 
fore the fill was finished?"’ Mark asked 
parenthetically. 

(Continued on Page 78 
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“It would cost considerably less,” Hunter 
said quickly. ‘We could raft our piles in 
and use a pile driver set on a barge. We 
could save one handling of lumber and ma- 
terials, too—cement and gravel and all the 
dimension stuff would come right to the 
job from up the river. You'd gain perhaps 
8 or 10 per cent on the job.” 

“That wouldn’t make anybody cross,” 
| Marksaid withagrin. ‘Please don’t forget 
| to mention that in your estimate, if you 

make one.” 

“Oh, we'll make one all right. When do 
you want it?”’ 

“That’s the trouble. I have to have it 
by Wednesday morning.” 

Hunter whistled, rang a bell. A clerk 
appeared. 

“ Ask Rority to come in.” 

Rority entered. 

“Pretty busy, Jerry?” 

“*So-so, Mr. Hunter. We’re winding up 


| the Butte County job.” 


“Could you turn Frayne and Meredith 
loose on a plant bid?” 

“Yes. Rush order?” 

| “A million and a half estimate by 
Wednesday morning.” 

“We'll do it.” 

“Allright. Thanks, Jerry.”’ Rority went 
out and Hunter turned to Mark. “When 
Rority says he’ll do it, it will be done.” 

Mark rose, rolling up the blue prints and 

| passing them to the contractor. 

“I’m certainly obliged to you, Mr. 
Hunter,” he said. 

Hunter laughed. 

“*I suppose that’s another way of asking 
what you get out of it,” he ventured. 

“Me? I’m not expecting anything out 
of it.” 

Hunter stared at him, then laughed. 

“Well, that’s a new twist on me,” he 
said. “But when the time comes, don’t 
worry about our taking care of you. I’ll see 
you Wednesday about 9:30, will I?” 

“You will, unless a hit-and-run driver 
gets me in the meantime.” 

Mark went to the nearest lunch stand, 
drank three cups of strong coffee and, just 
to prove that he had the digestion of an 
ostrich, ate two slabs of pie. Then he 
found the office of a public stenographer 
and asked for a private room and a fast 
operator. He had had no experience in 
dictation, but he was flaming with en- 
thusiasm for his tidelands-fill scheme and 
he shot it out so rapidly that the wan, 
homely girl, making scratches in frantic 
haste, repeatedly begged him to slow down. 
He wore her out and another stenographer 
relieved her. He worked awkwardly, half 
the time reconstructing and rearranging his 
ideas, and part of the time pacing up and 
down the room trying to discover possible 
points untouched. The dictation was a 
garbled mess, but he read it as fast as it 
came in to him and by midnight he had a 
report to Western Metal Products Cor- 
poration that generally covered the field, 
and some two hundred sheets of wasted 
copy lay scattered around the room. He 
paid his bill, went to bed and slept five 
hours, and early in the morning was up 
again rereading what he had done. Most of 
the day was occupied in boiling it down 
again. At eight o'clock that night he added 
the bid of the Golden Gate Dredging and 
Contracting Company for the filling of fifty 
acres of tidelands, and at ten o’clock the 
next day appended the blanket estimate of 
the P. J. Hunter Company for the construc- 
tion of the proposed foundry and plant. 

Garthwaite appeared to be surprised to 

| see Mark at the Oakland mole Wednesday 
morning. 

| “I’m afraid you’ve lost our business, 
Galt,”” the Pittsburgh man said heavily. 

| “Los Angeles offers us a site on which we 
can begin building the day we sign up.” 

“That's all right,” Mark said with a 
carelessness he did not entirely feel. ‘How 

| long would it take their contractors to put 
| up your plant?” 

| “T have an estimate of seven months.” 
“We'll sign a bor.d to be laying carpets 
} on the manager’s floor and installing a time 
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clock for your gangs, five months from the 
day you tell us to start.” 

Garthwaite shrugged. 

“Well, you have a lot of enthusiasm, 
young man. I'll give you as prompt an 
answer as I can get.” 

“Tt will have to be within twenty days, 
Mr. Garthwaite.”’ 

“Twenty days!” 

“That’s the very outside. I’ve another 
customer on the line, and I’m getting older 
all the time. I can’t wait indefinitely to 
get to the top.” 

He said this with a disarming grin. 
Garthwaite smiled faintly. 

“T’ll do my best, young man. .. . 
Here, porter! Good-by, Galt. If 
you ever need a position let me know. I 
have a friend here who often puts on live 
young fellows. You'll hear from me on your 
proposition. If you can make good on it, 
our directors will probably approve it. 
Yes, I'll send you a letter to take to that 
man I was speaking of. Daniel Chichester. 
Perhaps you've heard of him. Good-by!”’ 

When the train was well out of the shed, 
Mark had the first good laugh he had per- 
mitted himself in weeks. A letter com- 
mending him to the attention of Daniel 
Chichester. 

“On the seventeenth of next month,” he 
said, sobering, ‘‘I’ll be where I won’t need 
any letters to Chichester, or else I'll be out 
in the cold, cold world where an overcoat 
and a pass to a soup kitchen will do me a 
lot more good. The seventeenth. And this 
is the twenty-second. I wonder how fast 
they can move in Pittsburgh.” 


iv 


ITH twenty-five days to go on his 

Croft option, with the specter of Seth 
Blanchard, avaricious and merciless, hover- 
ing always over him, greedily waiting for 
him to fail in his daring project, with 
Daniel Chichester in Japan, Mark Galt’s 
one hope lay in early and favorable action 
from Garthwaite’s associates in Pittsburgh. 
But nothing happened. At the end of two 
weeks, Mark, who was growing irritable 
and beginning to suffer, for the first time in 
his life, from sleeplessness, telegraphed 
Garthwaite at length, urging his necessity 
for a prompt reply. Two days later Garth- 
waite wired that the directors had not yet 
taken the matter up, but that they would 
inside a week. There was no hint of how 
that carefully prepared proposition of his, 
with the accompanying bids, had appealed 
to the vice president himself, but Garth- 
waite, Mark realized, was not the sort of 
man to deal in hints. Everything might 
turn out satisfactorily or it might not. 

Meantime the mud dike around the 
Croft lands had been completed and paid 
for. Garretson, the young manager, gave 
Mark his last receipt on the day the Garth- 
waite telegram came. 

“Any news about your sale yet, Galt?”’ 
he inquired, They had grown to be friendly, 
and the young dredging-company manager 
was genuinely interested. 

“If they are as slow in Pittsburgh as they 
seem,’’ Mark said with a wry smile, “the 
Democrats there still think Davis is run- 
ning for President! No, I haven’t any 
news.” 

“But you expect to sell?” 

“Worse than that—I have to.”’ 

“I’m svill in the market for ten or twenty 
acres, remember.” 

Mark considered a minute. 

“T’m not going to lose out on my option, 
Garretson,”’ he said, straightening his shoul- 
ders. ‘Somebody will take the Croft piece 
off my hands, I’m sure.” He brightened. 
“T’ll make you a proposition.” 

“Fire away!” 

“I will give you a contract for half the 
tidelands, if you will fill the whole area.” 

“Don’t bluff me, Galt! I’ve got a fleet of 
dredgers that must go to work pretty soon 
somewhere; I’m liable to take you up.” 

“T’m not bluffing or joking. I’m in dead 
earnest.”” 

“T believe you are. But suppose that 
you sold after we had had the title searched, 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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made our preliminary borings and sound- 
ings and surveys, and got the work started?” 

“Out of the sale price I would take care 
of you for every cent you had spent, and 
also I’d do my best to get you the dredging 
contract and the fill.’’ 

“T’ll take you!” 

“Sold!” 

Thus, briskly, the transaction was com- 
pleted. Mark actually had a customer for 
half the tidelands now; perhaps the Pacific 
Brassworks Company could be urged to 
take the other half and to put up the money 
for the payment to Croft, in case Garth- 
waithe fell down. Garretson, on the other 
hand, had work for his dredges and their 
crews, generous and even extravagant pay- 
ment for making the fill if Mark failed to 
sell for cash, and all his expenses paid if 
Mark landed Garthwaite. Both sides were 
satisfied and the necessary papers were 
drawn within twenty-four hours. Garret- 
son, singed once before on water-front 


| property, put a title-guaranty company on 
| the search at once, and in four days had a 


clean bill of health for the Croft holdings, 
with a title that ran clear back to the state 
of California. 

The option Mark held was running out 
rapidly. The Pacific Brass people reported 
that they would be unable to put up a hun- 
dred thousand dollars on such short notice, 
but offered to make a payment of half that 
sum on the fifteenth, the day Mark had 


| tentatively fixed when he must have their 


answer. Mark went to Croft. The old man 
chuckled on seeing him. 

“Stirred up the animals, didn’t ye, son?” 
he asked gloatingly. “Knew you would! 


| Seen in the papers the piece about what 


you were going to do. Had forty-eleven 
thieves and highbinders settling down 
around here since to find out if I had any 
more tidelands, or if they could get in on 
yours anyhow. Blanchard’s getting to bea 


| regular caller!” 


Mark made a grimace. 

“What did he want?”’ he asked. 

“Blanchard? Wanted an option to begin 
when yours expires and I fixed him a price 
that made his liver turn over.” 

“Mr. Croft, I’m not licked yet, but I’m 
delayed. Would you accept half your 
money on the seventeenth ——” 

“Son,” the old man said sternly, “I told 
you when you set out that I couldn't grant 
you any favors or days of grace or breathing 
spells when your option was up. You have 
my price and you have your option. Busi- 
ness is business, and I’m too old to be fool- 
ing with edged tools.” 

“There’s only one thing I can do then, 
and that is to ask your price for a thirty- 
day extension of my option.” 

Croft shook his head and bent over a 
rusty gasoline engine he was tinkering. 


| With a heavy hammer he began tapping 


lustily at the hub of a flywheel. 

“Sorry, Galt,” he said, “but you're a 
Come out of there, 
Drat this cotter pin! . Yes, 
you're too late, son. I sold that second 
option on the tidelands, to begin when 
yours runs out on the seventeenth, about 
three days ago. Drat the dratted 
thing—guess it must've growed in!” 


Mark had three days left—-ahd not a: 
whisper from Pittsburgh. A wire to Garth- 
waite was unanswered. What little Irish 
Mark had inherited from a great-great- 
grandfather on his mother’s side boiled in 
his veins; he was so near the tape that he 
simply made up his mind he would burst an 
artery before he’d be beaten. Canvassing 
his situation, he saw no hope except Garth- 
waite, Plenty of people would be interested 
in bits and fragments of the tidelands, once 
filled and with deep-water channels ap- 
proaching completed wharves along their 
fringe. But to assemble them, get their 
money in advance and finance the project 
at this late date was of course impossible. 

Garretson, appealed to on that third 
morning before the end, was sympathetic 


| and as out of patience as Mark was at the 


lethargy in Pittsburgh. 


. ment. 
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‘But I’m in no position to swing a 
hundred-thousand-dollar deal, and I don’t 
see that any less will help you, Galt,” he 
said. 

Mark grinned. “‘ Well, I can make Seth 
Blanchard a present of our mud dike and 
you can chip in that title guaranty that 
you got from the Bayside Abstract Com- 
pany.” 

“T’ll throw that in,” Garretson replied. 
“And all I can hope is that it brings Blan- 
chard all the bad luck —why, what’s wrong, 
Galt? Heart or liver?” 

“Brain!’’ Mark shouted, leaping up from 
his chair and kicking that battered but 
useful article of furniture the length of the 
office. ‘“‘A sudden rush of brain to the 
head! Gimme the telephone! Garry, 
we're saved, or '’m a missionary to the New 
Hebrides. Western Union! 

Yes. . . . No, I don’t care! 
Hello! Take a telegram—straight, rush!” 

Garretson, staring, saw Mark fumbling 
in his pocket and threw a pencil across to 
him. Mark clutched it, grinning, and pulled 
a pad toward him. He began dictating 
over the telephone: 


“JOHN P. GARTHWAITE, Western Metal 
Products Corporation, Finchley Street, 
Pittsburgh: 

“Have buyer Croft tidelands here and 
must receive immediate answer yes or no 
my proposition to you. Confirm my state- 
ment by telephone Bayside Abstract and 
Title Guaranty Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and give me positive reply with 
one-hundred-thousand cash payment tele- 
graphed before Thursday noon, Pacific 
time. “MarK GALT.” 


“All right, read it back. . Thank 
you. Rush it and charge to this tele- 
phone.” He hung up the receiver and 
collapsed on a bench. “There, Garretson! 
Now let’s see whether you ean wake a 
Pittsburgh business man without an alarm 
clock!” 


Thursday was the sixteenth, and Mark 
Galt, like a figure combining alternating 
hope and despair, in a worn hand-me-down 
suit and his hair standing straight up, 
haunted Daniel Chichester’s office, two 
blocks of San Francisco’s business district 
and a branch telegraph office from eight 
o'clock that fateful day until after one. 
Sick and discouraged then, he slumped 
down in a chair in Miss Filene’s office with- 
out an idea in his head and with his spirits 
down to their lowest possible ebb. When 
there was something to be done he could 
forget depression, but now, with his last 
card played, he was physically sick and 
mentally stopped. 

Miss Filene came in from her sparse, 
vegetarian lunch. 

“Oh, there you are!” she said. “Did 
you get a telephone call from Mr. Garret- 
son of the dredging company?” 

“No,” Mark replied dully. “I wonder 
what he wants. The address to send flowers 
to, I suppose.” 

He turned to the telephone, got Garret- 
son. Miss Filene saw his face lengthen, 
then brighten. 

“You didn’t give Garthwaite an address, 
you ass!’’ Garretson was saying. “ He sent 
his telegram to the office on this side and 
they traced you here. Shall I read it?”’ 

The wire read: 


“*MarK GALT, Oakland, California. 

“Confirmed your telegram. Sorry our 
delay. Your proposition accepted. Our 
Mr. Garthwaite left here this morning for 
San Francisco arrive Sunday night to con- 
clude negotiations and make required pay- 
Please have dredger company and 
your construction firm ready to enter on 

agreements as per your report to us. 

“WESTERN METAL PRODUCTS, 
“By Abrams, President Board Di- 

rectors.”’ 


Mark hung up the telephone weakly. 
Arrive Sunday! Garthwaite arriving Sun- 
day—and he might just as well arrive a 
year from the following Christmas, for all 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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OWER 


at a ONE-PROFIT Price 


has made the Studebaker Big Six 


(Unit-Built) the fastest-selling 
high-powered car in the world 


The engine used in this Big Six is sdentically the same engine that powers hundreds * 
of Studebaker busses, working in direct competition, both in time and dependa- 
bility, with great steam transportation lines. They carry passengers on schedule 


over some of the most mountainous and difficult-to-travel roads in America. 


HAT speaks for itself. It means power such as 

few privately operated cars possess It means 
mechanical construction to withstand most grueling 
treatment . a motor to run on schedule, regardless 
of roads, conditions and obstacles 


It means low upkeep and few repairs—trustworthy 
service, day after day, year after year, for hundreds 
of thousands of miles 


To surpass it in rated horsepower costs 
$2855 to $8155 more 
According to the official ratings of the N. A. C. C 
and the Society of Automotive Engineers, only seven 
American cars have equal or greater rated horse- 
power than the Studebaker Big Six. 

These seven cars are among the most cusily cars 
on the road today, selling from $2855 to $8155 higher 
than the Studebaker Big Six Sedan—two to four 
times its price. 

Ihe essential difference is that Studebaker, with 
its huge manufacturing facilities, with more than 
$100,000,000 in net assets concentrated on the large 
scale production ef finer cars at lower prices, has 
attained in the fine-car field what Ford attained in 
the low-price field . . . One-Profit value and Unit- 
Built construction, 


Studebaker facilities alone make present prices possible 


Few motor car ‘“‘manufacturers’’ have foundries, 
forges, etc., to make their own engines—yet one-fifth 
of the cost of an automobile is in the engine. Even 
fewer build their own bodies—yet one-third of the 
cost of a car is in the body. 


Only two plants in the world today (Studebaker 
alone in the quality field) have the impressive facili- 
ties for making all engines, all bodies, all gear sets, 
springs, differentials, steering gears, brakes, axles, 
gray-iron castings and drop forgings. 
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One-Profit value 


These enormous facilities enable Studebaker to effect 
many vital savings in manufacture—which are passed 
on to the ultimate buyer of a Studebaker car, either 
in the form of higher quality, lower price—or both 
No other car in the world, of equal or greater rated 
horsepower, enjoys the advantages of volume pro- 
duction reflected in the price of the Big Six 


Unit-Built construction 


rhese facilities result, too, in Unit-Built construction 

in cars designed, engineered and built as units. The 
hundreds of parts used in a Studebaker car are 
Studebaker. They function together as a co-ordinated, 
sniooth-wurking unit, resulting in years longer life 
greater: riding comfort and higher resale value for 
you. Scores of thousands of miles of excess trans 


portation thus are built into Studebaker cars 


Always kept up-to-date 


Because all phases of manufacture are directly under 
Studebaker control, Studebaker cars are constantly 
kept up-to-date. Improvements are continually made, 
giving Studebaker owners the immediate advantage 
of our engineering achievements. Resale values are 
thus stabilized. 


Because of these three major advantages —-One- 
Profit Value, Unit-Built Construction, ‘No-Yearly- 
Models’’—the Studebaker Big Six has become the 
world’s fastest-selling high-powered car. For a com 
plete illustrated story of One-Profit manufacture and 
for a beautiful colored catalog of Big Six Stude- 
bakers drop a postal or a letter to The Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind. Ask for 
Combination 203. 









Luxuries of equipment, finish and fitting char- 


acterize this Big Six Sedan for 5 passengers 


Based on the rating of the Society of Automotive Engineet ni 
7 American cars surpass this Big Six Sedan in power, But th el 
for two to four times its price, as shown by the following table 


Studebaker Big Six 
a. 4% ind S. A. E. rating, 36.04 


Price of 5-passenger Sedan, f. 0. b. factor $i 


Car A 1°; more power, $2855 higher price 
Car B 1°, more power, $3005 higher price 
Car ¢ 7°) more power, $5005 higher price 
Car D--25% more power, $6205 higher price 
Car E—35° more power, $4825 higher price 
Car |} 35“, more power, $8105 higher price 
Car G—35% more power, $8155 higher price 
Power can be compared with figures-—~beautys sa thing i 
may judge But there's an inside story —the vital stor thing 
annot se¢ In hundreds of hidden places throughout thi 
Big Six Sedan you find standard f auality equaled by only 
1 few of the very highest priced car N sutomohbiic the 
world, regardless of price, as a better built ‘body t! 
tude baker Sedan 
To appreciate the Studebaker Big Six 1 must drive it 
feel the great surge ' exece power experience f i 
mfort of its deep, wide seats (finest mohair over ! 


test its remarkable handling case 


Splendidly Equipped 









Spark ! l is automatic Light 

heel. TI is a gasoline gauge o 

1 filte sutomatic windshield cles 
dome light and corner reading light 
tire carrier and door locks as wel 
to ignition and steering gear 

Your Studebaker dealer anxious to give you a demonstra- 
tion in this sturdy, One-Profit Sedan. He will finan ite purchase 
under Studebaker's Budget Payment Plan at the lowe time 
payment. rates known to the industr 


Studebaker Big Six Sedan 
Five Pn $] 89 5 — 
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: Roe feels light as a feather in your 

€) . ‘ é ;: 

©OFJ\ hand—even a little child can guide it 
and do thoro cleaning. 


Such marvelous ease of operation is due to 
Royal design—large smooth running wheels, 


light weight, wonderful “balance,” comfort- 
able handle grip, convenient switch right 


at your finger tips. 

To use the Royal you simply guide it—its re- 
sults are so wonderfully thoro and rapid that 
it banishes forever your cleaning worries. 


Merely to see Royal is to know that it is 
easy to use. Every line and curve, together 
with its shimmering beauty, betokens the 
inbuilt quality which has made Royal a 
standard for comparison. 


Until you have tried a Royal in your own 
home you cannot realize how many hours 
of time and how many miles of steps this 
Super Cleaner really will save you. 

There is a dealer near you, who will gladly 
lend you a Royal to try. If you don’t know 
his name, write us. 











A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE P. 
BOSTON 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Led., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Dryer, Royal Hair Cutter 


ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
the good he would be able to do. Pitts- 
burgh! Mark uttered an exclamation of 
rage and disgust. He apologized to Miss 
Filene, hastily sketched the situation, went 
out, 

Would a bank advance a hundred thou- 
sand dollars on that telegram? It was 
doubtful, but worth trying. With two 
hours before the banks closed Mark hurried 
to the San Francisco main office of the 
telegraph company, had the Oakland offices 
forward his wire that had come from Pitts- 
burgh, and took it to a bank where he knew 
Chichester did business. The officials were 
courteous but unmoved. A telegram was 
not a negotiable paper! Mark tried an- 


| other institution, where he knew a cashier 


slightly. Impossible. Mark was advised 
to see Croft. 

Croft was adamant. He even chuckled a 
little at Mark’s perturbation, which seemed 
out of character for the old man, who at 
first had been so kindly. Godfrey Ras- 
mussen, the Chichester cashier, turning 
from his ledgers with obvious regret, snorted 
and wanted to know whether Mark thought 
he was running a lottery. 

Mark took the useless telegram from his 
pocket and read it again. 


“Please have dredger company and your 
construction firm ready to enter on agree- 
ments as per your report to us.” 


Perry Hunter, the contractor, had esti- 
mated that the Western Metal job would 
run to a million and a half dollars. He had 
asked what share or cut Mark would want 
if the job was landed. Mark dived across 
a street and caught a car. At the Mo- 
nadnock Building he found Hunter was out, 
but would be in at 5:30. He waited, trem- 
bling, nervous, wrought up. Five passed, 
and 5:30, and six. A passing clerk stopped, 
came back. 

“Are you the man who wanted to see 
Mr. Hunter?” 

“Yes. Has he come in?” 

“He telephoned that he wouldn't be back 
this evening. I'm sorry someone didn’t tell 
you.” 

“It doesn’t matter,”’ Mark said cheer- 
fully. He had reached the place where 
literally nothing did matter. He was down 
to raw grit now-—going on his nerve. At 
ten o'clock that night he located Hunter on 
the telephone at a peninsular country club, 
and made an engagement with him for ten 
o’clock on Friday, the seventeenth—the 
last day of the life of his option. 

On the dot he was in the contractor's 
office. He spread the telegram on the 
desk. 

“I'm going to land that tidelands- 
contract job for you, Mr. Hunter,”’ he said, 
keeping his tricky voice steady and hiding 
the shaking of his fingers by leaning on 
them on the rumpled piece of yellow paper. 
“T’ve come in to ask you for that cut you 
were going to give me on the profits.” 

“All right, Galt,’’ Hunter said, though 
with a slight lift of his eyebrows. ‘It’s 
coming to you, and you shall have it. How 
much do you want? Five per cent?” 

“T want to borrow a hundred thousand 
dollars on the strength of this wire, until 
Monday afternoon.” 

Hunter, frankly puzzled, read the wire. 

“You'd better tell me the story, Galt,” 
he said kindly then. So Mark tolc him the 


March 27,1926 


Seth Blanchard was at Philomen Croft’s 
marine junk yard when Mark arrived there 
at 4:10 on that afternoon of the seven- 
teenth. He had been there for half an hour, 
and had driven old Philomen Croft to the 
verge of hysteria by his pacings up and 
down, his peerings out the door, his trottings 
back to the desk, his opening and shutting 
of his old-fashioned watch and his repeated 
and nervous clearings of the throat. Croft 
chuckled openly when Mark entered. 

“Well, here you are, youngster!’’ the 
old man said, rubbing his hands and giving 
Blanchard a gleeful and triumphant look. 
“Made it, I'll bet! Knew you would! Saw 
it in your eye the fust time you called. 
Met Mr. Blanchard, haven't you? Blanch- 
ard, you know young Galt? Well, well, 
quite a little party! Just step in this back 
room, gentlemen. We'll be all shipshape 
and snug as a case of Scotch in a bulkhead 
in here. This way!” 

Blanchard grunted. 

“T want to know whether I'm to have 
that second option or not!” he growled 
fiercely, eying Mark. 

*‘ Jest so,” Croft interrupted. ‘Thought 
asmuch. Comein. You first, Galt. And 
Mr. Blanchard. Old friend here to see 
you.” 

If Blanchard started and stared on this 
unexpected announcement, so did Mark 
Galt, with a certified check for one hundred 
thousand dollars buttoned in his pocket 
and an enormous load off his chest. 

For the old friend was Daniel Chichester, 
quiet, unemotional, ruddy and a little 
blistered where the sun of the Pacific 
Ocean, which he had quitted not four hours 
before, had touched him with its rays. 

“Well, Blanchard!” the capitalist said. 
“You're not: looking as well as you were 
when I saw you last. Too bad! ... 
Hello, Galt! Have you got me that Lassiter 
Block?” 

Mark grinned at him. 

“Tf you're really here, and I’m not seeing 
things, Mr. Chichester,’’ he remarked, “‘I 
can tell you that I’ve got something so 
much better than the Lassiter Block that 
you can buy that for a few dollars from Mr. 
Blanchard and use it for a back yard if you 
want to.” 

“Croft has heen telling me,’’ Chichester 
said. ‘Croft and Miss Filene and Garret- 
son and Perry Hunter. Oh, I haven't been 
spying on you, son! I just wanted to back 
you up today in case your fingers slipped 
at the last minute.” 

“Back me up?” Mark gasped. “If you 
had been here when Blanchard bought that 
second option from Mr. Croft, and gave me 
the jimjams and threw the wrench into my 
machinery Do you mean you didn’t 
buy that second option, Mr. Blanchard?” 

Daniel Chichester broke out laughing. 

“Blanchard? He did not! Why, no, 
son, you didn’t think I'd really leave you 
as flat as that, did you? Miss Filene kept 
me posted and I had her buy the second 
option. But if I’d let you know that, you'd 
have laid down and let me carry the load of 
the deal. Isn’t that so? Yes, you can see 
how it would have been. 

**Now, Seth, let’s get to business, while 
Mark Galt is paying Phil Croft off. Just 
what will you take, cash, for the Lassiter 
Block? I’m prepared to go as high as five 
thousand an acre—just for old friendship’s 
sake! Name your price, man—don’t stand 
there and make faces!” 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 





$1165 





This new Special Six Coupé was purposely created 
by Nash to meet the exact requirements of com- 
mercial employment— 


—and to attract the woman who desires a smart 
motor car with shopping convenience in the way 
of larger package space. 


Beneath the gently sloping rear deck is a pack- 
age chamber, under lock and key, with 16 cubic 
feet of space. 

This new Nash Special Six Coupé is beautifully 
low to the road and of extreme distinction in 
design—a body conception of thoroughly exqui- 
site grace and beauty specially developed by the 
Nash-Seaman craftsmen. 

Its exterior charm is delightfully enhanced by the 
Gray-Green Duco finish of lustrous texture, black 





AA Superb New Nash Model 


Admirably Designed for Business or Shopping 


running gear and fenders, and brightly nickeled 
radiator shell. 

The interior is rendered attractive with Gray-Green 
Duotone genuine leather upholstery. And the 
fittings and appointments are of select calibre and 
completeness. 

Everything about the Coupé strikingly evidences 
its rich quality so that the price immediately im- 
presses you as being remarkably low. 
Particularly is the brisk and spirited character 
of its supremely smooth, quiet performance of 
notable interest. 

And included at no extra cost among the car’s 
outstanding mechanical features are four-wheel 
brakes, full balloon tires, five disc wheels, air 
cleaner, gas filter and an oil purifier. 


The Nash-Ajax Price Range on Sixteen Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090 f. 0. b. Factory 






Special Six Coupé 






f. o. b. factory 
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Pioneer Boxes and Crates are made 

in many shapes and sizes, They are 

in ase in almost every industry. 

Porkaps we can help you cut your 
shipping costs 





| sometime. 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Rapidly I gained in reputation as a mu- 
sical director. I was invited to lead the 
boys at other service and community clubs. 
An ever-increasing portion of my time, in 
fact, was devoted to singing and cultivat- 
ing friends. In these respects I was achiev- 
ing notable success. But I was not writing 
many policies. Strange to say, the largest 
deal I had made so far was with a compara- 
tive stranger whom I had met casually. 

The many personal friends upon whom 
I called during business hours would put 
me off with some such remarks as: ‘Oh, 
sure, Jack. I want to do business with you 
Awfully busy today, though. 
It isn’t as though we were strangers. I see 


| you nearly every day. Drop around next 
| week.” 





Pioneers camy weights 
CANNOT LIFT 


It takes achain fall hoist 
to lift a Timken carrier 
assembly into the light 
Pioneer Wood Box that 





carries it safely. Surely 
your shipping problem 
is not more difficult 
than this. 


The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company used to 
make its own boxes— 
good strong heavy 
boxes out of one-inch 
lumber. When General 





Box Engineers were 
invited in they developed a special Pioneer Box out 
of one-quarter inch lumber with reinforced ends. 


This lighter box had a lower initial cost, cut transpor- 
tation expense, proved to be a better container for the 
700-pound contents, and was re-usable by the receivers 
as it suffered no damage in opening. 


“General Box Service” will tell you what General Box 
Engineers are doing, without charge, for manufacturers 
in practically every industry. “Incoming Shipments” 
treats of your containers from your customer’s point 
of view. Write for these booklets. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 





508 North Dearborn St. - Chicago, Illinois 


But all the time my clothing was becom- 
ing more threadbare and my spirits were 
descending lower-—-though, of course, I 
dared not waver. I had a reputation to 
maintain. My formula called for a cheerful 
countenance, a ready smile, a friendly slap 
on the back, a hearty handclasp—oh, yes, 
and service. 

I have almost come to hate that word, 
“service,” used so loosely upon the Main 
Streets of America. It is so easy for a needy 
young fellow to give so much of his time 
and energy to so-called public service that 
he neglects the important business of get- 
ting ahead. Perhaps he could do more for 
his community by boosting, through his 
business achievements, its bank clearings 
and postal receipts! 

But still I gave service and did favors 
and exercised tact--with outward cheer- 
fulness and inward qualms. What was 
wrong with my formula? By now I knew 
almost every business and professional man 
of importance in that city. I belonged to 
two service clubs in addition to my lodge 
affiliations. Everyone called me Jack, and 
I was hail fellow well met all about town. 


| On the other hand, I was always just a 
| jump ahead of the collector and a week be- 
| hind in my personal expenses. I did a little 


business here and there, but not nearly 
enough to justify my manner of living —not 
to mention the possibility of saving. 

And so it went until a rather hard jolt 
opened my eyes. One day I called by ap- 
pointment upon a prominent professional 
man who had practically promised me cer- 
tain business at that time. Imagine my 
chagrin when I learned another agent, al- 
most a stranger, had written his policy the 
day before! My friend was apologetic; 
even a bit ill at ease. 

* Awfully sorry, Jack. But he signed me 


| up almost before I realized it. To tell the 
| truth, I forgot about my promise to you. 


” 


But I'll give you the next business, sure. 

For once I forgot to be tactful; forgot to 
smile; forgot to be 4 good fellow, This was 
the culmination of many similar experi- 
ences, and I was hopping mad. 

“Why the devil did you do it?” I de- 
manded. “I’ve obeyed your slightest whim 
in helping you put over community proj- 
ects. I’ve worked long hours without pay. 
I’ve given more to this town than I ever 
received from it. But when you, and many 
more prominent men: like you, require a 
service which you know I can render, you 
give the business to an outsider. What is 


| more, I could have proved to you in ten 


Factories— Bogalasa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, 1il., lilmo, Me., 
Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., 
New Orleans, La.. Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


| minutes that my policy is the better buy. 
| Yet you act as though I simply did not 


exist.” 
I was still possessed of dark thoughts 


| when admitted to the office of my next 


(SENERAL Box 
SERVICE 


ONE COMPLETE SERVICE FROM TIMBERLANDS TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 


prospect, a recent arrival in town who was 
establishing a new business. My face must 
have reflected my mental state. But 
I wasted no time on preliminaries. I de- 
livered a straight-from-the-shoulder selling 


| talk with scarcely a smile; thrust aside all 
| objections; 


held the pen invitingly over 
the dotted line and within a very short 
time had written a very sizable policy. 
This after working in vain for two weeks 
with friends who knew me too well. 


Nerved by this success, I resolved next 
day to take another step I had contem- 
plated for some time. I would charge for 
my services as leader of community singing. 
My first approach on this matter, however, 
proved very disconcerting. ‘‘Sorry to lose 
your services, Jack, but, of course, we 
couldn’t pay for that.” 

Then and there I formed the resolution 
which proved the turning point in my ca- 
reer. I would leave my adopted city and 
once more make a new start. It was under 
these circumstances that I reached my pres- 
ent home, for shortly thereafter I departed, 
with the sincere farewells of some of the 
biggest men in town ringing in my ears and 
a new gold watch, presented by a group of 
my fellow club members, ticking in the 
pocket of my worn suit. 

I trust my experiences have not made me 
cynical. I realize the fault was my own. A 
salesman, I have concluded, should not 
know the majority of his prospects too well. 
Beyond certain limits, dictated by circum- 
stances, he should not mix sentiment and 
social life with business. And, most impor- 
tant of all, he should undertake nothing 
that will reduce his efficiency for the most 
important work in hand. He should en- 
deavor to establish a relationship with other 
business men that will command respect. 
Nothing succeeds like success, I’ve found, 
and if one must go to extremes, a reputa- 
tion for making good on the job goes much 
farther toward ultimate success than will- 
ingness to serve the community. 

I have changed my views also on joining. 
At my former home I belonged to so many 
organizations that the dues and assess- 
ments required a large share of my meager 
income, not to mention demands upon my 
time and energy. Now I am rather chary 
about joining any organization, club or 
movement, at least until I know all about it. 

Finally, what about results? They have 
exceeded my fondest expectations. For I 
have tried out my new plan only ten 
months—and this in a new and strange 
community. Yet during this time my ex- 
penses have averaged one-third less and 
my income just 100 per cent more than 
during the corresponding period last year. 

I am again a popular song leader. But 
now only the first appearance is gratis, the 
rate thereafter being “five dollars per.” 
Already I am averaging fifteen or twenty 
dollars a week on the side from this pleasant 
work. The boys seem to place a much 
higher valuation upon service they pay for 
in cold cash. 

I am glad to lead these fine, public- 
spirited men at their singing; to count my- 
self one of them and participate in the 
inspiration of their good work. Many of 
them have made their pile and can afford 
to be more or less sentimental. No doubt 
eventually I, too, shall be able to afford the 
luxury of giving service in large gobs. Mean- 
time, though I try to align myself on the side 
of public welfare and do my share in propor- 
tion to my resources, I am rather inclined 
to demand full value received for value 
given. I do not feel this has caused me to 
lose sight of the finer things of life. 

But I realize I cannot make the world 
over to suit my theories. I must take it as 
I find it and play the game accordingly. 
Servility, I have decided, has no place in 
the modern business world. It is a destruc- 
tive rather than constructive force, secretly 
despised by strong, successful men. 

Yes, I have acquired a certain self-respect 
I did not possess before. Some might mis- 
construe it as egotism. But a personal 
survey has disclosed, in addition to my ad- 
mitted faults, a fair array of talent, a rather 
broad experience, a good education, excel- 
lent health and unquestioned willingness to 
work. Men with lesser equipment are suc- 
ceeding. These attributes, I feel, entitle me 
to respect, a good living and a chance to 
rise in the world. And by all that’s just, 
I’m going to get my share. 

—ALBERT J. V4SON. 
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Clogged intestines, skin and stomach disorders corrected— 
youthful energy renewed—by this fresh food 


N hte a ‘‘cure-all,”” not a medicine in any 
sense— Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
hey aid digestion—clear the skin— banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it re- 
leases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—-in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time— they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
lleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


\nd let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-7, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 

















N athlete and former physical director of 
the Cincinnati Gymnasium, during the wat 

I served as director of an aniline dye plant. 

When I returned to my old active work, I was 

not fit; | suffered from an acid-stomach. Then I 

discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suf- 

fered from acidity of the stomach . . . I enthu 

siastically recommend Yeast.” 
FRANK MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


RIGHT 
os Y skin broke out in ugly blotches. Eating 
M irregularly caused stomach trouble. Then 
I became constipated I started to eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. In a month's time I was a new 


person. Every blemish had vanished from my 
skin. My eyes sparkled. My appetite was ex 


cellent. EtHuen Patrick, Boston, Mass. 
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“FT SUFFERED from chrenic con- 

stipation. To add to my discom- 
fort | began to break out all over 
with painful skin eruptions. A physi 
cian advised Fleischmann's Yeast. | 
followed his advice. In six months 
my skin was clear. My elimination 
was greatly improved. Today | am 
in fine physical condition.” 

ANTHONY Sims, Chicago, Il. 


RIGHT 


“TOR years | was afflicted with un- 
sightly skin eruptions. | was also 
troubled with constipation. I 
thought I would try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In two weeks | could see my 
skin clearing up. | am never trou 
bled with constipation any more.” 
Mrs. James E. KniGut, Toronto, Ont 
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“3 WO years ago I had a severe illness. After it was over 


it seemed to me I would never be myself again. I couid 
do nothing without becoming completely fatigued. My doctor 
told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast I soon began gaining 
strength. Ever since then I have taken Flesichmann’s Yeast 
three times a day. | consider it a veritable gold mine of energy.” 


He_ene Rawinorr, Stony Point, N 


























rHIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
aids digestion clears the kin banishes constipats 
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The piping in of the pudding—an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


Cfhe “Proof of the (Pudding 


During 1925 Cunard and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe —again the 
largest number traveling by any line or group of lines 
on the Atlantic. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such 
variety of ways to and from Europe as to suit every 
purse and every taste. 


Especial attention is called to the 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


This service is maintained by a superb fleet of fast, oil-burning 

Cabin Steamers, comprising the Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, 
L ancastria, Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania, offering the maxi- 
mum of comfort in accommodations, equipment and service. 


(Third Cabin) 
—with accommodations consisting of specially reserved, com- 
fortable, roomy, well-ventilated staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; 
many baths; spacious dining halls—an abundance of excel- 
lent food; splendid table service; well-stocked libraries; 
comfortable lounges and plenty of deck space. 
Sailings May Ist to September 25th 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 
Large Series of Attractive Tours of varying durations and rates. 
$298.50 pers all transportation and $463. 50 pays for a tour of about 
vote! charges on a = of 43 days covering Great 
about thirty days, includ- Britain, Belgium, Switzer- 


ing Paris, Brussels and land and France. Wide 
London. choice of Itineraries. 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


~—just before or after the season’s rush— 
J 


MAY 


is an ideal time for such a trip. 


Other Cunard Services: The World’s Fastest Oceat, 
Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton; the no less com- 
fortable services to Queenstown - Liverpool and to 
Londonderry - Glasgow. 


Travel by the 
CUNARD HIGHWAY 
It costs No More 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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WEED ‘EM AND WEEP 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“Lucky they’re just for himself,’’ says I. 
“You sure he made the crack that it 
wasn’t going to rain tomorrow?” 

“ Positive,”’ declares Lizzie. 

“Gosh!” I sighs in relief. ‘And I’d just 
about given up hope!” 

“Hope of what?” inquires Kate. 

“Of rain,” I answers. “It’s a cinch 
now.” 

Around dawn it starts to thunder and 
blitzen, and in a few minutes it’s raining 
oversize mastiff dogs and extra-large Per- 
sian house cats. After breakfast I walks 
right into it, with my eyes glued to the 
ground to watch the grass come busting 
through. 

“Some moisture, eh?” I gloats to Tay- 
lor, who’s out on his porch. 

“Yes,” says he, without any enthusi- 


| asm; “but if it keeps coming down hard 


like this for another hour we won't have 
any more garden than a jack rabbit. All 
the seeds’ll be washed out.” 

“What a gay life this is!” I groans. 
“You're all wet if it doesn’t rain and all 
washed up if it does.” 

“Call Jim,” suggests the missus, sar- 
castic. ‘‘Maybe you can get him to pre- 
dict that it’ll keep coming down hard all 
day.” 

There’s no let-up until noon, and when 
the cloud-burst does simmer down to a 
steady drizzle, the lawn’s all cut up into 
ruts, sand from the roadways has been 
washed onto the flower beds and the whole 
place has the general appearance of a slum 
in Ararat after the flood. 

“I’m through,” says I to Kate, disgusted. 
“Three weeks of hard work all gone up the 
spout with nothing to show for it except a 
mess of drowned seeds.” 

“You got a coat of tan,” 
frau. 

“Fine!” I jeers. ‘The mountain labored 
and produced a freckle. There are a lot 
easier ways of getting sunburned than act- 
ing as a nursemaid to a wheelbarrow or 
chauffeur to a shovel.” 

“There’s a notch on your belt in use,” 
says the wife, ‘“‘that you never expected to 
get back to again.” 

“T've lost a few pounds,” I admits, “but 
it'd have been a whole lot cheaper and less 
painful to have had ’em cut away.” 

“Well, anyways,” remarks Kate, “‘it 
wasn’t your fault.” 

“That,” I beams, “is reward enough. To 
have you come right out and confess that 
anything could happen, from a race riot in 
Afghanistan to the curdling of the Brie 
cheese crop in Sweden, and not be my fault 
makes up for all I’ve suffered and ———” 

“It wasn’t your fault,” cuts in the missus, 
“that it rained, but a regular gardener 
would have had the garden and the lawn so 
far along there wouldn’t have been any 
damage.” 

For the next few days I treats the place 
with the contempt it deserves, but one 
morning I pipes something that makes me 
sit up and take notice. All over the lawn 
is a thin green scum like you see on stag- 
nant ponds. 

“What's the matter?” I asks Taylor. 
“The ground gone moldy?” 

“That,” says he, “is grass. I guess the 
rain didn’t do as much harm as I thought. 
All you got to do now is to use the roller 
and the weeder, and you’ll have a regular 
lawn yet. How’s the stuff coming along in 
back of the house?” 

“T wouldn’t even give it the benefit of a 


consoles the 


| look,” I tells him, but just the same I fol- 


lows him. 

The flower beds and vegetable garden are 
covered with little green shoots, but all the 
labels I’d put at the head of the rows had 
been knocked down and washed away. 

“What you got in that row?” inquires 
Taylor, pointing at one off to a side. 

““Watermelons,” I returns at a venture. 

“Looks to me like baby’s-breath,’’says he. 

“T guess you're right,” I tells him, 


| “though I don’t remember planting any. 


I can tip you, though, on what’s coming up 
in all those other spots.” 

“What?” he wants to know. 

“Surprises,” I replies. ‘It wouldn’t jar 
me any if I got pumpkins where I imagine 
the lilies of the valley are supposed to be, 
and I didn’t set either one of ’em out, to my 
best knowledge and relief.” 

“Well,” says Taylor, “‘the rain probably 
washed seeds from one place to another.” 

“Thanks, old man,”’ I returns with feel- 
ing, “for the alibi.” 

The next couple of weeks are the tough- 
est I ever put in, running relay races with 
weeds and trying to keep the brutes from 
choking innocent grasslings to death. 
Kileen had sold me a lot of dinguses that 
were supposed to pull ’em out by the toe 
nails and make ’em like it, but there wasn’t 
one tool that was worth a hiss in Hades. 

The way to get a weed and get it good is 
to slap yourself down on your dimpled 
knees and dig it out with your fingers. By 
the time you've got one pulled, three more 
have grown up behind your back and four 
or five have worked their way through the 
digits of the hand you’re not using; but 
such is the life, my dear, of the gay garden- 
eer. 

Hank Ritter rolls around one day when 
I'm working frantic to keep myself from 
being surrounded by some mangy creepers 
that have invited themselves to my lawn 
party. 

“What are you doing?” he asks. 

“At the moment,” I tells him, “I’m ac- 
companying an Eskimo barytone on the 
bass tuba, but 

“Ts that a weed I see over there?”’ cuts in 
Hank with a grin. 

“Where?” I comes back. ‘Weed? That’s 
Oscar, my pet blade of grass. He's some 
scrappy baby. I’ve seen him stand off 
three dandelions single-handed and —-—” 

“What you training him on?” inquires 
Ritter. 

“Bone meal,’ I tells him. “Know what 
a lawn is, Hank?” 

“What, my child?” 

“A game of put and take,” I answers. 
“You put in wampum and take out weeds. 
Believe me, I’ve got some crackajacks tco. 
The other day I saw one just starting to 
grow by the side of the house. The next 
morning I was awakened on the third floor 
by a tickling sensation. The weed had 
climbed up and through the bedroom 
window.” 

“You wouldn’t exaggerate, would you?”’ 
asks Ritter. 

“You can’t,” I snaps, “with weeds.” 

“Well,” says Hank, “the Magruders’ll 
be here for dinner and ———” 

“Gosh!” I cuts in. ‘“Haven’t I enough 
weeds?” 

“And,” goes on Ritter, “Jim’ll tell you 
how to get rid of em. What’s this?”’ he in- 
quires, picking what resembles a spud off 
the lawn. 

“Something Taylor’s dog dragged over,” 
I replies. ‘‘Locks like a sweet potato, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

“Guess it is,’ agrees Hank. ‘Want to 
plant it?” 

“Not me,” says I, and picking up the 
tuber I heaves it into a hole on the other 
side of the driveway where I’d been dump- 
ing weeds. “If it wants to grow by itself 
I won’t get out any injunctions.” 

Ritter goes into the house and I drifts 
back to the garden to see if any of the flow- 
ers or vegetables have got out of their beds. 
I notices a thick bunch of leaves where I'd 
planted string beans, or maybe forget-me- 
nots, and pulls it up on suspicion. It’s a 
radish, red and round, a little beauty! 

I don’t say a word to the folks when I 
comes in for dinner, but I have a short talk 
with Nora, the skillet wrestler back in the 
kitchen. 

“Kate,” says I, when we sits down to the 
table, “you can let the vegetable man go 
next week. We’ll have enough of our own.” 

(Continued en Page 88) 
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“The Torque Tube Drive’ 


One of the notable features of Ford car 
design since 1903 is the torque tube drive, a 
method of applying and controlling the driv- 
ing and braking forces which has definitely 
and conclusively established its superiority. 


This is accomplished simply and effectively 
by means of a single torque tube surround- 
ing the driving shaft. Not only are the torque 
reactions taken up, but the driving thrust is 
carried to a point well forward on the 
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$310, 
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~An Original Ford Idea 


chassis— giving the most efficient application 
of the car’s motive power. Moreover, this 
driving thrust is carried on a line almost 
parallel with the ground, relieving the car 
from vertical thrusts. 


With this construction, two diagonally 
attached radius rods are used, assuring align- 
ment of the rear axle and leaving the springs 
free to act solely as flexible supports for the load. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 





COUPE $500, TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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REPAIR. BILLS 
like this when 


NATISNAL 


ATTERIES 


Carry an “Insurance Policy” 
for Carefree—Costfree Service 


The National Battery guarantee is 
just another term for insurance. It 
states simply and definitely that if 
your National Battery proves defec 
tive during the life of the guarantee 
it will be reconditioned without one 
cent of extra cost to you by the 
local National Dealer in your town. 


There are no evasions—no side 
stepping——-no proposals of ‘trade 
in."’ National Batteries are guaran 
teed to you on this basis for eighteen 
months. (Fords 12 months). What 
other battery can you buy with such 
a “‘policy of protection against non 
performance?’’ That is why we say, 


NATIONAL 


LEADS THE WORLD IN BATTERY 


“your next battery should be a 
National.”’ 


| rising, ‘the first fruits of the garden. 


| Kate. 
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(Continued from Page 86 

‘‘Hush!”’ comes back the frau. “What 
do you want us to do—choke on our soup?” 

I gives Nora the high sign. In a few sec- 
onds she comes back from the kitchen tot- 
ing a platter. The whole bottom of it’s 
covered with lettuce leaves and in the cen- 
ter is the radish, standing out like a red 
necktie on a green shirt. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I announces, 

“Is it really a radish?"’ asks Lizzie. 

“What do you think it is?” I yelps. “A 
decoy I been using? Look it over. You 
don’t get radishes like that from grocers. 
Observe the shape and the firmness.” 

“Hear, hear!’ applauds Ritter. 

“Huh!” sneers Jim. “They feed better 
radishes than that to a hog.” 

“Nope,” says I, “you don’t get it. Here, 
Lizzie,”’ I continues, passing the platter, 
“‘vou shall have the honor. Fat it and tell 
the ladies and gentlemen if it isn’t better 
than the kind you get from stores.” 


The Magruder jane takes a bite. Sud- 


| denly her face twists in agony and she lets 
| out a shriek. 


“There’s a worm in it.” 

“So there is,” I admits, stooping over, 
“but look at him. You don’t get worms 
like that in store radishes.” 


Vv 


GET nothing but bad breaks with the 

lawn and garden. In the next few weeks 
I’m either washed out or dried up, with 
moles digging subways all over the place 
and insects getting what does manage to 
grow. 

The grass is-bunchy and the front of the 
house looks about as much like a real lawn 


| as a tractor resembles a young girl who's 
| just had a marshmallow nut sundae. 


“The gardener dropped by today,”’ re- 
marks the wife one evening. ‘“‘He says 


| he’ll go all over the grounds and fix them 


up for 
“For how much?” I cuts in, quick. 
“For three thousand dollars,”’ answers 


“Cheap enough,” says I. “Let him go 


| to it.” 


“At the beginning of the season,’’ the 


| missus reminds me, “he offered to do it for 


two thousand.” 
“In other words,”’ I growls, “I’ve done a 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage.” 
“More than less,’’ nods the wife. “‘Go 
on and get dressed. We're all going to the 


| flower show tonight.”’ 


The Most Value 
for Your Money 


See the National Battery dealer— 
let him show you exactly why he is 
in a position to give you extra satis 
faction and saving on your car and 
radio battery. Then you will know 
why Nationals lead, irrespective of 
price, in percentage of replacement 
sales—the real proof of battery value 
and care-free service. 

If you do not know our nearest 
National Dealer, write us for his 
name. 

DEALERS: 

The plain as day—no mystery 
policy of National Battery selling, is 
earning the confidence of the great 
army of car and radio battery buyers 
who want the utmost in quality— 
but who do not wish to pay for use- 
less features. To the right dealer who 
will co-operate with us fully we offer | 
a valuable franchise for a profitable 
growing business. 


National Lead Battery Co. 
General Offices: St. Paul, Minn. 
Factories: St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles } 


New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Dallas, | 
Oakland, Portland, Ore. 


VALUE 


Branches: 





“Count me out,” I barks. “Flowers 


| have made enough of a show out of me.” 


Ritter and the Magruders drop by in a 
little while. 

“You exhibiting tonight?” asks Lizzie. 

“Beat it,”’ I shouts, ‘‘or I'll exhibit some 
temper that'll win a black ribbon on your 
front door for you.” 

“And you,” laughs Jim, “were going to 
surprise us by pulling down first prize at 
the Doughmore show!” 

“Listen, Dink,”’ says Hank, taking me 
aside. ‘ Hastings is running the flower lay- 
out this year and he wants to make a show- 
ing. I promised to bring you along. We'll 
stick around a few minutes and then beat it 
to a place I know where it’s all right if they 
know you.” 

“Very well,” I finally agrees. “But I’m 
darned if I tag along with the Magruders.”’ 

“You folks go ahead,” says Ritter to 
Jim and Lizzie and the missus. ‘“ Dink and 
I'll come along a little later. We got some 
business to talk over.” 

“All right,”’ returns Kate, “but don’t 
talk up the whole bottle.” 


March 27,1926 


We wait a half hour; then Hank and I 
start for the show. 

“What a fine flop of a gardener I turned 
out to be,” I remarks, as we’re walking 
down the driveway. “I haven’t even a 
flower to put in my buttonhole.” 

“There’s one there,”’ comes back Ritter, 
pointing to a clump of weeds in the lot next 
door. “It’s a beauty too.” 

I steps across the road and plucks the 
flower. It’s almost as big as a cabbage and 
has more colors in it than a rainbow. 

“What is it?’’ asks Hank. 

“Some damn weed,” I grumbles. ‘I 
wonder if it grew from that sweet potato 
I dumped into the hole here?”’ 

“Search me,” shrugs Ritter. “‘I don’t 
know what a sweet-potato blossom looks 
like. I dare you to wear it,’’ he finishes 
with a grin. 

I got too much Scotch in me to be bluffed 
out of anything, so I calls the dare. 

“You look like a whole show all by your- 
self,” says Hank, after I’ve fastened the 
flower. 

Hastings is at the door of the show build- 
ing with another bird I don’t know, when 
me and Ritter arrives. I notices the stran- 
ger looking at me close while I’m talking to 
Hastings, but he says nothing until Hank 
and the boss of the exhibit stroll away. 
Then he opens up. 

“You raise that yourself?” 
pointing to the flower in my lapel 
“Oh, yes,”’ I returns, careless. 

“Why don’t you enter it?”’ he inquires. 

“Huh!” I gasps. ; 

“I’m Trainor, one of the judges,” he 
goes on. “Let me take it, won’t you?” 

“Glad to get rid of it,’’ I tells him, and 
for a fact I am. A lot of folks have been 
staring at me, making me kind of uneasy. 
I passes the cabbage over to Trainor and he 
ducks over to where Hastings is. I sees 
them talking together and looking at me; 
then I forgets all about it. For about 
twenty minutes I strolls around. 

“Come on,” says I to Ritter, “‘let’s 
duck.” 

“Just a few minutes,’’ comes back Hank. 
“Something’s doing.” 

At the end of the showroom is a platform 
and I notices Trainor standing there, hold- 
ing up his hand for silence. After a bit he 
gets it and I find myself with the Magru- 
ders, Ritter and the wife bunched close to 
the speaker. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” says the judge, 
“‘we are about to award the grand prize for 
the best exhibit at the show. You will be 
glad to know that the winner is a resident 
of Doughmore, a man so modest that it was 
with difficulty that we induced him to en- 
ter. Undoubtedly he has spent years de- 
veloping the dahlia which I now hold before 
you.” 

From a table near him he lifts a fiower 
the sweet-potato blossom he’d begged off of 
me! I stand still like a stupe, but I catch 
this through the haze: 

“The cup goes to Dink O’Day for the 
most remarkable dahlia I’ve seen in twenty 
years of flower judging.” There’s lot of 
applause and then Trainor goes on: ‘You 
will be pleased to hear that I shall make ap- 
plication to the American Horticultural 
Society to have this improved species of 
dahlia listed as the Dink O’Day Dahlia. 
I thank you.” 

I turns toward the missus. She and Liz- 
zie and Jim are looking at me with drooping 
jaws and staring eyes. Hank’s almost 
doubled up with laugkter. 

“Sweet patootie!’’ he gasps. 

“Apparently not,” says I. 
have been a dahlia bulb.” 


he asks, 


’ 


“Tt must 
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CHASSIS ...... $620 
TOURING ..... 695 
COUPSTER..... 745 
COUPE .....6:. 820 
ic | Se ee 880 


LANDAU SEDAN. 975 


Prices: f. 0. b. Lansing 


IMPROVED 
STAR FOUR 
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THE Improved Star Four offers to the 
careful buyer a dollar for dollar value that 
challenges any competition. Try it for 
Power, in mud, on hills, or in sand. Look 
over the Hayes-Hunt body. Note the qual- 
ity, the comfortable upholstery, the beauty 
of line, the colorful finish, Talk to owners, 
or let the improved Star Four itself con- 
vince you of its operating economy, its 
long gasoline mileage, and its ease of 
handling. under any and all conditions. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc, 
250 W. 57th St., NewYork - Gen, Sales Dept. 1819 Broadway 
Dealers and service stations throwghowt the United States, Canada and Merico 
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QUALITY 


STAR cars are quality built throughout. 
The finest materials, the most skilled 
workmanship and the most painstaking 
care in assembly make of this correctly 
designcd automobile the quality teader 
S| ’ iN in the low priced field. The new Star Six, 
fed with its 40-brake horsepower L-head 
sopperseneeeennnennnrn ? / Continental moter, is a marvel for Power, 
| Flexibility and Economy of upkeep. Hayes- 
Y Hunt bodies in colors are distinctive for 

_ their beauty of line and furnish the outward 

evidence of the superior quality within. 
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Low-cost Transportation 
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Built by Durant Motors 
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he new spring styles 


in Arnold Glove~Grip 
shoes are ready at 


your dealers 


The Brunswick is a 
beautiful medium 
eight calfskin. Im- 
peccably tailored as a 
spring suit and as mod- 
ishly cut. Note the 
Glove-Grip arch. 
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Smarter than ever—with all the 
comfort of the Glove-Grip feature 


Tuis Glove-Grip feature is not a corrective appli 
ance—1t is wof an artificial support. It is a patented 
design by which the leather in every model is so cut 
that the arch is lifted automatically by lacing. 

Try on a Glove-Grip Shoe. You never sensed 
such sheer comfort and ease. These shoes seem 
moulded to the true lines of your feet. The close- 
fitting heel, comfortable box, easy instep, all com- 
bine to make them the preference of men who like 
comfort without sacrificing style. 

Good stores everywhere are finding increasing 
demand for Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes for men and 
women. Your dealer should have them. If he does 
not, write us for the name of the nearest dealer 
and a booklet of shoe styles. Address: Retail 
Promotion Department, M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., 
North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOL 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 


Look for this trade- 
mark lt is inside 
and on the sole of 
every Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoe 
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THE CITY OF PERIL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Had enough walking for today,” he 
grumbled. “Still, anything to oblige, con- 
found you! What is this bloomin’ new 
attraction that you can’t keep away from?” 

They vere walking out from under the 
palms to where the road on top of the sea 
wall stretched between the flat-fronted 
houses of the town and the bay, ending 
four hundred yards away at the Praca, the 
little public square with its flaunting flame 


| trees and its sparse oil lamps. Others 


walked there, too, in the deepening dusk, 
dim shapes of white, each signaled by the 


| glowing tip of a cigarette. 


Open jalousies showed lamplit interiors 


| of rooms; women sat and fans moved in 
| the windows; the city of Inhambane, lit- 


tle, ancient, glowing like a passion flower 
| in the day and cowering like a leper 

through the night, was making the most 

of its hour. From the tower of the church 

sounded slow bells, each note mellow and 
| long sustained. 

“Well,” insisted Stannard, ‘‘ what is the 
attraction? A mechanical piano?” 

“No,” answered Berry. “Silva’s gone 
one better than that. He’s installed a bar- 
maid—a white woman who tends bar.” 

Stannard came to an abrupt halt in the 
middle of the roadway. 

“You poor fool,” he said, “at your age! 
After all the time you’ve spent on this 
coast! What's the matter with you these 
days, Berry?” 

“Not what you're thinking,’’ was the 
answer. “‘I tell you, I want you to see her. 
You ought to, anyhow. She’s a country- 

| woman of yours, and she tends bar for 
Silva. Come on, will you?” 

Stannard yielded uneasily. “But what 
for?” he demanded . ‘‘ Woman who’s come 
down to that isn’t anybody’s country- 
woman. And I’m not a missionary, you 
know.” 

“TI want you to see her,’ 
Berry would answer. 

In the Praca, when they turned into it, 
the folk who languidly paraded, always 
solemnly, with the intent dignity of those 
who perform a significant rite, seemed no 
fewer than usual. The swarthy torpid 
faces of the Portuguese—none without its 
cigarette—floated past them under the 
feeble lamps. Each had the set look of 
gloomy preoccupation which is the soul 
armor of the Latin; no one showed in as- 
pect or demeanor the fear that dwelt 
among them. 

“Look at them!” said Berry suddenly. 
“This promenading here—d’you know 
what itis? It’s the Dance of Death! There 
isn’t one of them but knows what’s come 
upon them. Any moment some fat old 
senhor may start screaming and topple 
over. That’s how Cascaes died, right on 
the street! And those quiet houses. with 
their own room locked and sealed! I tell 
you, Stannard, I wouldn’t leave this place 
till I’ve seen it out for a million!” 

“You're a fool,”’ said Stannard; ‘and 
so are these people. Why don’t they all 
clear out?”’ 

Berry smiled. “Through the bush?’”’ he 
asked. “There’s not one of them that’s 
been five miles inland in his life. No 
roads, no telegraph—and now no steam- 
ers; they’re trapped, Stannard, and they 
know it. So they shudder and wait and 
promenade. Ah, here’s Silva’s.” 

From an entry close at hand the light 
of many lamps flowed forth and cut a white 
lane across the square. From within came 
a murmur of voices, subdued, for that is 
the way of Inhambane, but with a certain 
intention of vivacity. Upon curtained win- 
dows there were silhouettes of grouped 

| heads. This was Silva’s, which was to 
| little far-flung Inhambane what Maxim’s, 
| say, is to Paris—the same purpose, the 
| same allure, the same fame, differing only 
| 


, 


was all that 


in the scale. 
They entered through a little vestibule, 
| where a horrid yellow hunchback with a fez 
| bowed and squirmed slavishly, to a large 


room beyond. A dozen small tables filled 
its floor of worn stone; about them were 
seated the owners of the shadow-show 
heads—a couple of Portuguese officers in 
uniform, a few sallow black-browed women 
with gold fringe upon their shawls and one 
with a great comb in her hair like a bar- 
baric crown, and a scattering of nonde- 
scripts of the coast, shabby and furtively 
villainous. The bar, with its background 
of flyspecked mirrors, its rainbow of 
bottles, and so forth, cut off the end of the 
room. 

The great Silva in person rolled forward 
to meet them, rubbing vast black-haired 
hands in front of his nearly globular person, 
his smile repeating itself in a dozen creases 
upon the great obscene surface that was 
his face. A rich man, Silva; he could sell 
you anything from a kidnaping to a mur- 
derer, from a black slave to a white one. 
This personal welcome he gave them was 
an honor. 

“Gooda evenin’, gentlemen.”’ His voice 
sounded as though it were squeezed with 
an effort through layers of his fat. ‘‘ Vera 
please’ to see you. You like-a table for 
yo’self—yes? Here is nice little table. An’ 
you like-a da drink?” 

“Yes, that table will do,” said Berry 
shortly. ‘“‘And let’s have—er—whisky, 
Stannard? Right; whisky, please.” 

The great Silva bowed and rolled away. 
The table at which they sat was near a side 
wall and from their seats they had a view 
of the whole room. A half-caste waiter 
brought their drinks and left them. Stan- 
nard helped himself. 

“So that’s the attraction, is it?” he said. 

Two or three men, an officer among them, 
were not seated, but leaned against the bar. 
Facing them, on the other side of it, was a 
woman, with whom they exchanged what 
seemed to be a sluggish badinage. 

“That's her,” answered Berry. ‘Take 
a good look, now you’re here.” 

“Don’t think much of her, anyhow,” 
murmured Stannard. 

She was a smallish woman, sandy blond 
and pale, and in her thin face her eyes of 
weak blue seemed large. The arms that 
came and went in the wide sleeves of the 
gown she wore were thin, with bony elbows; 
the land, the climate or life itself had 
drained the sap of her body till instead of 
being merely meager she seemed actually 
brittle, as though a rough grasp upon her 
would not crush but simply snap her 
asunder like a dead twig. She smiled to 
each remark of the men before her—smiles 
as regular, as indistinguishable one from 
another as the motions of a precise mech- 
anism. The officers made some sotto voce 
suggestion—she smiled; an unshaven des- 
perado shoved forward his glass to be 
filled—-she smiled; another tried to capture 
her hand—she smiled. Stannard, watch- 
ing her, was moved from easy disgust to 
interest and curiosity. It came to him—an 
idea and an analogy, outrageous and re- 
vealing. Just as a man who, with a tight- 
ening of his finger upon a trigger, stops a 
charging elephant need not be a strong 
man, nor he who fails tostop it with his bare 
hands be a weak one, so the soul behind that 
battery of smiles and feeble gestures need 
not be a vile one, nor, without them, would 
it necessarily be clean. And so unwontedly 
philosophizing, he saw at last that which 
Berry had brought him to see. The weak 
blue eyes had no part in the smiles; they 
were fixed and vacant, as though in a des- 
peration; there was effort and strain in 
every small indecisive gesture; the little 
woman’s smiles flicked in and out while her 
spirit strove in an agony of fear and reso- 
lution. 

“Damnation!” Stannard, seeing it all 
with new eyes, breathed the word to him- 
self. 

But Berry heard it, and spoke aloud. 

“Good!” he said. “I hoped you'd see, 
although you’re not a missionary.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“No!” said Stannard. His pleasant 
ruddy face flushed strangely and his jolly 
mouth was not jolly now. “I’m not. But 
if one of those fellers lays hold of her I’m 
the angel of death. Where did that swine 
Silva find her?” 

“Quiet!” warned Berry. “ You can’t do 


| anything, old man. She came from Lour- 
| eaco Marques of her own accord. Silva 


| pays her well; 


; south every month.” 


until the steamers stopped 
calling she used to send a packet of money 


“Where to?” asked Widanced, “And 


| how do you know?” 


“She told me,” answered Berry. “She 


| wanted to know if I couldn’t tell her how 


to send the next lot. Strikes me you could 


| carry it out for her.” 


“Oh, does it?’’ retorted Stannard. 


| “Thoughtful of you, that!’’ 


“Wasn't it?” agreed Berry without 
smiling. “Gives you a chance to play a 
part in the game while she’s playing it to 
a finish—like me. Because I’ve a feeling 
that this plague’s going to be historic.” 

“Eh?" Stannard turned to him, poising 
on the brim of weighty speech. But it was 
not uttered; for in that moment there 


| came from without—from somewhere close 


by the door—-a sound that struck the whole 
room to dumbness, that fetched the sitters 


| at the tables to their feet and made the 


loungers at the bar spin round and stand 
tense. It was a cry at first—no more; but 
hardly were their ears aware of it before it 
shredded and thinned to a shrill screaming, 
a mere shivering loudness that was bestial 
because it had no likeness to any human 
voice, It rose and failed and rose again in 
frantic surges; and with it came another 
sound—the patter and shuffle of feet 
running away. 

It happened to Stannard, trained to 
swift and cool observation in crowded 
moments of stress, to glance toward the 
woman behind the bar. As soon as her 
courtiers had turned, she had leaned back 
against the shelf behind her; she was not 
smiling or shrinking now—only resting. 
That awful outcry in the square had meant 
to her only a respite. 

“Let’s look!” said Berry, and led the 
way to the door. 

Of those who had strolled in the Praca 
there were visible now only a few, who were 
still running from it, moving under the 
lamps with grotesque unaccustomed speed 
and the appearance of fantastic mario- 
nettes. Those—and one who had now 
ceased to scream and lay quiet where the 
light of a lamp rained on him through the 
boughs of a tree, striping, with bars of light 
and shadow, his face nuzzled into the warm 
dust, his stout body twisted in the final 


| contortion of his death agony. 


“Better not go near him,” said Berry. 
“They'll drive convicts to carry him off. 
They had to use hot irons to them before 
they’d touch Cascaes.”’ 

Behind them, the door of Silva’s café 
was thronged. The Portuguese officer who 
had stood at the bar came forth from the 
crowd and stood swaying a little beside 
them, staring. Then, without having 


| spoken, he began to move off, shuffling 


sideways, with a face that glanced back and 
forth over his shoulder, as one might walk 
who feared a presence at his back. His 


| movement gave the cue to others, and 





presently there were only two or three left. 
“We'll go in again,” said Berry. ‘It'll be 


| quieter now.” 


The woman yet leaned against the shelf 
where they had last seen her. Stannard 
sat down while Berry walked over and 
spoke to her. She came to life at his ap- 
proach and smiled—of course—but seeing 
who it was, she stopped it, as a writer might 
lay down his pen to talk toa friend. Stan- 
nard saw her nod and glance over to him 
as Berry spoke; then Berry came back to 
the table. 

“I've ordered champagne,” he explained. 
“You'd better not drink the stuff, though. 
But Silva encourages her to go and sit with 
champagne buyers, and she gets a com- 
mission on the price.” 
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Stannard nodded. “And I’m to carry 
the total of her—er—commissions down 
country for her, eh? All this stage setting 
wasn’t necessary to persuade me to do it. 
As for that, I'll take her out too, if she likes. 
She could travel in a machela’’—a hammock 
slung on a pole, he meant—‘‘most of the 
way. I’ve got plenty of boys.” 

Berry looked at him and smiled slowly. 

“I guessed you'd offer to take her,” he 
said. ‘But she wouldn’t go; you can ask 
her. And I haven’t set any stage for you. 
It’s what I said; I just wanted you to see 
her. You’ve done some pretty desperate 
and dangerous things in your time and 
that’s why I think you ought to know each 
other. You two you're a pair!” 

“ And you,’ " began Stannard explosively, 

“you ‘Tre a- 

He subsided, for the champagne had ar- 
rived and with it the woman who was the 
bait for the champagne customers. As a 
matter cf course, he rose and placed a chair 
for her. He did not see her look of startled 
thanks. 

“Lord,” she said with a tired sigh, “but 
I’m glad to get a sit-down!”’ Her voice 
was a toneless tinkle, as flavorless as her 
smiles. “That was another dead man out- 
side, wasn’t it? We’re gettin’ ’em every 
night now.” 

Berry was pouring the wine, the tooth- 
corroding laboratory product that men will 
drink in such places. So Stannard took it 
on himself to answer. 

“You may be getting a dozen every 
night soon,” he said. ‘“‘The whole town 
might go that way; it did once before, you 
know. It’s a good place to be out of.” 

She made a grimace of utter agreement. 

“It’s that and more,” she said. “I'd 
give one o’ my arms to be out of it an’ 
never see it again. Only’’—she tossed her 
head wearily —“ beggars can’t be choosers, 
can they? An’ there’s no boats anyhow. 
We-ell’’—she picked up one of the glasses 
which Berry had filled—‘“*’ere’s to a bloody 
war an’ a sickly season!” 

She laughed foolishly and drank, and 
somehow it seemed that the swashbuckling 
old army toast expressed a meaning of hers. 

Berry touched his lips to his potion. 

“My friend here is leaving tomorrow,” 
he told her. ‘“He’s traveling on foot with 
his boys, and he’ll take that letter for you 
if you like.” 

She flashed round to Stannard. 

“Will you?” she cried. It was the first 
frank liveliness she had shown. “It’s a 
letter to my 'usband. You see, he’s been 
sick, an’ he’s ’ad bad juck, so he’s sort of 
dependent on me. I'd take it as a great 
favor, an’ I know I can trust a friend o’ 
Mr. Berry’s.” 

“Your husband!” A light began to 
dawn. Sick, with bad luck, and dependent 
on her; here, it would appear, was the 
clew to that resolute suffering, that volun- 
tary enslavement to fear and degradation. 
“But—wouldn’t it be better if you were to 
go to him? I could take you out to Rho- 
desia.”’ 

He paused; she had shaken her head de- 
cisively. 

“Who'll pay me what I’m gettin’ here?” 
she demanded. ‘This place is ell, all right, 
but they do pay you ’ere. I'd never get 
another chancet like this. No, mister; if 
you'll only just seé my letter into a mail 
box. I'll be all right.” 

She had the letter inside the bosom of 
her dress, and now drew it forth, a fat en- 
velope addressed in a large sprawl of writ- 
ing. She tendered it to him. 

“T’ll register it for you when I get to a 
post office,” said Stannard. He wasn’t 
going to argue with people like her and 
Berry; if she wouldn’t come she wouldn’t, 
and there was no more to say. He took the 
letter and glanced at the address before 
stowing it in his pocket. Mr. James Ban- 
ham was to be the recipient, and it was to 
reach him at the British Consulate in 
Lourengo Marques. 

“Banham!” he read aloud, and frowned 
thoughtfully. “Banham! I seem to know 
that name.” 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

He looked up in all innocence; the girl 
was facing him with all her poor little face 
hardened into defiance and aggression. 

“Yes, it’s him!” she broke out viciously. 
“You haven't got to take it if you don’t 
want to. S'pose you're afraid to dirty your 
‘ands, ‘elpin’ a poor devil that can’t get a 
chancet to 'elp ‘imself. Gimme back that 
letter!” 

Stannard was amazed. “But what have 
I said?” he protested. “It was only that 
the name seemed familiar. I’m awfully 
sorry if x 

“Tell him,” put in Berry. ‘He doesn’t 
know. Or shall I?” He did not wait for a 
reply, but turned at once to Stannard. 
“The wreck of the Mariqueta,” he said. 
“That's when you heard of him. Remem- 
ber now?” 

“Oh!” Stannard pursed his lips. The 
girl was watching him, leaning with both 
arms upon the table, her fists tight clenched. 
He did remember, and he had even seen 
the man. It was a horrid tale of a coastal 
steamer crashing on a reef in the broad day, 
of a panic on board, of a man who had 
fought his frantic way over the bodies of 
women and children to the one boat that 
had come to safety. There had been de- 
tails too-—-memorable details—and the 
man, for a final horror, had been an Eng- 
He had been pointed out to 


| Stannard as a thing of unpleasant interest, 

like a strange deformity, upon the streets 
| of Lorenco Marques, a lean sidelong crea- 
| ture, who shook as he moved as though 


with an ague, with great white eyeballs in 


| a skeleton face and a long claw of a hand 





clutching his buttonless jacket about his 
chest. And Stannard, newly returned from 
a trip to England, where he had lectured 
successfully and been lionized, strong, se- 
cure and happy, had turned away from the 


| timid, wretched regard of those eyes and 
| as!.ed, “Why do such things live?” 


“Well?” demanded the girl sharply. 

Stannard looked up. “I'll take your 
letter, of course. I do remember now; it 
makes no difference. I’m only sorry I 
er--I mean a 

She nodded. “ Doesn't matter, anyhow. 
Let's have another drink. On'y, you see,” 
she went on, as though reasoning with him, 
“people don’t know everything. There's 
more in Jim than what they think there is. 
When that shipwreck story got about, 
everybody was down on him, and it isn't 


| as if ‘e was the on’y man that was saved. 


| they'd ‘a’ let ‘im starve. 


He couldn’t get no job, not anywhere; 
So naturally, I 


| thinks, better to get married right away 


| and see what the two of us can do. 


Wasn't 


| L right?” 


“Er—no doubt,” deferred Stannard. 
“But—you married him after the ship- 
wreck then?” 

She smiled—not one of her duty smiles. 

“He was on his way to our marriage 
when it happened,” she answered. ‘You 
see?” 

Stannard nodded vigorously. 
I see,”’ he said. “I see everything. ‘ 
Berry, give me a glass of that champagne. 


“Of course 


| It’s probably more dangerous than the 
4 


plague, but I'm going to risk it.” 
He raised the glass that was pushed 
across to him and looked over it to the 


|} woman. 


“Best respects!"’ he toasted, and drank. 
The body still lay in the Praca when they 
left, and the lamp near it was yet alight. 
The functionary whose business it was to 


| extinguish it had not dared to approach. 
| and they encountered no living soul during 


their homeward walk. Once, passing a 
house where dim lines of light shone through 


| the slats of a shutter, they heard a dull con- 
| fusion of voices that beat to and fro and 


another voice that wept aloud through it 
all. 

“Jolly evening we've had,’’ remarked 
Stannard at last. “‘ You've a grand notion 
of entertaining a guest, haven't you? And 
that champagne too—I’ll swear there was 
sulphurie acid in it!” 

“Well,” said Berry, “I think it’s right 
you should go back with a taste in your 
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mouth. You'll have something to remem- 
ber besides lions and niggers.” 

“I prefer ‘em,”’ retorted Stannard. “I’m 
not a damned sentimentalist. Open air for 
me, and hard muscles, and you can have 
the bottled vitriol an’ the canned romance. 
I suppose that woman was telling the truth, 
by the way?” 

“She was,” answered Berry. ‘ Don’t you 
know that she was?” 

Stannard grunted. “‘ Wonder if her rotten 
husband knows about the plague.” 

“He does,” said Berry. ‘I wrote him by 
the last steamer that called. He ought to 
suffer a bit, if he can. The least he can do 
to repay her is to fret a bit. It’s not much, 
but it’s something.” 

“IT want a whisky,” replied Stannard. 
“‘Remember what she said—‘He’s sort of 
dependent on me,’ after seeing her earn his 
living for him.” 

“She. believes in him,” said Berry. 
** After all, she ought to know, and we know 
nothing. I’m leaving it at that.” 

“Thank goodness!" breathed Stannard. 
“Now I can get that whisky.” 

They parted at daybreak next morning, 
for Stannard meant to profit by the hours 
before the sun grew to its might. Berry 
accompanied him to the head of the bay, 
whence Stannard’s route led upward to the 
saddle of the little coastwise hills. From 
the knoll where they bade each other 
good-by, they saw the little antique town 
painted against the brightening flush of the 
east, its sea front mirrored in glass-clear 
waters, the whole of it beautiful with the 
ethereal loveliness of a dream in the light 
of the newborn day. They gazed at it to- 
gether. 

“Looks fine just now,” said Stannard. 
“T suppose,” he added, “it always looks 
like that to you-—a fairy tale that tells 
itself?" 

Berry smiled. 
some place,” he answered. 
found mine.” 

“You're easily satisfied then,”’ said Stan- 
nard. “There's not a thing you can do. 
You've no medicines, no powers and no 
chance. And still I’ve half a mind to stay 
with you.” 

Berry held out his hand. “You'd be a 
fool,” he said. ‘“‘You’ve business else- 
where, and a life of your own. Good luck 
to you!” 

They shook hands. 
eighteen months,” said 
long till then.” 

“So long!” 

The thorn grew in patches thereabouts; 
one had to wind one’s way through it. A 
dozen paces and each was alone, thinking 
of the other—and each with a tolerant and 
pitying smile. 

Stannard's boys, gaunt bushwise negrees 
cf his own training, numbered about a 
score, and with only half-loads distributed 
among them he meant to make good time 
through the difficult country to the frontier. 
He reached the swamp belt in two days 
after breaking camp, where vague old 
rivers, with no source and no mouth, wal- 
lowed in beds of slime under a screen of 
riotous jungle, and the way was by foot- 
wide paths that writhed over the mud like 
serpents and were to be traced only by 
sounding ahead with a pole. There was no 
game here except birds for the pot, and 
twenty big Kaffirs need a lot of little green 
parrots every day to keep them in condi- 
tion; but, to balance things, there were 
reptiles and insects enough to furnish a 
battalion of nightmares. By day and night 
the mosquitoes, the tsetse, the hippo-fly 
and the rest made life a torment; coral 
snakes, gaudy as sugar sticks, became a 


“We're all looking for 
“Maybe I’ve 


about 
“So 


“Back in 
Stannard. 
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real danger; every trifling scratch and cut 
festered and ached like a bullet wound. 
And it was here, of all places, in the slime 
and fetor of the mud, the virulent green of 
its rank growths, between a black quaking 
bog and scum-covered lagoon, that the 
journey to the frontier ended. 

They were moving in single file, with the 
capltas boy in the lead, sounding with a 
bamboo before him, the brass rings on the 
men’s sticks clattering for a warning to 
snakes, and Stannard bringing up the rear, 


‘his shotgun on his arm. The line ahead of 


him halted, and after a minute he shouted 
to know what was stopping them. The line 
moved on, checked and moved again, so that 
at last he came to a little clearing of more 
or less solid earth, where his boys were 
crowded together, staring at what they had 
found. 

“What's this?" Stannard shoved his 
burly niggers aside and stepped forward. 

Two skinny Kaffirs squatted on the 
ground, hands and feet bound with cords, 
their small shabby loads—-poor man’s 
loads—lying beside them; and over them, 
where he had risen on the arrival of Stan- 
nard’s party, stood a lean white man, 
ragged as ascarecrow, filthy asa jackal, with 
an uneven beard matted about his jaws and 
hair that hung lank under his ruin of a hat. 
He glared at Stannard and his men, and 
there was a show of teeth between his 
rigid lips. 

None spoke for some moments; then a 
word began to run from mouth to mouth 
among the negroes. ‘“‘Slaves!’’ they said, 
staring at the bound Kaffirs. Africa is the 
home of the slave trade; it never dies; 
perhaps it never will. 

Then the white man spoke. “Hullo!” 
he said. “Heard you coming, but thought 
you was further off. Is there a way out o’ 
this mud?” 

Stannard pointed to the Kaffirs in their 
bonds. His plump pink face was hard as 
iron. 

“What's the meaning of this?’”’ he de- 
manded curtly. 

The other followed his pointing finger, 
gazed stupidly and looked back again. 
Them? They’re my boys,” he an- 
swered. “Four I had, but two bolted. So 
when I stop, I make sure these two don’t 
bolt after ’em. They’re scared, that’s what 
they are—scared o’ goin’ towards Inham- 
bane.” 

“Oh!” said Stannard. “I suppose you 
know there’s plague there. If you’re think- 
ing of making for Inhambane, you'd bet- 
ter i 

He broke off and his jaw dropped. 
a moment he was actually voiceless; 
could only stare. 

“Eh?” said the other. 

Stannard swallowed and became vocal. 
“T know you!” he cried. “I know you! 
You're Banham!” 

The eyes of the man before him widened 
to show the whites, and he began to shake. 
He made a little movement of the head 
that resignation in a 
gesture. 

“Yes,” he said weakly. “I can’t ‘elp 
it--I can’t 'elp it. I got to go, anyhow. 
Man up there wrote to me about the plague 
an’ — well sy 

“What?” shouted Stannard. “There’s 
the plague; people are dying in the streets, 
kicking and screaming; the doctor’s dead. 
Why are you going? Aren’t you afraid? 
Answer, man!” 

Banham looked at him and then down 
at the ground. He sighed. 

“I'm afraid, o’ course,”’ he said. “I’ve 
got the name for it. I can’t ‘elp bein’ 
afraid any more than you can ’elp de- 
spisin’ me for it. But—well, my wife’s up 
there; she’s been very good to me; so 
now ay 

Stannard strode forward. 

“Shake hands,” he said. ‘I'll see you 
clear of the swamps and take you on to In- 
hambane. Ought to be something I can do 
up there—in spite of old Berry. Three white 
men ought to be able to run a townful of 
Dagoes, oughtn’t they, Banham?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Banham. 
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LICE a mellow ripe banana. Add 
cream or milk—you need no 
sugar. Ripeness means a better flavor 
in bananas, and a satisfying sweet- 
ness—sugar in its most delicious 
form. Ripeness means more than sweetness—more 
than better flavor in bananas. It means wholesome- 
ness and ease of digestion. You can eat all you 
want of sliced bananas when the banana is ripe, for 
it is one of Nature’s most easily digested foods. 
A ripe banana is more quickly —— 
and easily digested than many ge. 
of the common foods. 
Bananas are an energy- 
supplying food. The carbohy- 
drate starches slowly change 
as the fruit ripens, until, at 
full maturity, the starch is 
largely changed to fruit sugars. 
Make sure of the better 
flavor and the wholesome 
sweetness of bananas. Buy 
them by the dozen, or by the 
“hand,” and let them ripen 
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Try THIS, and tempt the appetite of the child who 
will not eat. To the tart tastiness of oranges, add 
the sweet, easily digested nourishment of ripe bananas, 
sliced The flavor does tempt childish appetites, and 
the easily digested nourishment in ripe bananas fur 


nishes energy that children need. 
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Ripeness adds a “Second-helping 


and makes bananas so easy to digest 
that you can eat all you want 


at home. Keep them out of the ice chest, for cold 
interferes with the ripening process. Put them in 
a bowl or dish, and let them ripen at room tem- 
perature. 

Wait until all green is gone from the tip of the 
banana and the golden skin 
is flecked with brown. Then 
a banana is fully ripe and at 
its best for flavor and digest- 
ibility. 

Choose Unifruitco Ba- 
nanas when you buy. The 
Fruit Dispatch Company, 
Importers of Unifruitco 
Bananas, distributes them 
throughout the United States 
and Canada to wholesalers 
and jobbers who keep this 
fruit in specially constructed 
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avor 


banana rooms until your dealer 
wants them. 

Ripe bananas are especially good 
for children. They are so whole 
some and so easily digested that 
you should serve them often. 

Simple to prepare, and obtainable at any time 
of the year, they are always available for meals 
that must be ready at short notice. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your copy of the book, 
“From the Tropics to Your Table.” It contains 
menus and recipes for serving bananas in many 
different ways. It is a new book, and it is free 


Send for it. 
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BANANAS 
Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
br D h npar 17 B ry Pla w xf 
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lingered hauntingly. and a group of girls 
in their teens paused to stare frankly and 
appraisingly at her gown and at herself. 

At the elevator door, where their part- 
ings were, she asked uncertainly, “Will 
you be gone tomorrow?” 

He shook his head. ‘No, no,”’ he said 
eagerly. “There are some things I can do 
tomorrow morning; and I want to see you 
again tomorrow afternoon. I may have to 
go tomorrow night,” 

“I'm glad you're not going before,” she 
said softly. 

“Are you?” he demanded; and she re- 
plied in a fashion the more emphatic be- 
cause it was without emphasis, ‘‘ Yes!”’ 

She was by no means so aure of the an- 
swer to Mary Brant’s question when that 
night she went to sleep at last. And next 
afternoon they drove together, and she 
became more and more uncertain. He was 
ao fine. Yet when now and then he seemed 
about to say that which she wished to 
hear, she gave him no chance to speak, 
drawing the conversation this way and 
that. But back at the hotel, Douglas 
stopped the car and sat for a moment before 
heiping her to alight. 

“IT want to see you in the morning, 
Emily May,” he said, a curious quality 
in hia voice, 

“You're not 

“No.” 

“I'm glad.” 

“May I see you?” 

She smiled uneasily. “I expect you wil! 
if you stay. We've been seeing each other, 
haven't we?” 

And then she made the mistake of look- 
ing at him; a mistake because his eyes 
somehow robbed her of speech, and she 
could only sit still and try to maintain her 
uneasy little amile till he stepped out of the 
car and came to help her to the ground. 

“Come down early,” he urged. “i'll 
have the car here at nine. Something I 
want to tell you, Emily May.” 

“Important?”’ she asked. 

He nedded. “To me. To 
1 think.” 

“Then I'll surely come,” she agreed, 
finding assurance in the fact that she was 
on the ground, free to escape. And she did 
just that, flinging a glance to him from the 
door as he wheeled the car away. Her 
heart was in her throat, fluttering there, 
as she hurried through the lobby, but she 
saw the clerk looking at her, and so stopped 
to ask whether her trunks had come. 

“Didn't today,” he confessed. 
“Maybe you'd better start a tracer after 
them.” 

He added, “There was a man here look- 
ing for you.” 
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going tonight, then? 


both of us, 


come 


“A man?” she asked in vague alarm. 
“Who was he? Where is he?” 

“We thought you were on the golf links,” 
the clerk explained. ‘‘He’s gone out to try 
to find you there. A young man named 
Hillis, from"’--he consulted the register 
“East Harbor, Maine.” 

Emily May, though she was quite sure 
she had done nothing in the least wrong, 
felt an astonishing sense of guilt, like a 
sprinkle of ice water across her shoulders, 
sc that she shivered and wished to run. 

But she managed to answer steadily 
enough, “I'll be in my room till dinner.” 

The clerk nodded, and Emily May 
crossed to the elevator. Her feet lagged; 
she had, in a moment of whimsical fancy, a 
rush of sympathy for the small boy who, his 
vacation ended, must return to school. 

For Luther was such a persistent, such a 
stubbornly determined young man; and 
she did so much want to hear what Douglas 
had to say. 

Vv 
MAY fled to her room as to a 
sanctuary, and she cried to Mary 
Brant, “Mary, Mary! Luther's here, 
Whatever shal! I do?” 

“And what's he here for?"’ Mary Brant 

demanded irascibly. 
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“He must have come to get me,” said 
Emily May helplessly. ‘That's what he’s 
done. He's come to take me home.” 

“How can he take you home if you’re not 
ready to go?”’ the old woman reminded her. 

“But he’s so persistent, Mary!” 

“I'd never have thought it before Armen 
died, but you’re a persistent young person 
yourself, Emily May.” Old Mary smiled. 
“He’s never a chance in the world, till 
you're minded to go.” 

The telephone buzzed, and Emily May 
caught it up and heard Luther’s voice. 

“Emily May?” asked that stubborn 
young man. 

“Yes, Luther,” said Emily May de- 
murely, reaching out to hold Mary Brant’s 
hand. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said trucu- 
lently. 

“I’m—dressing just now,” Emily May 
told him, with an apologetic sidelong glance 
at Mary Brant. “I'll be down to dinner 
pretty soon, Luther. They told me you 
were here.”” She tried to make her voice 
pleased and welcoming. ‘“‘ Weren’t you nice 
to come all this way to play with me?” 

“I'm going to wait right by the elevator,” 
said Luther stoutly, and Emily May smiled 
into the telephone. 

“That'll be fine,” she agreed. 
will be fine, Luther. Good-by!”’ 

Mary Brant was chuckling when Emily 
May turned toward her, and Emily May 
said miserably, “‘But what’s so funny, 
Mary? I think it’s terrible.” 

“The voice of you so meek and mild,” 
said Mary Brant, ‘‘and him so brash and 
bold, a-setting in one of them velvet chairs. 
Eh, but it’ll be the death of Luther, spend- 
ing money the way he'll do it here.” 

“He'd never stay here,” cried Emily 
May. 

“He's here now!"’ Mary Brant reminded 
her. “And there’s no two-dollar boarding 
house anywhere around that I can see. And 
if he wants to take you home he'll stay a 
while. I'll tell him.” 

Emily May nodded, beginning to enjoy 
herself, 

“IT wish my trunks were here,” she ex- 
claimed. “I'd like to just dazzle him when 
he sees me.” 

“He's dazzled by now,”* Mary Brant pre- 
dicted. She was helping Emily May out of 
her dress, talking while she worked. But 
they were both paralyzed by the sound of 
a harsh, insistent knock upon the door; 
and Emily May whispered, ‘Who's that?”’ 

“T did not think he'd like setting in them 
velvet chairs,”” said Mary Brant. “Get 
you into my room, my dear, while I give the 
young man a word.” 

Emily May scuttled to obey, but she left 
open the connecting door so as to hear; 
heard Luther’s voice. ‘“‘Where is she, 
Mary?” he demanded. “I couldn't wait 
down there. I've got to see her right away.” 

“Don’t go pushing past me,” Mary 
Brant told him sharply, “or I'll have them 
throwing you out of here. She'll be ready 
to see you in her own good time and never a 
minute before.” 

“Is she all right, Mary?” he begged. 
“She's crazy, isn’t she? What's the matter 
with her, anyway?” 

‘She’s not dressed for callers now is all 
that’s the matter with her,”” Mary Brant 
assured him. “You be setting in the hall 
here, and I'll have you in by and by.” 

“Is this her room?” he insisted. 

“Just you set you down there in that vel- 
vet chair,” she bade him, and shut the door 
upon him with no further word, and when 
the lock clicked Emily May emerged from 
the other room, her eyes dancing. 

“You would have him in a velvet chair, 
wouldn’t you, Mary?” she cried. 

“It'll take the starch out of the bold 
young man,” said Mary, ‘Now, my dear, 
let me fix you so he’ll be struck dumb in the 
lick of an eye.” 

When by and by 
seemed to Luther interminable 


“That 


the time must have 
they were 


ready Mary asked, “ You want I should go 
and leave you alone with him?”’ 

“No, no,” Emily May cried. ‘No, don’t 
do that, Mary. Stay here every minute. 
I never could face him alone.” 

Mary nodded. “Never be afraid of any 
man,” she said reassuringly. “Here he 
comes then, my dear!”’ She opened the 
door; and Luther must have tired of the 
velvet chair, for he came swinging in with 
the door as though he might have been at- 
tached to it. 

And Emily May said steadily, “Why, 
Luther, did you have your ear against the 
door?” 

He shook his head, not so much in denial 
as to brush the question aside, shook his 
heavy head upon his broad shoulders and 
came and loomed bulkily above her. 

“What are you up to, Emily May?” he 
demanded. ‘Trying to fool people this 
way, and throwing your money around?” 

She looked at him doubtfully. ‘Fool 
people?”’ she repeated. 

“Telling them you're a moving-picture 
actress,"’ he exclaimed, his mouth bitter 
with scorn. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

“I didn’t tell them I was,” she protested. 

“Everybody’s talking about you,” he 
cried. ‘‘I’m going to stop it, Emily May.” 

She said gravely, “‘Luther, you're so 
noisy! And you haven't any right to talk 
to me this way. I told you I'd let you know 
if I were coming home right away; and 
that’s the only reason I wrote you. You 
hadn’t any right to come here.” 

“And your trouble for your pains,” 
Mary Brant echoed approvingly. ‘“‘We 
don’t need your advice, young man.” 

Luther whirled on her. ‘You ought to 
have more sense, if she don’t, Mary,” he 
protested. ‘You're old, and you ought to 
know better.” 

“Old, am 1?” she cried. ‘ You'll never be 
as young as me if you live to be a hundred. 
You was old before you ever was born.” 

Before he could speak Emily May 
caught his eye. 

“T can do what I choose,” she said so- 
berly. “‘ You know that, Luther.” 

He tried to find a measure of composure. 
“You said you were going to Boston and 
buy some clothes and have a little vaca- 
tion,”’ he reminded her accusingly. ‘So I 
let you go. I never thought you'd go sign- 
ing wrong names and pretending to be 
someone else, and spending a mint of 
money you haven't got.” 

“IT signed my own name,” Emily May 
protested, ‘and I didn’t pretend anything.” 
She smiled with quick amusement. “And 
I couldn't very well have a mint of money 
after I'd spent it, could I, Luther? And 
you didn’t let me go!””. Her tone sharpened 
on the word. 

“You signed as if you lived in New York, 
and Los Angeles, and places,” Luther 
pointed out. “‘That’s pretending. And I 
don’t aim to let you go running up a lot of 
bills. This place here—I asked them—you 
could build a house on,a month’s board and 
lodging: here.” 

“I haven't been here a month,” she re- 
minded him provokingly. But though her 
tone was light her eyes were dark and 
angry. He was too blind or too stubborn to 
see. 

“You're not going to be,” he told her. 
“You're coming home with me if you want 
to marry me.” 

She abruptly realized that his voice was 
loud; and that other voices, lower pitched, 
sometimes came through her open window 
from the ground below. At the thought she 
rose and crossed and looked out. Her room 
was on the second floor, and just below her 
window to the right lay the end of the 
veranda, its roof almost touching her win- 
dow sill. The man Jasper was standing 
there, standing by the veranda rail and 
looking up with a frank interest toward her 
window; he caught her eye with a quick 
smile. And Emily May shuddered a little 
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and pulled down the window, and turned 
back to Luther with something stern in her 
bearing. 

“Don’t talk so loud, Luther,” she said. 
“‘And-——I don’t want to marry you. I don’t 
even want to talk to you any more.” 

“You don’t want folks to hear what I’ve 
got to say,” he corrected her. ‘ You're 
afraid what they’ll think. I guess there’ll 
be noise enough around here when they 
know who you are. Nobody at all, and not 
a cent to your name.” 

She hesitated, half minded to tell him the 
truth about old Armen Cutter; to confess 
to Luther that she had not only a cent to 
her name but many dollars besides. 

But his manner was not designed to con- 
ciliate her; so, instead, she said sardon- 
ically, ‘Nobody? I’m the famous Miss 
Carter of Los Angeles, Luther. If I weren’t 
you'd never be here in my room. It would 
never do for Emily May Cutter to let a man 
come to her bedroom, but an actress can do 
lots of things.” 

“Tt’s all right if she’s going to marry 
him,” he protested uncomfortably. 

“But you see, I’m not going to marry 
you.” 

Luther hesitated; his eyes had a helpless, 
baffled depth. 

“Listen, Emily May,” he pleaded. “I’m 
just trying to take care of you, keep you 
from making a fool of yourself.” 

“You're making a fool of yourself,” 
Emily May assured him. 

“T guess I am,” he said moodily, “‘try- 
ing to do anything with you. You're so 
set. But—Emily May, why don’t you come 
home? They’ll find out you can’t pay your 
bills, and they'll put you in jail or some- 
thing, sure. I brought some money with 
me, and I guess I can fix it to make them 
let you go.” 

She was faintly touched. “Luther,” she 
confessed, ‘‘I—don’t have to worry about 
that. I can pay for anything I’ve bought.” 

“T know,” he conceded. ‘Maybe you 
can. I heard you put a mortgage on the 
house. But you're going to have to live 
somewhere, Emily May, when you come 
home.” 

“I’ve more money than you know, 
Luther,’’ she said; and she would, perhaps, 
have told him the truth then. 

But he cried expiosively, “You don’t 
know anything about money, Emily May. 
You never had any, and now, just because 
you got hold of some, it runs through your 
fingers. And there’s no good in having peo- 
ple talk about you the way they do. 
Folks’ll hear about it in East Harbor, Emily 
May, and they’ll talk about you there. You 
know the way they do.” 

“T shan’t hear them!” she cried. 

“Yes, you will,’”’ he said stoutly. “‘ Emily 
May, you might as well come to it. You're 
going to marry me, and I don’t figure to let 
you make a mess of things before that. You 
pack up, and in the morning we can start 
home.” 

She had been near melting, but she was 
flanting at him now. 

“T won't!” she said hotly. ‘Luther, I 
don’t believe I ever will. Never as long as 
I live.” 

“You got to!” he retorted. 

“T’ve got to, have I?” she challenged. 
“Why have I got to? Who’s going to make 
me, Luther?” 

“IT am,” he said with a stubborn nod of 
his head, “if you’re so foolish. All I got 
to do is go downstairs and tell them who 
you are, and you'll go to jail. I guess you'd 
rather go home than that.” 

“T wouldn’t,” she cried; and she clung 
to Mary Brant, finding herself curiously 
near to tears in her rage. “I'd rather go to 
jail!” 

Mary Brant thought it time to take a 
hand; to give Emily May a chance to re- 
cover herself. She put her arm gently 
across the girl’s shoulder, spoke angrily to 
Luther. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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ATLAS Now Adds Beauty to Concrete’s 
Strengtis and Economy 


ep plastic qualities ae silinity hoe 
color of Atlas White Portland Cement, 
the most responsive of modern materials, 
put at the architect’s command effects for 
which large outlay and the labor of 
many men were needed in times past. Its 
easily moulded masses hold endless pos- 
sibilities of beauty, blended with unyield- 


ing strength and permanence. 


Color, form 2nd textures in infinite vari- 
ety have been brought within the limits of 
the average building budget by the econ- 
omy of concrete made with Ad/as White. 


All the dignity and grace that mark 
London’s storied Custom House, beloved 
of painters and etchers, could be repro- 
duced line for line in concrete made with 
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Atlas. Just as the Westchester County 
Courthouse, at White Plains, New York, 
conceived in the same restrained and 
classic style, was built throughout of con- 
crete units made and laid with Atlas White. 


Concrete became the cheapest as well as 
the most enduring material when Aé/as 
developed the first rotary kiln, thus 
standardizing quality and reducing costs. 


Atlas White, an equally important con- 
tribution, puts architectural beauty within 
reach of every community, every home 
builder, These and other pioneer achieve- 
ments have made A//as the most practi- 
cal and versatile of building materials, 
and won it recognition as “the standard 
by which all other makes are measured.” 


Direct Distribution Through the ATLAS DEALER 
Brings ATLAS to You Economically 


To meet your requirements, your Aé/as dealer has 
had to anticipate the needs of your entire community 
and assemble building materials from hundreds of 
sources, near and far. His investment is heavy; his 
business is seasonal; yet the service he offers you 
must be continuous. 


To win the approval of architect, contractor and 
owner, he must make sure beforehand of the quality 
and enduring character of his wares. 


He stakes his reputation on Aélas Portland Cement, 
because it satisfies the most exacting conditions that 
any concrete job can set up. 

By handling Atlas White, he opens up for you new 


possibilities of architectural beauty in color, form 
and texture. As/as stands behind his own yard 


. 
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- 


supplies with storage reserves greater than America’s 
entire Output twenty years ago. 


Atlas history reassures him. The development of 
the rotary kiln—the perfecting of Atlas White—the 
use of Aflas in record concrete achievements like 
the Panama Canal, where 8,000,000 barrels were re- 
quired, are conclusive proofs of Ad/as leadership. 


Call on the Aé/as dealer in your city. The value and 
economy of his service are striking. If he sold cement 
alone, you would pay much more for it; as it is, 
his overhead is spread over many lines. 


He has information covering ordinary types of con- 
crete construction. Through its technical department, 
Atlas will help you solve any unusual concrete 
problems. Write to the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany at the nearest office listed at the left. 


ATLAS 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY COURT’ 
HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥ 
BUILT OF CAST STONE MADI 
AND LAID IN ATLAS WHITE 
BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, ARCHI 
TECT JOHN T. BRADY & CO., 
CONTRACTORS CAST STONE 
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‘Keeping the‘Jamily Alive 


“BEHIND THE FRONT” 


s 
. Big comedy special with Wallace Beery, 
* Raymond Hatton, Mary Brian. By 
Hugh Wiley. Edward Sutherland Production. 


“DANCING MOTHERS” 


The ultra-modern society stage suc- 
cese starring Conway Tearle, Alice 
Joyce, Ciara Bow. Herbert Brenon Production 
by Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding. 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“THE NEW KLONDIKE” 
with Lila Lee. A comedy about Florida 
by Ring Lardner. 
ADOLPHE MENJOU in 
“A SOCIAL CELEBRITY” oR 
A Malcolm St. Clair Production with GJ 


An endless chain of happy evenings! 
—that’s what keeps a family alive. It 
does not matter which evenings in the 
week you go, or how often, as long as 
you choose the Paramount shows. 
These are the cleverest magic of mod- 
ern screen entertainment ! 

Entertainment conceived, written, 
directed and acted by the best known 
dramatists, directors and stars of 
America and Europe! 

Entertainment dressed and staged 


and produced by the smartest technical 
men and women in the movies today ! 


Paramount entertainment such as 
this not only keeps a family alive, but 
it will bring any family to life in more 
senses than one! 


Here is a whole world of both real- 
ism and fantasy at your command and 
vision for the simple act of going to 
the nearest good theatre. 


Don’t let the family go separate 
ways. Get them together tonight and 
go see a Paramount Picture. You will 
find it a great experience, and the rush 
of delighted talk afterwards is some- 
thing rich to listen to. 


BeBe DANIELS in. 


Chester Conklin and Louise Brooks. From the 
story by Monte Katterjohn. Romance, sophisti 
cation, and excitement a la Menjou. 


RICHARD DIX in 


“LET’S GET MARRIED” 


with Lois Wilson. Adapted by Luther 
Reed from ‘The Man from Mexico,” by H. A. 
Lou Souchet, Directed by Gregory La Cava. 


“SEA HORSES” 


An Allan Dwan Production, with Jack 

Hoit, Florence Vidor, George Bancroft 

and William Powell. A melodrama of the sea from 
a “best seller” by Francis Brett Young 


Cfaramount 


“iF IT'S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN ~~ ” 


“Miss Brewsters Millions 


A Clarence Badger Production with Warner 
Baxter and Ford Sterling. From George Barr 
McCutcheon’s “Brewster’s Millions.” 


Imagine inheriting one million dollars with the promise 
of another seven millions if you spent the first million 
within one year! Imagine this on top of the fact that you 
were a pretty girl who had always had to look twice at a two 
dollar bill before buying a new hat! Well, that’s the pre- 
dicament Bebe Daniels finds herself in, in this breath-taking 
Paramount comedy, and if you enjoy trying to keep up with 
the speed that so much Happiness and Opportunity natu- 
rally takes, why take your seat and on with the show! 


Produced by 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
Adolph Zukor, President 
e New York City 
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“You've done enough talking, Luther 
Hillis,” she said irately. ‘‘ You're more of a 
fool than ever I thought, and I always 
thought you was an almighty fool. Get out 
of here now and get away with you.” 

He said uncertainly, ““You know I’m 
talking sense, Mary. And you too, Emily 
May.” 

Emily May’s face was buried un Mary’s 
shoulder. 

“Go away!” she told him, her voice 
muffled. ‘‘Go away!” 

Luther started uncertainly toward the 
door. “You mind what I say, though, 
Emily May,” he insisted, stopping and 
turning to face them again. “I’m going to 
make you go home if I have to tell them 
who you are.” 

Emily May was silent a moment, then 
she lifted her eyes and looked at him curi- 
ously, appraisingly. 

“Would you really do a thing like that, 
Luther?” she asked. 

He flushed uncomfortably. ‘‘ Well, I got 
to make you have some sense, and I can’t 
let you go on cheating them and running 
up bills.” 

“You'd never tell 

He thought she was afraid, was weaken- 
ing. “‘I would,” he assured her. “‘But I'll 
wait a spell. I won't tell them tonight. I'll 
come see you in the morning, Emily May, 
and if you're all ready to go, all right then.” 

“You needn't come,” she said bitterly. 
“T won’t let you in.” 

“T guess you'd better think it over. 

“IT don’t want to think it over. I know 
what I think of you.” 

He moved again toward the door, reluc- 
tantly, on laggard feet. 

“Well, I got to do my duty,” he saic, 
half to himself. ‘I got to look out for you 
and make you come home.” 

Mary Brant strode after him, and flung 
the door open and set her capable hand be- 
tween his broad shoulders and gave him an 
abrupt and effective shove. Emily May saw 
him totter, stumbling, half across the hall 
outside; and his movement was so ludi- 
crous that she was near laughing through 
the traces of her tears. 

But just before she laughed she saw 
something that made her instantly sober 
and concerned again. For Luther in his 
stumbling progress had collided with a 
man who must have been passing in the hall 
at the moment, or who had perhaps been 
standing there. And Emily May recog- 
nized the man, recognized Jasper, who 
wished her, she knew well, no good. 

Mary Brant saw Jasper too; and she 
stood an instant with the door open, watch- 
ing them; heard Jasper say, with a quick 
smile, to Luther, “I say, old man, you 
come out fast, don’t you? They don’t want 
you in there.” 

Then Mary Brant slammed the door and 
locked it, and she turned back to Emily 
May with triumph in her bearing; the 
same triumph apparent in the demeanor of 
a small dog who by vociferous barking 
thinks he has driven off an enemy of the 
house. But her triumph faded when she 
saw Emily May standing uncertainly, her 
hand pressed against her lips, her eyes,wide 
with a growing light of fear. 


vi 


ARY BRANT, with no preamble, took 
Emily May in her arms. 
“Now there, my dear,” 
“There’s nothing to hurt you.” 
“I’m afraid,’’ Emily May confessed. 
“ Afraid of him?” Mary’s tone was full 
of scorn. 
“Of the other: 
get it out of Luther. 
*‘And what if he does? 
harm.” 
“T don’t know.” 
“There,” said Mary Brant. “Come 
down to dinner bold as life. Let him see 
you're not afraid of him.” 
“T can’t,”” Emily May wailed. “I can’t 
face Luther. I don’t know what he’d do.” 
“You have to eat,” Mary Brant said. 
“It’s no good going without your victuals.” 


she cried. 


that Mr. Jasper. He'll 
i know he will.” 


You've done no 


“Ask them to send up something,” 
Emily May directed. “I don’t want to go 
down. Anything you want. We can eat it 
here. I’m going to stay in the room.” 

“You've no call to take on so—over any 
man.” 

Emily May smiled appealingly. ‘ After 
all, I am just kind of playing a game, 
Mary. I’m-—- Fast Harbor folks underneath. 
I'm not used to such goings on. It was fun 
for a while, but it isn’t fun any more.” 

“You'll be laughing at it all in the morn- 
ing,’ Mary promised. But she could not 
persuade Emily May to go downstairs; so 
in the end they dined in the room. While 
the waiter was arranging the table Emily 
May strolled to the window and stood 
there looking out. It was not yet wholly 
dark, and so it happened that she pres- 
ently saw Jasper drive away in his car, no 
other than Luther in the seat beside him. 
This seemed to Emily May an ominous 
and ill-boding incident, but Mary Brant 
refused to take it seriously. 

“Let him tell if he wants to,” she in- 
sisted. “He'll only be the bigger fool in 
the end.” 

“But the whole hotel will be laughing at 
me,”’ wailed Emily May. 

“There's other hotels,’’ Mary Brant re- 
minded her. “And you’ve had the laugh 
on them so far anyway.” 

Emily May had, before she went to bed, 
the comfort of a word with Douglas. He 
telephoned to ask why she had not come 
down to dinner; whether she were ill. 
There was a warmth and a solicitude in his 
tones which she found infinitely comfort- 
ing; her own voice softened and she smiled 
while she spoke to him. 

“You'll come down early?”’ he reminded 
her at last; and she nodded into the in- 
strument. 

“Yes, Douglas,” she replied. And a 
moment later, to his word, added a low 
“Good night!’’ Turned away from the 
telephone with dancing eyes. “‘ Well, any- 
way, I've got Douglas,”’ she cried happily 
to Mary Brant. 

“You’ve put your mark on that young 
man,” the old woman agreed. “And he’s 
been long enough about it too. If he'd 
eyes in his head to see he must have seen 
days agone.”’ 

“Why, Mary!”’ Emily May cried; and 
Mary cackled with amusement. 

“Sure and you never thought you were 
hiding it; did you, my dear? With your 
eyes singing that tune every time you 
looked at him.” 

Emily May pretended and tried to feel 
great distress at this, but she slept at last, 
comforted by the certainty that Douglas 
knew, and that in the morning he would 
tell her so. Woke, therefore, in swift de- 
light at Mary’s summons. 

“He's at the telephone as early as this,” 
the old woman grumbled. “They put 
him on my room and the bell right by my 
bed. It’s a wonder he couldn't call you 
himself, and let a body sleep.” 

Emily May, slipping into negligee, kick- 
ing her feet into mules, laughed breath- 
lessly. 

“Don’t be a grump, Mary Brant,’’ she 
protested, and fied to the other room. 
Mary stayed where she was, turning back 
the bed, ordering the curtains at the win- 
dow, setting the bath in order. She 
smiled as she worked, yet took care not 
to seem to hear what Emily May was say- 
ing in the other room. But she caught the 
girl’s tone, and this disturbed her; so she 
was waiting apprehensively when Emily 
May presently returned, and her arms 
were ready when Emily May flung herself 
on the older woman’s bosom. 

“There, there,”’ she murmured, patting 
Emily May’s shoulder. “But what is it, 
my dear, and what’s the matter anyhow?” 

“‘He’s going away,”” Emily May cried. 
“He just said he was going away, and 
couldn’t wait tc see me; and his voice was 
so cold and still.” 

“Going away, is it? 
but he’ll be back again.” 

“He won’t,”” Emily May insisted. “I 
know he won’t. He’s gone.” 
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“But what's into him?” Mary de- 
manded. ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
man?” 


Emily May considered this, drawing 
back, wiping her eyes, trying to steady her 
voice, 

“T don’t know,” she confessed. 

“Didn't he say? A fine way to do now.” 


“Mr. Jasper maybe told him that 
Luther was in my room,” Emily May 
hazarded. “And he didn’t know who 


Luther was, and probably he’s thinking all 
sorts of things about me.” 

“Tosh!” said Mary Brant explosively. 
“Tf he’s big enough fool to be jealous of 
Luther you're well rid of the man.” 

“But he might be angry,” Emily May 
insisted. She added more quickly, “Or 
maybe Luther has told them, and Douglas 
doesn’t want anything to do with such a 
littlefraud as me. Or because I was rich,” 
she added bitterly. 

“Never think that,’”” Mary Brant pro- 
tested. ‘“‘Not that young man. He wasn’t 
the kind for that, Emily May.” 

If Mary had joined in attacking Doug- 
las, Emily May might have shifted and de- 
fended him, but her unhappiness made her 
perverse, and Mary's defense increased her 
own bitterness till she had no word of good 
to say of him. What her thoughts may 
have been is another matter, but outwardly, 
at least, she cast Douglas forever from her 
mind. 

“T shan’t let it make me unhappy,” she 
cried, her head high. ‘‘Hurry and dress, 
Mary. We'll go down to breakfast just the 
same.” 

Mary approved this. ‘Never let any 
man trouble you,”’ she agreed, “‘and he'll 
be back by and by.” 

So they did go down to breakfast a little 
later on, and if Emily May was miserable 
and lonely and unhappy she hid it behind 
a proudly lifted head and a calm eye. But 
she watched those about her to see if there 
was any difference in their bearing. They 
seemed, she thought, as curious and as 
interested as they had been before, watch- 
ing her every mouthful, the movement of 
her head, the glance of her eyes. She 
found this pleasant, stimulating; had re- 
covered her composure when presently she 
and Mary left the dining room. 

She paused for a moment at the desk to 
ask again about her trunks. The clerk, 
before replying, handed her a letter, un- 
stamped, addressed to her room. She had 
a momentary thought that this might even 
now be a word from Douglas, and she tore 
it open with a swift movement, only to dis- 
cover that it was instead a bill from the 
hotel covering the charges to her account. 

While she studied it with fixed eyes, 
something cold touching her heart, the 
clerk said in a curious tone, “No, the 
trunks have not come. Nothing has been 
heard from them. Where did you say they 
were sent from, Miss Carter?”’ 

Emily May abstractedly named the hotel 
in Boston, and the clerk made a note upon 
a pad beside him. 

“We will inquire,” he promised. 

Emily May held out the bill toward him. 
“But I'm not leaving yet,” she said. 

He smiled blandly. “It is customary to 
present a semiweekly bill,”’ he said-in a 
suave tone. 

She nodded, fighting for composure. 

“Oh, yes”; and after a moment, said 
steadily, “Thank you,” and turned, with 
Mary Brant, away toward the elevator and 
their rooms. 

Once there, secure, the door tight locked, 
she gave way for a moment to her appre- 
hension. 

“Do you think 
Mary?” she cried. 

‘He wouldn't till he’d seen you again,” 
Mary assured her. 

“But I know they don’t expect you to 
pay your bills so soon,’’ Emily May argued. 
“They must have heard something.” 

“You can pay it,” Mary reminded her. 
“And that’s all they want of you.” 

“T’'ve no money with me, or hardly any,” 
Emily May reminded her. “And I'm not 
sure just how much there is in the bank. 


Luther told them, 
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There's one stub I forgot, and only about 
ninety dollars, not counting that at all." 
She was thinking rapidly. “And I didn't 
write to Arthur Tuck till Saturday. He 
wouldn't get the letter till Monday; and 
he'd have to make arrangements, and get 
some somehow; and I told him not to 
hurry, anyway, so maybe he won’t put any 
more in the bank for two or three days.” 

Mary Brant found a way to reassure her. 
“That's all right,” she said. “They'll have 
co mail your check to Boston, anyway, 
and by that time the money’ll be there; or 
if it’s not, by the time the bank writes back 
to them here there'll be money in the bank 
for sure. Send a check down to them, and 
you'll see you'll hear no more from them, 
Emily May.” 

Emily May had no very clear knowledge 
of banking procedure, and this seemed to 
her a doubtful expedient, but she dared not 
leave the bill unpaid with Luther so omi 
nously in the foreground. So in the end she 
did as Mary suggested, wrote a check and 
rang for a boy and sent check and bill 
downstairs. With reassuring promptitude 
the bill came back, receipted; and this 
seemed to Emily May to resolve all her 
difficulties, left her thoughts free to revert 
to Douglas again. She was no longer wor- 
ried, but she was the more unhappy be- 
cause she was free from concern. Mary 
Brant urged her to go downstairs, to go for 
a walk, to get into the open air; but Emily 
May would not do this. 

“Luther’ll be coming,” she reminded 
Mary. “He'll be here before very long, and 
I can’t afford not to see him. I've got to 
make him go home. I might as weil tell him 
about Uncle Armen’s money, Mary.” 

Mary sniffed. “Tell him nothing, if 
you'll take my word,” she advised. ‘It's 
no business of his.”’ 

“He meant to—-take care of me,;”’ Emily 
May reminded her gently. ‘He has a terri 
ble sense of duty, you know.” 

“Let him take care of himself,” Mary 
Brant insisted. 

“Well, I've got to see him anyway,” 
Emily May concluded. So she stayed al! 
that morning in her room; and Luther was 
so long in coming that she began to wonder 
whether he had given up and gone back to 
Kast Harbor, or whether perhaps some- 
thing had happened to him. She felt, with 
Douglas gone, so very much deserted and 
alone that she began to be very anxious to 
see Luther, and she grew more anxious with 
every hour his coming was delayed. 

At luncheon time he had not appeared; 
and she and Mary went bravely down, 
ignoring the glances turned their way. In 
the dining room she saw Jasper, and he 
caught her eye and bowed, but Emily May 
turned away from him with a faint and 
sinking fear of the man behind her calm 
composure. He left the room before she and 
Mary were finished with their luncheon, 
but when they came into the lobby Emily 
May saw him standing by the cigar counter, 
and again he caught her eye. This time, 
however, he did not bow; he merely smiled. 
Emily May found this smile infinitely 
more terrifying; she became afraid of the 
unknown, and this is the most terrible of 
fears, 

But a momert later her fear became von 
crete, and so more endurable; for the clerk 
left his desk to cross to her side and he 
spoke to her in a low voice. 

“If you please,” he said gravely, “the 
manager wishes to speak to you.” 

Emily May stood very still, her head a 
little bent, the color draining from her 
cheeks. ‘ 

The clerk said quickly, “A minor matter, 
Miss Carter.”’ His tone was reassuring. 
“Just a werd, at your convenience.” 

He was, she realized, afraid she 
about to faint; and she straightened her 
head, smiled grimly. 

‘You go upstairs, Mary,” she told the 
old woman. “ Where is he?” she asked the 
young man bravely. 

The clerk bowed. “If it is convenient he 
will come to your room,” he explained. 
“His office is somewhat conspicuous.” 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Enjoy the Glowing Cleanliness of Radiator Heat / 


T’S worth far more than it costs to be healthfully, cleanly radiator 
warmed ; and it does so very much to add to home contentment 
—brings about the best conditions for pleasantest housework, study, 
or relaxation. If you are keen to get the utmost in cozy, healthful, 
cleanly warmth—in refinement of automatic fire control, in greatest 
fuel economy, in long-lasting quality —you will specify IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. And you will look for these names cast 
on each boiler and radiator. It’s our way of guaranteeing you 
supreme satisfaction and continuous benefits as long as your build- 
ing stands, 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN suited with the correct size of IDEAL 
Radiators can be bought anywhere; Boiler, to burn the character of fuel 
any building can be fitted exactly — (coal, coke, wood, oil, gas) most con- 
whether tall, narrow, wide, long, ex- veniently available and cheapest in 
tended—each kind of building can be your neighborhood. 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Heating merchants everywhere install our 
products ; 30 factories at home and abroad 
assure you of price no higher, due to enor- 
mous output. Pay in 10 months. Tell us 
kind of building you wish to heat and let 
us send free catalog. Address Dept. 6, 1807 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


For heating cottages and other small buildings: IDEAL-ARCOLA (as illustrated above); for larger buildings: IDEAL HEAT MACHINE, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; also 
Factory Heating Boilers, and other Heating, Ventilating and Cooling Products. 
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(Continued from Page 101) 

“Certainly,” Emily May agreed. The 
man receded, seemed to swim backward 
away from her; and the lobby expanded to 
enormous distances, and the floor rocked 
beneath her feet. Yet she walked steadily 
enough to the elevator; and she and Mary 
Brant rode upward the single floor in 
silence, and so came to the door of Emily 
May’s room and fitted the key. As Emily 
May opened the door she saw Jasper come 
up by the stairs and draw toward them 
along the corridor, and she shuddered and 
stepped inside with a movement sug- 
gestive of flight. 

“T’m afraid of him,’ 
Mary Brant. 

“Him!” Mary echoed scornfully. 

““What’s going to happen to me?” Emily 
May cried. “I’m frightened to death, 
Mary.” 

The old woman chanted her invincible 
battle cry, ‘“‘Never be afraid of any man, 
my dear.” 

Emily May got some measure of comfort 
and strength from Mary before, a little 
later, the manager knocked upon the door. 

This man Emily May found faintly reas- 
suring. He was a mild little person with a 
shiny bald head and dark hair about his 
ears and on the back of his neck; rather a 
fat little man, with eyes so meshed in 
wrinkles that they seemed to twinkle all the 
time. Mary Brant opened the door for him, 
and he bowed, and then came in at Mary’s 
invitation; and his manner was most 
kindly. 

“My name is Harrod, Miss Carter,’’ he 
said at once, while Mary, with a final reas- 
suring glance at Emily May, disappeared 
into the other room. 

“You’re the manager?’’ Emily May 
asked. ‘‘The clerk said you wanted to see 
me.” 

“Yes, yes, exactly,”’ he explained. “ You 
see, Miss Carter, you have had trouble with 
your trunks, and we try to prevent such 
incidents happening, try to protect our 
guests. I want to explain that we have 
made every effort to find them.” 

“T’m—sure you have,” Emily 
greed uncertainly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harrod, “‘yes, we even 
telephoned to your hotel in Boston this 
morning to make sure the trunks had been 
shipped.”” He made an apologetic gesture. 
“It appears,” he continued, “that there 
has been some mistake there. They as- 
sured us you had not been registered there 
at any time during the past tworweeks.” 

“But I left there Friday morning,” 
Emily May protested, her feet here on solid 
ground. 

“They tell us your name was not on the 
register,”’ he said steadily. 

Emily May hesitated, thinking desper- 
ately. But he was such a kindly little man, 
his manner so reassuring, that she was not 
very much afraid of him. 

“Oh, I remember now,” she said quickly, 
trying to be casual. ‘‘When I registered 
there, the clerk spoke to me as Miss Cotter. 
He must have made a mistake in the name. 
I'm afraid I don’t write very clearly. But 
that’s probably the reason.” 

Mr. Harrod nodded briskly. ‘Ah, yes,” 
he agreed. ‘Yes, they did tell us that a 
Miss Cotter was retistered there. But her 
home was in New York,” he added in a 
doubtful tone. 

Emily May smiled at him. “It really 
isn’t,”’ she confessed. “‘That was—just a 
joke.”” He seemed a harmless little man. 

*“*You are Miss Cotter, then?”’ 

Emily May shook her head, ‘No, no, 
my name is Cutter. Emily May Cutter.” 

He frowned as though in faint perplexity. 
“But we have thought of you as Miss 
Carter.” 

“TI didn’t think it worth while to correct 
people,” Emily May explained, and smiled 
appealingly. ‘‘It—-amused me.” 

“Your home is in Los Angeles, then?”’ 

She hesitated, seeking some reply, but 
before she could explain, he went on 
swiftly, ‘You're really a somewhat mys- 
terious person, Miss Cutter. You must ap- 
preciate that. Now the matter of your 


she whispered to 
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automobile is curious. Your home is in 
New York, or it is in Los Angeles, or it is 
somewhere else; but you arrive in an auto- 
mobile bearing a Massachusetts number 
plate. And next day the automobile drives 
away.’ He paused for a moment, then 
opened his hands as though laying the case 
before her. ‘We have been victimized in 
the past by people who arrived in fine cars 
and then sent the cars away,”’ he explained. 
“You must appreciate our point of view.” 

Emily May crizu, “I bought the car in 
Boston, so I had it registered there. Mr. 
Riddle knows about that; he saw me buy 
the ear. He'll tell you so.” 

Harrod nodded. ‘‘No doubt he would,” 
he agreed, “‘but unfortunately he checked 
out this morning. And in any case we 
know nothing about Mr. Riddle except that 
he was a very good friend of yours, very 
much in your company. I’m afraid we 
couldn't blindly take his word in the mat- 
ter.”’ His tone was apologetic, yet disturb- 
ingly grim. 

“You're not accusing me of lying to you, 
are you?”’ Emily May cried indignantly, 
desperately afraid that he would reply that 
he was doing just that. 

Mr. Harrod, it appeared, was as tactful 
as it is possible for a man to be. 

“Not at all,”’ he assured her, ‘It is sim- 
ply that you puzzle us. There are so many 
contradictions about you, Miss Cutter. 
I’ve already called your attention to two or 
three. There’s another. We are assured 
that your home is neither in New York nor 
in Los Angeles, but in a town in Maine 
named East Harbor.” 

“I did live there!’’ Emily May told him 
explosively, and her cheeks burned with 
anger at this evidence of Luther’s perfidy. 
“But I never will again. My uncle died 
and left me a great deal of money, and I’ve 
sold my house there and I’m going to live 
somewhere else. New York, perhaps, or 
perhaps Los Angeles. So I’ve a right to 
register from those places if I want to, 
haven’t I?”’ She felt triumphant; this 
was the truth at last, and it seemed inno- 
cent and harmless enough to her. 

“Ah, yes,”’ he exclaimed, and fumbled in 
the pocket of his coat. ‘Since you speak of 
money, that reminds me. You gave us a 
check this morning for the amount of your 
bill. But as a precautionary measure I 
telephoned to the bank upon which it is 
drawn. They tell me you have insufficient 
funds in your account to cover this check, 
Miss Cutter.” 

“Oh!” said Emily May, and in spite of 
her courage she felt the color drain from her 
cheeks. This litthke man was more danger- 
ous than he seemed. “Oh, but that’s all 
right!” 

“Ah?” 

“You see,” 
money will 
check is.” 

“Ah? That is poor business, Miss Cut- 
ter.” 

“T know,” she agreed, and she tried 
smiling at him again. But though the little 
man had been consistently kindly of man- 
ner throughout, he was neither less kind 
nor more so after the smile. “But, you 
see,’ she explained, “‘it’s this way. I 
pought the car and paid for it, and that 
took all the money I had in the bank.” 

He seerned faintly puzzled. “‘ You expect 
more?”’ 

“Why, you see,”’ Emily May went on, 
“‘T wrote Saturday to Mr. Tuck, the lawyer 
in East Harbor who has charge of my 
money, and told him to put more in the 
bank for me, but he hasn’t had time to do 
it yet. But it will be there in a day or two.” 

Mr. Harrod considered this. “‘ You see, 
Miss Cutter,’”’ he explained, “unfortu- 
nately, the impression has gone abroad here 
that you were a person of some-—conse- 
quence.” 

She smiled swiftly. 
I am?” 

He was not in the least confused. “I 
confess you seem of consequence to me at 
the moment,” he agreed. “At least until 
this matter is adjusted. But others ap- 
pear to have the impression that you are 


she explained quickly, ‘‘the 
be there by the time the 
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a moving-picture actress. I understand 
you have done nothing to give this im- 
pression; nevertheless, it exists. As a re- 
sult, you are—conspicuous. I prefer to 
avoid any notoriety in the matter.” 

“Oh, but I’m not an actress,” Emily 
May assured him. “ Mr. Hillis will tell you 
who I am.” 

“Mr. Hillis?” 

‘‘He was here to see me last night.” 

“Ah, yes. Unfortunately he left the 
hotel last evening, giving up his room here.” 
He rose, ‘‘Under the circumstances,” 
suggested, “I think I must ask you to let 
me make inquiry through more formal 
sources. You will appreciate the need for 
care on our part. I feel sure the matter will 
all be adjusted.” 

“I’m sorry I’m making you so much 
trouble,’’ Emily May told him. “But it’s 
all right, really.” 

He bowed. “Quite so,” he agreed. 
“You are not planning to leave the hotel 
immediately?” 

“Oh, no,”” Emily May replied. 
like it here very much.” 

“Then the matter can rest for a day or 
two,” he assented. “‘So long as you do not 
wish to go away.” 

Emily May had been almost reassured; 
but something in his tone now warned her. 


“No, I 


She cried quickly, “You mean I can’t | 


9” 


go away if I want to? I must stay here? 
““We would appreciate it,”” he replied. 


Emily May was still grappling with this | 
appalling fact that she was in some sort a | 
prisoner, while she went with him to the | 


door, 


she leaned against the panels helplessly, her 
knees trembling, flatly terrified. Douglas 
was gone; even Luther had not returned; 
and Mary Brant for all her stout heart was 
no strong ally. Emily May felt herself 
crushingly alone. 


vil 

ER position was to grow worse in- 
stead of better. When she told Mary 
Brant what Harrod had said, Mary was 
righteously indignant; she advised Emily 
May to pack her bags and leave the hotel 
and let them take what action they chose. 
“They'd be sorry before they were 

through,” she predicted. 
But Emily May had a more level head, 


and a simpler measure seemed to her to be | 


to telephone Arthur Tuck. She accord- 
ingly put through a call to East Harbor, 
waiting in increasing impatience, certain 
that as soon as she could talk to Arthur 
everything would be adjusted. 

But Arthur and Dora, it appeared, had 
left on Saturday for a week in Northern 
Maine, beyond the reach of telephones; 
and this intelligence struck Emily May 
crushingly. 

“We'll bein jail by that time,” she told 
Mary Brant, trying to laugh through her 
tears. “I wonder how it feels to be in jail.” 

Mary Brant was unshaken, as brave as 
ever, but even her assurances began to 
have a hollow sound, and Emily May 


stayed in her room all that afternoon full of | 


a curious instinct to cower and hide away 
from everyone 

A little before dinnertime she had an 
offer of aid, but it was not reassuring; 
rather increased her apprehensions. For 
Jasper knocked upon her door, and when 
Emily May herself ran to open, thinking 
to find Luther there, the man came in while 
she stood still with surprise. 


suggested that Emily May dine with him 
that evening. 


Emily May stood before him trembling, | 


her hand across her throat. She shook her 
head. 

“No, no,” she said chokingiy. “No, I’m 
not going downstairs.” 

“Pardon me,” he urged. 
something of your difficulty. 
offer to help if you will let me. 

“There’s no difficulty,” she breathlessly 
protested. 


“T’ve heard 
I want to 


” 


“The matter of your bills,” he suggested. | 


“No, no.’ 


he 


And when she had shut it behind him, | 


He came in | 
smilingly; he bowed deferentially; and he | 
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He hesitated, made a friendly gesture. 
“You see,”” he explained, “ Mr. Hillis con- 
fided in me.” 

“He's coming this evening,” she de- 
clared, seizing any weapon to be rid of him. 
He will arrange matters.” 

Jasper shook his head. ‘He heard from 
some source,”’ he said suavely, “of your 
intimacy with Mr. Riddle. It seems that 
he resented this. He returned to East 
Harbor last night. I happened to drive 
him to the train.” 

“I believe you told him!” she cried. 

“It’s a fair field,” he protested, ‘ Riddle 
has left, young Mr. Hillis has gone home 
with wings a little singed. But I am glad 
to offer my services, and my purse.” 

Emily May, white and still, looked 
around for Mary Brant; she felt the need 
of an ally. The man was so assured. They 
got rid cf him at last, neither of them quite 
knowing how; and when he was gone 
Emily May at first felt like crying, and 
then like laughing, and then like destroying 
something would eat no dinner, 
though Mary Brant ordered food sent to 
the room, and herself ate heartily enough, 
while Emily May moved restlessly to and 
fro 

Then Mr. Harrod called on the telephone 
to say that he had sought to locate Arthur 
Tuck, without success, and he asked whether 
Emily May could suggest anyone else to 
whom he might appeal. 

“I may tell you,” he added, “that we are 
informed Mr. Armen Cutter was not at all 
a wealthy man. You say he left you a great 
deal of money.’ 

“Nobody knows that,” she confessed, 
“except the bank.” 

“Ah?” he commented, “Well, we will 
get in touch with them in the morning. 
Thank you very much!” 

His politeness began to irk Emily May; 
she snapped the receiver back upon the 
hook without reply. And when a moment 
later the bel! rang again she supposed this 
was still Harrod, and ignored it. But it 
rang 80 insistently that Mary Brant pres- 
ently picked up the instrument and said, 
“Helio!” and then she looked across at 
Emily May and smiled and said trium- 
phantly, “Here now!” 

“Who is it?” Emily May asked. “ Ar- 
thur Tuck?" Mary Brant shook her head. 
“ Dougias?"” Emily May's voice was leap- 
ing, she had the instrument already eagerly 
in her hand 

“Luther,” Mary Brant told her; end 
poor Emily May’s face fell and her swift de- 
light evaporated, and she said in a dull 
tone into the tranamitter, ‘ Hello.” 

“That you, Emily May?” 

You.” 

“This is Luther.” 

“I know that.’ 

“IT want to see you, Emily May.” 

She shook her head. “There's no use.” 

“Emily May,” he protested, “I want 
you to come home.” 

“I'm never coming home,” 
May unhappily. 

“You want I should tell 
you?” he demanded 

“Tell them!"’ Emily May echoed hotly. 
“You have told them!” 

“What?” 

“There's no use in pretending, Luther.” 

“T never did,” he cried, bewildered. “I 
left here last night. A man told me where 
there was a boarding house, and he drove 
me over there, and he said he'd come get 
me today. | been waiting all day for him to 
come, and finally | walked over. It was 
eight miles.” 

“A man?" Emily May echoed, thinking 
swiftly. “‘Mr. Jasper?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

“You told him then,” Emily May said 
bitterly. Luther hesitated; there was con- 
feasion in his silence; and Emily May cried, 
‘And he’s told them here, Luther! You've 
done all the harm you can.” 

“| told him to keep it to himself,”” Luther 
erred 

“He didn't,” Emily May assured him, 
her anger overflowing. ‘And he said yoy'd 
gone home; and he’s been trying to get me 
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to borrow money from him, Luther, and 
making me miserable pestering me.” 

“I told him not to tell,’’ Luther repeated, 
as though to himself; and he asked slowly, 
“He live here, does he, Emily May?” 

Her attention quickened. “ Yes.” 

“Say,” said Luther, “I'm going to go 
find him.’ 

There was, amazingly, battle in Luther's 
tones; and Emily May’s eyes danced with 
delight. Slow men, she knew, are hard to 
rouse, but they can still be dangerous. And 
Luther had been known to fight upon occa- 
sion. 

*‘He’s been horrid to me, Luther,” she 
cried encouragingly. 

“T'll go see where he is,”’ Luther told her 
in a lifeless tone strangely like a growl; and 
she heard the receiver click. Swung away 
to face Mary Brant, and stopped in her 
tracks, petrified and still. For Mary was 
wreathed in smiles, and beside her, just 
within the open window, stood Douglas. 
So Emily May was paralyzed, and Douglas 
swept toward her with a leap and caught 
her hands, 

“Emily May! Emily May!” he cried, 
“Come away with me!” 

She stared at him, eyes wide. “I thought 
you were gone.” 

“I tried to go.”” He hesitated, steadying 
himself, smiling down at her with an appeal 
in his eyes. “Listen, Emily May. We can 
get away. But I want to tell 
you 3 

“I thought you'd gone away,” she mur- 
mured, as though still doubting reality. 

“TI had trouble with the car,” he ex- 
plained swiftly. ‘And that kept me hung 
up till this afternoon, and I decided to 
come back and maybe just see you for a 
minute in your window here. And I came 
back, and so I heard what's happened. 
Everyone's talking about you, Emily May. 
It’s got out somehow.”” He laugned with 
swift delight. ‘‘ You're a scandal and a dis- 
grace, my dear; and I’m so darned glad!" 

She thought angrily that Jasper must 
have whispered the word around, but she 
forgot Jasper in this last word from 
Douglas. 

Glad!" she exclaimed. 

“I’ve got to tell you, Emily May,” he 
confessed; and then he hesitated and looked 
at Mary Brant; and Mary instantly fled 
into the other room and closed the door be 
hind her with a slam. 

“I’m not much good, Emily May,” he 
went on then. ‘“‘ You see " He hesi- 
tiated, and his cheeks flamed, and then he 
went boldly on. “Well,” he said, “you 
know I saw you in Boston.” He flushed 
even more hotly than before. ‘The way 
you looked at me, Emily May, I knew you 
iiked me.” 

Emily May said gravely and honestly, 
“T did. But I was mad because you thought 
I was all ugly but my hair.” 

He snatched her two hands, which he still 
held, to his lips, and kissed them swiftly 
between words. 

“Oh, I was a hound,” he cried. “I saw 
you had a lot of money, or seemed to; 
and—I just went out to make a hit with 
you, Emily May. I'd seen you were lovely, 
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then, too; and—well, that’s why I chased 
you up here.” 

“Because I was rich,”” she murmured. 

“Because you were lovely, too,” he pro- 
tested. “But I was ashamed of myself 
right away, Emily May; for I could see 
you liked me. I’d tried to make you, but 
you liked me before I tried.” 

Abruptly she smiled at him. ‘“ Don’t 
you like me still,”” she asked, “‘now you 
know I haven’t any money?” 

“That’s the wonderful part of it,’’ he 
assured her. “I mean I’m glad you 
haven’t.”” He checked himself, went on. 
“You know, last night,”” he reminded her, 
“‘T—meant to ask you to marry me. And 
I couldn’t do it, because by that time I 
liked you too much. So I asked you to 
meet me this morning, and I thought I’d be 
able to do it today. But I stayed awake 
pretty near all night, Emily May. You 
see, I haven't got a cent. I sell automo- 
biles, and I do all right at it, but I’ve spent 
right along. I can do better, though. I 
can earn more money if there’s someone to 
help me spend it. ’’ He laughed at her 
swiftly. ‘‘I guess you like spending, too, 
don’t you?” he said teasingly. ‘We'll 
probably always spend every cent we earn, 
Emily May. But—come and spend it 
with me, won't you?” 

“But why did you go away?” Emily 
May insisted, though her eyes were dancing 
now. 

“Because,” he explained, 
again, “because, well—well, 
cared for you, Emily May.” 

“But just because you were poor and 
you thought I was rich, that didn’t matter, 
did it?” 

“It hadn’t mattered at first.” He was 
miserable now. “That was the reason 
partly, or I thought it was. But after I'd 
set out to—to marry you for your money, 
and then I got to caring for you, why, I 
couldn't go ahead. Don’t you see?” 

She said softly, ‘“‘It’s pretty involved.” 
But abruptly she pressed his hand against 
her cheek, and her cheek was warm. 

“But, now!” he cried. “Say, Emily 
May, you can’t imagine how tickled I was 
when I got back here and heard the talk.” 

“About me being a fraud and a cheat and 
all?”’ 

“Yes, yes, the whole story.” 

“T shouldn’t think you'd want to marry 
me now if you didn’t before.” 

He tried to answer that, but he could 
manage no coherent words; only some- 
thing stammeringly, “Ah, Emily May!” 

“But I'll have to go to jail first,” she 
reminded him. 

He shook his head quickly. “‘No, you 
won't. I climbed up on the porch roof 
and into your window. It isn’t high, and 
we'll watch for a chance and jump down 
that way. My car’s dewn at the road, 
but we can cut across the grounds.” 

“They'd come after us, catch us,’ 
argued. 

“No, they won't,” he promised. 

“T ought to stay and—go through with 
it,” she hazarded. 

He hesitated. “‘I wish I could pay your 
bill, Emily May,” he said. ‘And take you 
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away from here right. But I’m darned 
near broke—had to pay thirty-seven dol- 
lars repairs on the car today, at the garage 
down in the Notch. Bunch of robbers 
there. And I stayed here a day extra, 
and I’ve got just about three dollars in my 
pockets.” 

“I’ve got almost fourteen,” Emily May 
added, “but that isn’t nearly enough.” 

“And it would be a rotten business here, 
I can’t bear to think of your going through 
it all, Emily May. You come away to- 
night, and I'll mail them a check from 
Boston. I can get an advance there in the 
morning. We'll be there by that time; 
drive all night—there’s a moon—and be 
married tomorrow. What do you say? 
Come away with me? ” 

“T couldn’t leave Mary here.” 

“We'd wire them the money in the 
morning. She can stand it till then. They 
won’t- even know you’re gone.” 

“T don’t see how you can want to—to 
marry a fraud, Douglas.” 

“I’ve been as much of a fraud as you,” he 
reminded her. And he was very serious 
about it, but her eyes began to dance, and 
she cried, “‘Hasn’t it been fun!” 

He nodded, chuckling. ‘‘ We’re not very 
serious people, you and I, Emily May. 
But we can have a lot of fun together.” 

Her eyes met his, and they were still 
twinkling, but more softly now. 

“Let’s,”” she agreed. 

And so a little while after, Emily May 
called Mary Brant and told her the state 
of affairs; and Mary beamed with delight 
and hurried to put some of Emily May’s 
things into her smallest bag. Douglas 
meanwhile kept ward near the window, 
watching for a chance to reach the ground. 

The opportunity came somewhat mys- 
teriously. From the other side of the hotel, 
around the corner, a sudden outcry rose; a 
clamor of voices, the screaming of a woman 
or two. And everyone in sight began to run 
that way. Emily May had crowded to the 
window with Douglas to see, and he was 
sufficiently alert to perceive the chance 
thus offered. 

“Quick, Emily May,” he cried. 
go!” 

She nodded. 
agreed. 

It was a simple matter enough, though 
Emily May might have been better dressed 
for it. A long sidewise step to the veranda 
roof; then Douglas lowered her by her 
hands till her feet caught the veranda rail, 
and as she feached the ground he slid down 
beside her, and her bag hit the soft turf at 
their feet. In the window above, Mary 
Brant waved to them as they fled away 
across the sward and among the shrubs 
toward the road. 

They ran breathlessly and silently; and 
not till they were in the car and safely on 
their way did Douglas say at last, ‘‘ Wonder 
what happened back there? What the com- 
motion was?” 

Emily May giggled a little. “I think I 
know,” she told him. 

He looked down at her. “You do?” 

“T think—I'm not sure—but I think that 
Luther had just found Mr. Jasper,”’ she 
replied. 

And they laughed together then, and 
Douglas asked, “Can Luther handle him?” 

“Oh, Luther’s frightfully strong and 
determined,” said Emily May. 

It was miles after that, when he thought 
her asleep beside him, that she said quiz- 
zically, ‘‘ Douglas!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“There’s something else I know,” said 
Emily May softly. 

**What is it?” 

“Something you don’t know,” teasingly, 
in a singsong. 

“Going to tell me?” he asked. 

“Something about me,”’ she assured him. 

“Tell me,” he urged. 

But she shook her head very vigorously. 

“No,” she retorted, with dancing eyes. 
“No, I shan’t tell you till after we’re mar- 
ried. You’re such an awfully changeable 
man!” 


Let's 


“I’m ready, Douglas,”’ she 


THE END 
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ELAXATION between rounds is vitally 
necessary to relieve heavy strain on both 
nerve and muscle. One minute of relaxation 
is winning fuel for three minutes of smashing 
effort. It makes possible continued speed and 
stamina where tautness or tenseness would 
bring quick fatigue. It is both muscle rest and 
nerve rest, two essential things. Ability to 
relax between rounds has helped to keep 
Harry Greb, Middleweight Champion, a ring 
marvel for fourteen years through more than 
400 stormy battles. 
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make the most of every opportunity to 
relax, how much more important these mo- 
ments are to the rest of us! 


Check up the number of hours you spend in your car. 
They should be priceless intervals of refreshing rest. 
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you ride tensed and strained or comfortably relaxed? 


In the Stabilated car, you do not hold yourself braced 
against any fear of sudden thrust or jolt. You soon learn 
that with their proportional control of any rebound force, 
Stabilators can be trusted to prevent any sudden jostle or 
vicious toss. Confidently, you sit back, relax and rest. 


Get in touch with your nearest Stabilator Dealer 
—or your own car dealer. He will demonstrate 
right on your own car this new ability to ride re- 
laxed. An outstanding number of the foremost car 
buiiders are now building Stabilation and Relaxa- 
tion into their cars as a standard factory feature. 
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well,”’ he wrote, ‘‘make him your friend. 
A friend can aiways sell a friend. Suppose 
you're on a ferry, anda man falls over. You 
say, ‘Better him than me,’ and go on read- 
ing your paper. But if a deck hand busts 
in with ‘Mister, your best pal fell over,’ 
right away you’re all interest. A man that 
can be worked up like that can be sold. 
Would your lead give a hoot if you fell over- 
board?” 

West Palm Beach is just about the cheer- 
iest little burg that I saw in Florida. Don’t 
get a misconception from anything I may 
have said under the stress of being a 
stranger; it stands to reason that you can’t 
expect to get much of an impression when 
you don’t know anybody to show you 
around. West Palm Beach has a dandy eat- 
ing club with the best of service, and you 
can get absolutely anything you want, and 
meet a bunch of good fellows into the bar- 
gain. 

“Did you notice that man Eymer that I 
introduced to you last night in The Lost 
Angels, Harry?” said Abe while he passed 
me the ice water pursuant to request. This 
was the day after I met him. ‘‘ What was 
your reaction to him?” 

“He seemed to be quite a character,”’ I 
said. 

“Right,” said Abe. ‘ You’re an analyst, 
Harry. Eymer is a wonderful character. 
Straight as a string, but playing in hard 
luck. That man has one of the sweetest 
subdividing propositions in the sovereign 
state of Florida, and he stands to lose 
money on it where he should make a for- 
tune.” 

“How come?’ 

“A partner. They’ve had a row, and the 
partner is sitting down and demanding to 
be bought out. He wants thirty thousand 
dollars cash for his share, and he won't let 
Eymer go ahead and develop. They’re very 
bitter indeed.” 

““Why doesn’t Eymer buy him out, if the 
proposition is so good—bring a partition 
and force him out, if necessary?” 

“*He can’t get the money. Eymer is re- 
sponsible, but he needs what he has for the 
expenses of development.” 

“Why doesn’t he mortgage the prop- 
erty?” 

“You can’t borrow money on real-estate 
mortgage down here,” said Abe bitterly. 
“Tf you want to buy mortgages down here, 
just announce the fact, and you'll be 
trampled to death. The big Northern 
banks are in a conspiracy against Florida, 
and they have the local banks so buffaloed 
that they are putting their money out on 
call in Wall Street and are afraid of showing 
a local mortgage in their statements. This 
boom is being financed on real money 
buyers’ money and purchase-money mort- 
gages. Eymer has to get another partner.” 

“So somebody’s going to buy his partner 
out, eh?” 

“And how,” said Abe, sighing. ‘A firm 
of Chicago highbinders is going to put up 
twenty-five thousand for a deed to every 
second lot, right through the acreage. Ey- 
mer’s putting in the other five thousand, 
losing that much just to get his partner out. 
The Chicago bunch get half the property, 
every alternate lot, and Eymer is to do the 
developing at his own expense. The only 
thing holding the deal up is that Eymer 
wants the right to pay them off with 100 
per cent profit in six months, and they 
won’t do it. 

“Can you imagine such people, Harry? 
Eymer is to pay five thousand dollars for 
the privilege of developing his own prop- 
erty, and then he is to give half the benefit 
of his development campaign to these ban- 
dits. But he is thinking about doing it so he 
can market the stuff this season.” 

“That’s what you get when you have a 
partner,” I said wisely. 

“Right,” said Abe. “‘ Unless it’s a part- 
ner like Sam Eymer.”’ 

My blood -simmered gently at that 
thought of this poor empire builder getting 


, 


(Continued from Page 27) 


squeezed, but it was too hot to talk busi- 
ness, and I said so. 

“Tt’s warmish,”’ he admitted, mopping 
his low white brow. “But there is one place 
in Florida where it never gets too hot, and 
that is Key West. Ever been there, Harry? 
Yes, sir, there the climate is really equable, 
never hot, never cold.” 

He thought my head would be cooled by 
the sea air, so we took the ferry across 
Lake Worth to Palm Beach. The ferry is a 
small motor boat; the passengers sit on 
top of the cabin. Lake Worth, by the way, 
is not a lake, not if Doctor Webster knew 
his business, just as the Indian River is not 
a river; these waters are salt coves lying 
along the Florida mainland and partially 
cut off from the ocean by reefs and bars. 
Palm Beach is on an outer bar or peninsula 
about a mile wide. We walked down a lane 
hedged with gaudy flowering shrubs; real 
money is spent on gardening there, and it 
shows up. A gardener can get results any- 
where in Florida if he will fertilize and stick 
to tropical plants; he can grow most North- 
ern plants, too, if he will put his back into it. 
We saw a gardener humped over and haul- 
ing on a plant for all he was worth, and 
I thought he was rooting up poison ivy, but 
Abe looked and said, “ He is raising roses.” 

The sea down there is a remarkable color, 
distinctly bluish, even where the water is 
only afew inches deep; our Northern waters 
have no such coloring. And it’s as warm as 
soup; but that can’t be so good, either for 
the bathing or the breeze. The surf is light. 
I was disappointed in the beach; it was nar- 
row, and of coarse, dark sand. 

There are fish down there though! I’ma 
great fisherman, and I spend a lot of time 
at it around New York. We gave an old 
gentleman ten cents apiece to walk out on 
a dock and watch the boys catching porgies 
and mangrove snappers, and it was a treat 
to me to look over the side and actually see 
fish swimming around down there in schools. 
No fishpounds choking the waters; nosteam 
trawlers and draggers sailing up and down 
and sweeping top and bottom clear of 
everything but sand crabs; no paying fifty 
cents a quart for thirty quarts of shrimp te 
catch a three-pound weakfish, maybe. Just 
look over the side and pick your fish, like 
a lobster in a restaurant window, and 
throw your hook down his throat. I saw 
where I was going to like Florida. 

“Key West is the place for fishing,’’ said 
Abe, noting my interest. ‘ Catfish and dog- 
fish, angel fish and devilfish and every- 
thing—oh, boy.” 

“Listen, Abe,” I said as we walked back 
to the jitney ferry, “I am much intrigued 
with what you tell me about the plight of 
this poor man, Eymer, in the clutches of 
these Chicago extortionists. It’s too bad 
something cannot be done about it. Can 
you prove to me with facts and figures that 
they will have him sewed up hand and foot 
and that they will skin him alive?” 

“I'm the broker in the matter,”’ he said, 
lowering his voice. “‘And why I am par- 
ticularly sore on them is because they are 
not satisfied with their gouge, but are hold- 
ing me up for half of my commission. I'd 
like to dump them, Harry.” 

“By jingo,’”’ I exclaimed, reddening with 
desire, which is step three, “we'll do it. I 
have twenty-five thousand dollars that’s 
rearing to go, Abe. Get me the dope, and 
if it looks good, I will slip into the place of 
these rascals.” 

“‘T can slip you in,” he said pleasedly. 

“But you have to prove to me that Eymer 
is tied neck and heels,’ I bargained. And 
then I put my arm around his shoulders as 

we sat on the roof of the boat, and said, 
“But seeing that I am doing this as a mat- 
ter of personal friendship for you, Abe, it 
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is understood that I get half of your com- 
mission just the same.’’ 

“Have a heart,”’ he protested. Then he 
thought, and said, “Are you talking about 
taking this with your own money, Harry?” 

“No, it’s syndicate money,” I said. 

“There’s the answer,” he said cheer- 
fully. “This property is a steal at twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It would be still a 
very good buy at thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Do you get it?” 

“Tell me in your own words,"’ I said, 
making him commit himself. 

“Why, I will keep the whole commis- 
sion,” he said, gesturing, “and you will 
take your cut out of the syndicate. You 
will buy it at twenty-five thousand and 
pass it to the syndicate at thirty-five thou- 
sand. A ten-thousand-dollar bill for you, 
Harry, and you are still giving them a very 
good thing. There’s no chance for your 
syndicate getting wise. We will provide a 
dummy to buy it from Eymer at twenty- 
five, and then you will buy it openly and 


aboveboard at thirty-five, and ten thou- | 


sand dollars will be sunk without trace.” 
“‘Much obliged,” I said, patting him on 
the back for his cleverness, “‘but we won’t 


do it that way. If your proposition stacks | 


up, I'll take it for twenty-five thousand in 


the syndicate’s name, and will have half | 
of your commission, being a broker myself. | 


And the syndicate will know all about it.”’ 


His suggestion for that sort of under- | 


cover work ought to have warned me off 
him, perhaps, but I wasn’t interested in 


him or his ethics but in his proposition. | 
That was where I was wrong. You can’t | 


afford to deal with a crook, no matter how 
good his proposition is or how sure to be a 
paying thing on the level, because that is 
not the way he does business. Some people 
will insist on pulling snide tricks, even if 
it loses them money, and they would rather 
have a crooked dime than an honest dol- 
lar. That is how their minds work. And 
you de not find a crook training with honest 
people, not often. 

He stalled for a while, and then he said, 
“But if you put it on the basis of old 
friendship, I will let you have it, and dump 
that Chicago bunch.” And he looked 
around him like a man who was about to 
flash a stolen watch, cupped his hands over 
my ear and whispered, “Key West.” 

“Key West?” I whispered back at him, 

“Sh-h!”’ he hissed. 
lieve that the colored fellow or the three 


other passengers would get much out of | 


hearing us say, “Key West.” They had 
probably heard of the place before; but 
Abe preferred to keep secrecy, and it was 
his deal. 

I met Eymer that evening by appoint- 
ment. He told me the story about the 
balky partner, and he showed me papers 
that bore weight. He showed me a con- 
tract under which, he said, he and his part- 
ner had bought a hundred acres at Key 
West for sixty thousand dollars. He showed 
me a signed contract he had with a na- 
tionally known contracting company to 


put in the streets and improvements; and a | 


bank book evidencing a balance to his 
credit of twenty thousand dollars in the 
Floradora Trust Company. 

I went around next morning to the local 
office of the contracting company and was 
told that the contract was on the level and 


that they were awaiting word to go ahead. | 
The Floradora Trust Company, evidently | 


a sound and reliable institution, assured me 
that Eymer had the twenty thousand dol- 
lars on deposit. I went back to Eymer and 


dickered with him, and finally agreed to | 
take the propesition, paying twenty-five | 
thousand dollars for half the property, being | 
every alternate lot, if I liked the property | 


after seeing it. 


The trust company recommended a local | 


lawyer, and I retained him to represent me. 
He drew up an agreement whereby I was 


to get a full covenant and warranty deed | 


to half the property, every alternate lot, 


It was hard to be- | 
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and are sti!l ready for more. 
We sort of hesitate to tell 
that story. But wecanalways 
pass the buck to Messrs. 
Vukoye, the mining contract- 
ors out in Kingman, Arizona. 


Here’s their letter. Read it 
and laugh—if you want to. 
But we believe it. We've 
heard taller tales than that 
about Red Edge. 


RED EDGE 


“Dear Sirs: 

“You will be pleased to know that 
the two Red Edge Shovels which 
were purchased for use in sinking 
the 114 foot shaft of the Cedar 
Gold & Silver Mines, Inc., were 
used on the entire job, and are 
still in good usabie condition. 


“The formation was granite and 
hard durite rock. We think it re- 
markable how these shovels hold 
up and know you will like to hear 
about it.” : 
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The harder the job you have on 
hand, the more confidently we say: 
“Try a Red Edge on it.”’ 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
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For all fine finishes, includ- 
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Simoni Keener to clean and 
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for its lasting finish easily 
maintained by a soft cloth. } 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 


Tue Simontz COMPANY 
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two hundred and fifty lots out of the total 
of five hundred. I was not to be Eymer’s 
partner; I don’t like partners. By the 
agreement, Eymer was to bear the whole 
cost of development and spend at least 
fifteen thousand dollars in advertising and 
improving before selling a lot or mortgaging 
any part of his two hundred and fifty lots. 
And I gave Eymer the right to buy my lots 
back from me for fifty thousand dollars 
any time within four months. It seemed to 
me that he was nailed tight; but it was his 
own proposition. I'd have driven a harder 
bargain if I could, and always in the way of 
honest business. 

I gave a check for twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the trust company, and wired the 
boys in Thirty-fourth Street that they were 


| on. Eymer’s partner turned over a deed to 


the trust company, together with his ab- 
stract, for them to pass on the title. The 
trust officer was to hold everything in es- 
crow until I wired him to hand across the 
check. It was quick action, but that’s 
the way business is done in Florida—on the 
jump. You learn to move fast, after you’ve 
been in Florida forty-eight hours and lis- 
tened to forty-nine hard-luck stories from 
real-estate speculators. “I lost over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars on Dixie Highway 
acreage,” is a commonplace opening. “I 
could have bought the stuff for eighteen 
thousand dollars. And while I was think- 
ing about it, somebody else grabbed it and 
resold it in a month for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand!” 

There was a train at 3:40 a.m. for Key 
West; I gave Abe Morgelt the slip and 
went aboard the sleeper, which was opened 
on the siding at nine P.M. I woke up at half- 
past eight next morning, and was telling 
myself that I’d been over the world’s 
smoothest road, when I studied the lay of 
the land outside and saw that we were still 
in West Palm Beach. There was no diner 
attached, and I went out and bought some 
fruit and a newspaper, and came back to 
At half-past 
nine the green curtains opposite me parted, 


| and a man put out a frowzy head and 


9 


said, “‘ Where are we, fellow? 

I said, ‘West Palm Beach, sir.” 

He snatched a dollar watch from under 
his pillow, saying, ‘What, are we back 
again already?" He huddled his clothes 
onto him, looking up and down for the con- 
ductor, and bolted from the car. He said to 
me through the window, from the ground 
outside, “‘I only went for the ride over the 
Keys, and I must have slept through. 

hey never come around for my return 
fare!" 

And off he went, tickled silly. The train 
started, so, turning from an advertisement 
of railroad lands in North Dakota, I leafed 
back to the front page and reveled in the 
details of a cold wave that was then hold- 
ing the Nerthwest in its icy grip. And yet 
I knew perfectly well that when I got back 
on Thirty-fourth Street and felt one of 
those bewhiskered zephyrs from the frozen 
North River, I was going to think very 
kindly of Florida. It’s hard to satisfy some 
people, and impossible to satisfy the others. 

For instance, there was the Key West 
printer who got on at Miami—a mighty 
nice little chap, He told me he was knock- 
ing out eighty 4 week at his trade down on 
the island, and would have money of his 
own when he had paid off the mortgages on 
the homes of the bookies at Hialeah, the 
jai alai game there being the hole in his 
budget——and from what he said I judged 
that Adam and Eve had left the garden of 
Paradise to hunt for Key West and im- 
prove themselves. 

“Never saw the place until two months 
ago,’ he ended. “I'm from Nome.” 

“Alaska?” said a conch with envy. A 
conch is a white native of the Keys. ‘I al- 
ways wanted to go to Alaska, but I could 
never fix to get beyond Jax. I seen snow 
there though. Yes, sir, I seen snow.” 

There was a very nice and friendly at- 
mosphere in the car as we left the main- 
land at Everglade and steered for the open 
sea; you've been to isolated places, and 
you know how the company draws together 
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when headed for it definitely and no place 
else to go. When I looked down and saw 
the Gulf of Mexico rippling underneath me, 
I felt amiable too; I wanted to forgive 
everybody and be friends; I even felt 
kindly toward the train robber who charged 
me two for a quarter for bananas. What is 
a quarter between men who are crossing 
the ocean at sixty miles an hour and not 
even a life preserver under the seat? That 
train did everlastingly lick it up. 

“Look,” said the printer, showing me a 
good time. ‘Sharks!’ 

“Never mind,” I said. 
to make. 

We made a landfall at two bells in the 
first dogwatch, or, as landsmen say quaintly, 
at five o'clock in the afternoon; someone on 
the observation decksang out, ‘‘ Key West!”’ 
And such it proved to be upon examination. 
I took a taxi to the A. E. F. Hotel, and was 
given a chamber within a stone’s throw of 
the bathroom for two dollars a day. A 
colored fellow took my bag to my room and 
brought me ice water, and I gave him fifty 
cents. Then I said, ‘‘ George, bring me some 
ginger ale.”” And I had a half dollar 
ready —thirty-five cents for the small bot- 
tle and fifteen cents for the darky. He came 
back after ten minutes and began to un- 
load a cargo of bottles from a hamper. 

I said, “Hold up, George. One is all 
I want.” 

“But you done give me a half, boss,”” he 
said, “and I got ten bottles fo’ that. Save 
the bottles, boss, so I can get my deposit. 
Anything else?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, feeling dizzy. ‘‘ Bring me 
some spirits of ammonia and a geography.” 

The room was small and hot, but I didn’t 
mind the climate much now, since I wasn’t 
paying for it. Even up in Florida proper 
I had noticed that hotel proprietors and 
taxicabbers and real-estate agents looked 
cool and comfortable. The walls were plain 
wooden boards, and there was a mosquito 
bar over the bed that looked ominous. I 
split a bottle of ginger ale with the red 
ants who were assembled on the table, and 
went out for a look at the town and to hit 
a bread line. 

Key West is one of the few American 
towns that Christopher Columbus would 
stand a chance of recognizing if he made a 
last farewell tour. According to the book 
it had 18,080 people in the year 1890; in 
the year 1920 it had 18,749. I walked all 
over the place in the time I was there, and 
I could never find the main street where the 
stores were, or the financial district, or the 
slums; the streets looked all alike to me, 
running between rows of substantial frame 
residences, each residence painted white 
and standing in its own grounds, with a 
white picket fence in front. The popula- 
tion is largely of Spanish blood and speech 
the election notices still on the walls were 
printed in Spanish, and the pickaninnies 
playing marbles before the doorsteps gab- 
bled a patois— but there is no Spanish ar- 
chitecture. There are a few sporadic cases, 
in the shape of new real-estate offices, but 
nothing to threaten an epidemic. 

I saw a scattering of fine stores, and 
many dark and picturesque little shops that 
had been built into the sides of residences, 
and they seemed to be all selling the same 
drinks and cigars, no matter what their 
signs stated. This puzzled me; when a man 
goes into a gas station he expects to buy 
gasoline, and he knows they will hand him 
cabbage in a grocery, but there is no gaso- 
line or cabbage in the drinks and cigars of 
Key West. I dropped into a butcher shop 
and asked for the best smoke in the house, 
and the proprietor handed me a long brown 
beauty that smoked like a dream, and col- 
lected a nickel. You can pay more for a 


What a remark 


cigar down there, but you'll get a worse one.’ 


If you want to pay fifteen dollars a hundred 
for the same five-cent cigars, you can drop 
into a place near the water front and ask 
blushingly for bootleg cigars sneaked in 
from Cuba; the conch will put on a con- 
spiring look, and get you a box from the 
cigar maker next door. “Bootleg, si, si! 
Look, no label.” And you're getting very 
good value, even at that. 
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After scouting in vain for a typical Flor- 
ida bread line, I went into a big and airy 
restaurant, and studied a bill of fare in 
pigeon English. This was a one-price estab- 
lishment too; it seemed to me that every- 
thing was fifty cents. Fifty cents for a 
plate of beans or an order of fried potatoes 
was coming high; but fifty cents for green- 
turtle steak, broiled crawfish—weighing 
about two pounds each—or one of those 
huge stone crabs with nippers as big as a 
lobster’s, was talking business to me. I had 
a try at turtle steak and fried plantains, 
after unnecessarily exercising myself over 
what I thought was the waiter’s inatten- 
tion. He was a Cuban, and he had only 
one speed, and he was neither angry nor 
delighted at my interest in him. There were 
only two other parties in the restauraut, 
Cubans or some such, and they talked and 
smoked and orated like people who had only 
come to pass a quiet evening. They had the 
idea. You can’t hurry those people; it’s 
foreign to their blood. 

The next morning I hunted up the conch 
that the printer had -ecommended to me 
if I needed transportation. His name was 
Rick M’Gregor—Rick for Ricardo, I im- 
agine—and I found him sitting in the door- 
way of his residence by the blue and lazy 
sea. He was sitting with his back braced 
against one side of his doorway, and his 
bare feet against the other. I asked him 
if he was working, and he said he was. He 
brought out an antique flivver, and drove 
me all over the island—no great job since 
the island is only four miles long and a 
mile wide. He offered to take off his clothes 
and go in swimming if I would, too, or to 
get his gun and go shooting doves with 
me-—-the native doves, birds slightly larger 
than robins, are plentiful. I finally suc- 
ceeded in crowding three dollars on him; 
he said he didn’t like to take it, and 
wouldn't if he didn’t need it badly, and 
wouldn't in any event if I didn’t promise to 
go fishing with him. He made a friend out 
of me right away. There's isolation again, 
and the result of a stationary population 
where everybody went to school together. 
My conch in bare feet introduced me to the 
cashier of a local bank, hailing him with, 
“Hey, Billy!” 

I located the acreage I’d come to look at. 
It wasn’t on Key West proper, or at least 
the connection was submerged; it was 
rather a small island by itself, off toward 
Stock Island. I had a look at it from Stock 
Island—there’s a bridge to Stock Island 
and it looked plausible. It would be swept 
to profitable ruin with the rest, if the boom 
invaded the Keys. I was already partisan, 
and I hated to think of the boom coming, 
but business was business. They were even 
preparing to run a motor highway the 
length of the Keys, and bring in the hordes 
of tin-can tourists. 

I could get no accurate idea of the value 
of property down that way; there were so 
few transfers. Big prices were asked, and 
when nobody bought, the owners saw they 
were on the right track and raised prices 
again. They didn’t want to be bothered; 
and their instinct wasright. Rick M’Gregor, 
for instance, paid fourteen dollars a month 
for a five-room cottage, ate nothing but 
delicacies, bought no clothes, moved in the 
best society, and balanced his budget on 
sixty dollars a month. In other parts of 
Florida owners raised prices in the hope 
that people would pay them; down on the 
Keys owners raised prices in the hope that 
people would not pay them. 

But the boo.n would come if talk of the 
motor highway wasn’t stopped by a burst 
of popular indignation, and with it, high 
taxes, and death to the old life. If I didn’t 
take advantage, somebody else would. The 
advertising campaign and improvement to 
which Eymer was committed would start 
the avalanche. I wired to the Floradora 
Trust Company to hand over the check and 
take the deed. 

And Eymer promptly began to do his 
stuff. Advertisements appeared in the local 
papers announcing the imminent develop- 
ment of East Key West Mansions by the 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The most important advance in paint making 
in the last hundred years 


What 40-40-20 is : 40-40-20 is pigments, Zinc Oxide and Aibalith, 


the name and registered trade are permanently and extremely 


mark of a new paint in paste or white with superior hiding power, 


paint form for outside painting. It 40-40-20 is a paint that issupremely 


contains no lead. Its name is de- white—and one that will stay white. 





rived from the formula of its It does not turn yellow. It resists 
pigment content—40% XX Zinc () ~ '@) ~ ) () the destructive action of the sun’s 
Oxide, 40% Albalith (the super- rays. It does not wash off. 40-40-20 


lithopone) and 20% inerts. so oa : 
Geen [The White Paint 

How it : 40-40- TT . . 
Alpe pias Sate ee That Stays White 


was discovered after many years of 


gives a lasting beauty to your home. 


How it is sold : 40-40-20 is sold in 
the regular way by paint jobbers and 


careful! research in the laboratories dealers, It is a paint for the master 


of The New Jersey Zinc Company. painter. It is put up in paste form, 


The first important step came in convenient for his use. Also, by some 


1920 with the development of manufacturers, in ready mixed form. 








Albalith--—a super-lithopone, resis- If you are not able to obtain 40-40-20 


tant to light, of extreme whiteness, from your dealer, any of the manu- 


strong hiding power, easy working facturers named below will tell you 


qualities, and moderate cost. Then where it is sold. 
four more years were spent in A booklet for property owners : The 


testing combinations of Albalith complete story of 40-40-20 is told 





with other ingredients to make a - ue ectractive booklet called 
$ whe sual ‘ ; ' bes eee 8 ee 

high grade paint for exterior use. “When White is White.” A copy 

40-40-20 is the result will be sent free, on request, to any- 


Who makes it : 40-40-20 is made one interested in better painting. 


by paint manufacturers who agree to 


use our formula and make 40-40-20 L “~S ee 8 The New Jersey Zinc Company 
according to our specifications. Up W < = PE cvy Fo 
wae . = The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
to this time these manufacturers Hy } iH 7 160 Front Street, New York City 
, CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 


are thirty-three in number. Their 


names are listed below. a. 
New Jersey 


What it does : 40-40-20 is a high- : | Zinc? 


grade outside white paint. As the 
ON. J. Z. Co. "26 


PRESENT LIST OF AUTHORIZED MANUFACTURERS OF 40-40-29 


W. A, ALPERS COMPANY ~ Cleveland, 0, INTEGRITY PAINT CO - New Haven, Conn. PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC - Louisville, Ky. 
AMALGAMATED PAINT COMPANY « New York City INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD H. PETERMAN, INC - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, INC. St. Boniface, Canada PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MPG. CO - St, Louis, Mo, 
Wilmington, N.C. OLIVER JOHNSON & CO - Providence, R. I PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO - Philadelphia, Pa. 
RASMUSSEN AND COMPANY .: Portland, Ore. 


COLUMBIA VARNISH COMPANY - Los Angeles, Cal, FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO - Newark,N. J. 
RED 8POT PAINT & VARNISH CO - Evansville, Ind. 


THE DEBEVOISE COMPANY - Brooklyn, N. Y. LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ - New York City 
HENRY A. DEWRY COMPANY, INC + New York City THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO - Youngstown, O. THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH CO - Cleveland, 0, 
DUMONT PAINT MFG, CO - Jamaica, N.Y, JOHN W. MASURY & 50N - Brooklyn, N. Y. SEATTLE PAINT CO - Seattle, Wash. 

PELTON-SIBLEY & COMPANY, INC « Philadelphia, Pa. NEGLEY & COMPANY - San Antonio, Texas TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO « Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. J. PLELD PAINT COMPANY «- Newark, N. J. OAKLEY PAINT MFG COMPANY .« Los Angeles, Cal. TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO - Cleveland, O. 

POY PAINT COMPANY « Cincinnati, O THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO - Cleveland, O. U. 8, GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO - Providence, R. 1. 
FRAZER PAINT COMPANY ~ Detroit, Mich, UTLEY PAINT CO., INC - New Orleans, La. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
Eymer Land and Improvement Company 
and a syndicate of Northern capitalists. 
Within a week, the American Contracting 
Corporation was unloading concrete mixers 
and a trench-digging machine on a siding. 
The editors of the local newspapers sought 
me out, and I gave them interviews to 
boost the good work along. I admitted 
that my syndicate had taken over half of 
the lots, and that we could draw on six of 
the biggest and most conservative banks in 
New York with combined assets in excess 
of eight hundred millions of dollars. That 
was true; we could draw on those banks to 
the full extent of our accounts, though we 
had no notion of doing so. And then I went 
fishing again with Rick M’Gregor. 

He had a twenty-five-foot motorboat, 
the most unseaworthy craft that ever had 
the impudence to sail into the threatening 
teeth of a Caribbean hurricane. He used to 
tie it, stem and stern, to a dock, and even 
then it sank in the middle. He always 
started the engine before he cast off, so that 
we wouldn’t submerge at once. So long as 
the sea stayed down we were reasonably 
sure of staying up while the engine ran. He 
drew his cooling water from the sea, but not 
directly; his water intake was inside the 
boat, so that the engine pumped the ship 
while driving it ahead. When we needed 
tackle he took off one of the cylinder heads 
and picked out the assorted fishhooks that 
had been sucked into the jacket, always 
throwing overboard the fish heads and bot- 
tle tops that were in there, too, as he liked to 
keep his engine in first-class order. 

Did we catch fish? Indeed we did, tons 
of them. We used gobs of crawfish meat for 
bait; these weren’t our puny Northern craw- 
fish, but were a sort of clawless lobsters, a 
foot and a half long, and speckled black and 
yellow. I let Rick split them and cut them 
up, after one experience; you know how a 
lobster doubles up? These fellows had no 
claws, but that was only to draw a stranger 
on to his destruction; they had rows of 
razor blades along their underbodies, and 
they’d clap their tails against their chests 
like a flash, and have off a man’s fingers. 
A man is wrong to go fishing in those waters 
without a guardian. There’s a fish called a 
moray, again black-and-yellow speckled, 
and a cross between an East Indian cobra 
and a timber wolf. You're sure to hook one 
of those things; if you pull him into the 
boat, jump overboard without waiting to 
grab your money, and swim for your life. 
The etiquette is to fight him off with a club 
while he is trying to swarm up the side and 
get at you; he'll bound about in the boat 
and snap right and left, and take the piece 
out with every bite. And we caught bar- 
racuda; there’s a nice fish to throw into a 
lions’ den and let them fight it out. You 
might as well fish for barracuda and be cut 
to the bone by the line; they hang around 
the boat and bite the other fish off your 
hook, and nag you into taking them on. 
Between ourselves, and unless chivvied by 
a moray, I wouldn't put a foot into those 
waters on a bet. Florida resorts, even 
those on the ocean front, go in strong for 
landlocked Roman pools and Venetian 
swimming holes, and | think it is a wonder- 
ful idea, though I would suggest fencing 
them in horse-high and’bull-strong. But, 
pshaw, many people bathe in open waters 
down there, and seem all the better for it; 
and for that matter, we had a shark scare 
around New York only ten years ago. 

We caught grunts and yellowtail and 
jewfish, and I don’t know what all. Rick 
threw them into a trap alongside and kept 
them alive, and sold them in town and 
made a few dollars. He pretended that our 
arrangement was a business one, but he 
wouldn't take money and only let me pay 
for the gas and the lunch; I learned to be 
sure to buy the gas and see that it was put 
into the tank; Rick would cast off and 
start, hit and miss, for Mexico across the 
Gulf, and never think to scund his tank 
until the engine stopped sputtering. Ice 
was our chief care; sometimes it was not to 
be had, and then the soda pop was luke- 
warm or worse. 
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“Never run out of ice up North, hey, 
Harry?” he said. 

“Lord, no,” I said patriotically. ‘This 
time of year even the poor people have al! 
they want of it for nothing.” 

“Oh, you go on,” he said. ‘Guess they 
got to pay for delivery, don’t they?” 

“Not a cent,” I insisted, coaxing a chunk 
of sleazy crawfish to hold onto my hook. 
“Help themselves. Why, we get so much 
ice and snow and cold for nothing up there 
that we get tired of it and come down here 
for a change.” 

“‘Notme,” hesaid positively. “I wouldn’t 
get tired of it. I’d just love it. When I’m 
fixed to take it easy, I’m going to buy mea 
pretty lot up North there, and enjoy life. 
Call this place a winter resort—I was talk- 
ing to Billy Johnson, and he says, ‘Key 
West is the coming winter resort.’ I says, 
‘How can it be a winter resort when it 
ain’t got no winter, Billy? Answer me 
that.’” 

“You’re a man of logic, Rick,” I said. 
‘Buy your ticket through to Lake Placid or 
Quebec, and you'll find winter resorts where 
they have winter.” 

But he had suggested again a vague 
thought that was in my mind, and I groped 
for it during the five or six weeks I spent in 
Key West resting and spelling Rick in 
turning over his engine to keep us off the 
clammy bottom of that sapphire sea. 

Well, the American Contracting Cor- 
poration had freighted its apparatus out to 
East Key West, being our island, and had 
surveyed and staked and begun to throw 
dirt, and I was still talking loyally about 
the amount of money my syndicate had, 
but without promising to spend any of it, 
when we both got an unpleasant surprise. 
It was in the shape of prominent advertise- 
ments in the Key West papers announcing 
that Eymer’s half of the lots was going to be 
sold off at auction at twelve o’clock noon on 
a day certain and within forty-eight hours 
of the instant then present. 

His right, title and interest in them were 
going to be sold under execution of a judg- 
ment against him for seventy-five thousand 
dollars. This judgment had been filed in 
St. John’s County, which was why my 
lawyer hadn't heard about it, and it was 
now docketed in Monroe County so that 
Eymer’s property in that county could be 
seized and sold under it. 

There was an interview with Eymer 
wherein he said he was much pained to 
have to abandon his design to develop 
East Key West Mansions, but that the big 
Northern syndicate could be absolutely re- 
lied on to go ahead with the work, and that 
he would advise everybody to go to the 
auction and buy lots so as to ride in on the 
boom when the big Northern syndicate rep- 
resented by Mr. Harry Snowber put up the 
necessary money. He pointed out shrewdly 
that the big New York syndicate was ir- 
remediably hooked and couldn’t improve 
its property without improving the adjoin- 
ing lots. 

I got hold of the contracting company’s 
local superintendent, and found that he 
had already communicated with West Palm 
Beach, and had been told to stop work and 
that Eymer hadn’t paid a dollar yet on the 
contract. I got my lawyer on the long dis- 
tance and asked him where I was. 

‘| heard about it from the contractors,” 
he said. ‘It looks as though you're stuck, 
both of you. I find that Eymer’s bank ac- 
count here has been checked out, so we 
can’t attach that. And we can’t stop the 
sale for any time, unless we can show 
there’s something collusive or fraudulent 
about that judgment—it was for a defi- 
ciency under a mortgage foreclosed on an 
operation of Eymer’s near Jacksonville. 

“‘T have a shrewd suspicion,”’ he went on, 
“that Eymer is in cahoots with that judg- 
ment creditor; the judgment creditor is 
possibly only a dummy for Eymer, and 
Eymer uses that judgment to wipe out 
equities when he finds it convenient. But 
that’s a mighty difficult thing to prove. 
Are you quite sure that Eymer paid sixty 
thousand dollars for that property orig- 
inally, and that it wasn’t only a wash 
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sale? Do you want me to go ahead and 
attack the lien of that judgment? I can 
stop the sale for a few days, but you may 
have to put up a substantial bond.” 

“T’ll mull it over,” I said, “and let you 
know.” 

We were in a pretty fix—the contractor 
and my syndicate. We had gone ahead and 
boomed the value of Eymer’s property, and 
now he had slid out and transferred the 
benefit to this judgment creditor, who was 
perhaps none other than himself. I knew 
men in New York who kept big judgments 
alive, so that they could be officially wiped 
out when that suited them, but I hadn't ex- 
pected to find such a foxy game in Florida, 
I was ashamed of myself for having been 
caught. I'd have to make good to the boys 
in Thirty-fourth Street, and take the whole 
loss. Well, I could stand it. 

But I'd gladly lose as much again to put 
a crimp in Mr. Eymer’s game. I took my 
head in my hands and pondered the angles. 
How could I thoroughly knock the value 
of Eymer’s property without sinking my- 
self at the same time? A mere announce- 
ment that my syndicate would not proceed 
with the improvements wouldn't weigh 
much, 

I got a flash after a couple of hours of 
harder thinking than I'd take wages for, 
and I hustled around to see my friend 
Dewitt, the printer. I gave his shop an or- 
der for five hundred throw-aways, being 
copies of a sales map of my Westchester 
County summer resort. Then I saw the 
advertising managers of the local newspa- 
pers. On the morning of the proposed 
auction, the following notice looked Key 
West readers in the eye: 


Boom! Boom! 
Where 
COLD COMFORT, NEW YORK 


Ride it! Ride it! 
How 


PUBLIC AUCTION TODAY 
11 A.M, at Fleming St. 
Auction Rooms 


Souvenirs! Souvenirs! 
What 
Every purchaser of lot at 
COLD COMFORT 
given free and clear lot at 
EAST KEY WEST MANSIONS! 
Free! Free! 


If that didn’t throw cold water on 
Eymer’s auction, I didn’t know what would. 
I would cut heavily into the demand for 
Eymer’s lots, or exhaust it, and still pre- 
serve the attitude of considering them 
worthless. 
lots stood me only four dollars and a half 
each, with the roadbeds of the proposed 
streets left out, I couldn’t go far wrong. 
We'd see who'd steal whose thunder now. 


Much public interest had been aroused, | 
It was a | 
warm day for Key West in January, about | 


and we had a fine attendance. 


eighty-five degrees in the shade, but it must 
have been well over ninety in the crowded 
auction room, and we al! sweltered. I said 


a few words descriptive of my Cold Com- | 


fort lots before the auctioneer started the 
ball. 

I said, “ Friends, these lots we're offering 
you today are unimproved, just as are the 
lots over there at East Key West Man- 
sions that we're going to give away for 


souvenirs. Their value is at present mostly | 


speculative, but I want you to envisage the 
property as the wonderful summer resort 
it will be some day if it is built up. 

“Tf you will look at your sales maps you 
will see in the center of the development 
a beautiful lake of two acres; every lot 
buyer will have riparian rights in that lake, 
for bathing, for fishing, for boating and all 
aquacic sports. The heme sites are on the 
sides of flowery hills, hundreds of feet high, 
and when our peerless New York sun gets 
shining in all its golden splendor the tem- 
perature often goes over a hundred de- 
grees in the shade. You will find it every 
bit as hot as Key West in the summer- 
time; we guarantee climate all year 


Seeing that my Cold Comfort | 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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place 


SHAVING edge, to be 

perfect, must be hollow 
ground; and a blade, to be 
hollow ground, must be 
heavier. You can see that 
the Ever-Ready Blade (A) 
is staunch in cross-section, 
that it is reinforced with a 
metal backbone, and that 
it provides ample steel for 
hollow grinding to a su 
per-keen and durable edge. 

Contrast its sturdy cross- 
section, shown above, with 
that ofanordinary “wafer” 
blade! (B) 

Ever-Ready blades give 
perfect shaves, and retain 
their keenness longer, be- 
cause of the modern prin- 
ciples on which they are 
built. Buy an Ever-Ready 
Razor and a package of 
these remarkable blades 
—and see what real pleas- 
ure they give you! 

Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 


are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COKPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y 











35c the 
package 
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round. If you gentlemen will stand 
out of the doorway there, we may get a 
breath of cool air in here. Cold 
Comfort is only forty-five miles from New 
York, which is the largest development on 
the continent, with hundreds of miles of 
streets and white-way lighting, a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar mayor and a fifty- 
million-dollar university, a billion-dollar 
building program, and a record for heat 
prostrations that causes it to be known as 
the only Northern tropics.” 

“ Offering lot Number Eighteen at Cold 


| Comfort,” said the auctioneer while I stood 


down to mop my dripping brow. “What 


| am I bid? With this lot will be given away 


free lot Number Two at East Key West 


| Mansions. What am I bid?” 


eer. 


“Twenty dollars,”’ said a prospect. 
“Thirty.” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“Thirty-five dollars,”’ said the auction- 
“Who'll make it a hundred? These 


| lots should sell for a hundred dollars apiece, 

| folks! Who'll give me seventy-five? Fifty? 

| Forty dollars, forty dollars—who’ll make 
| | it forty?” 


‘Thirty-five dollars an’ a half,”” came the 


| offer after a painful pause. And I saw that 
| my auction was going to net me a very 
| substantial loss. 


“Still Better Offices” is 
The National Slogan This Week. 


“Thirty-five and a half!’ bawled the 
auctioneer. ‘Going! Thirty-five and a 
half once, thirty-five and a half twice 
for the third and last time ——”’ 

“Mr. Roberts,” said a voice, speaking 
from the crowd to the auctioneer, “ before 
you take, by false representations, the 
money of these people, many of whom may 
never have been North, will you tell them 
whether there are bathing and aquatic 
sports in that lake that the other gentle- 


| man spoke of, at this time of year? The 


| gentleman spoke of an all-year-round cli- 


4 E who has gets.”’ The outward expression 

of prosperity and success attracts more of 

the same as surely as decoy ducks attract their 

wild brothers. The successful business man 

may be found in the shabby, old-fashioned 

office, but shabbiness is too often the Indian 
sign hung on lack of ability. 


Is there any good reason why the business man 
should handicap himself by neglecting the 
appearance of his office? Give a thought to 
your office this week. 


Look for the displays of Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs that Sikes dealers are making. Notice 
how Sikes Office Easy Chairs add to the im- 
pressiveness of any office by their air of quiet 
but unmistakable elegance. They are dignified 
without heaviness. Their lines and finish de- 


Make a Memo. 


it light the eye as their comfort and ease delight 
the body. By their appearance they promote 


respect and self-respect. By their comfort 
they promote office efficiency. 


Let the Sikes dealer give you an estimate on 
equipping your office. The reasonable figure 
he will quote may well come as an agreeable 
surprise to the mind already impressed by the 
beauty of Sikes Office Easy Chairs. 





SIKES COMPANY Susissi88 PHILADELPHIA 


March 22nd to 27th is 


king of quality chairs for the home 

















in Baffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted 





mate.” 

“Mr. Snowber will answer that,” said 
the auctioneer. 

“Well, certainly, gentlemen,” I said, 
coughing, “the climate at Cold Comfort 
changes from season to season, affording 
unsurpassed variety. There’s no denying 
that the lake in question is frozen stiff just 
now. The aquatic sport I had in mind was 
skating or hockey.” 

What confused me for the moment was 
that the fellow who had put in his oar was 
none other than my old friend Abe Mor- 
gelt. He was evidently down to watch out 
for Eymer’s interests. He pretended not to 
recogni.> me, but I resolved to meet him 
and take the liberty of kicking him on the 
shin. 

“That’s all I wished to know,” said Abe, 
smiling cheerfully. 

“Thirty-five and a half,” resumed the 


| auctioneer. ‘Who'll say forty?” 


“Fifty,” came a bid. 

“Seventy-five.” 

“Eighty!” 

“A moment, please,” interrupted Abe 
Morgelt again, frowning at the last bidder. 
“I don’t think some of these people quite 
understand what they’re bidding for. Mr. 
Snowber, if that’s the gentleman’s name, 
spoke of green hills and flowers and such. 
Will he take his affidavit that there’s a 
green hill or flower within a hundred miles 
of these lots? We want the truth here.” 

“IT was speaking figuratively,” I said, 
blushing. ‘ My last advices are that there 
is a foot of snow on those hills. I was think- 
ing more of the tobogganing and bob- 
sledding on those towering hills, and the 
green of the pines and the red-cheeked girls’ 
sweaters, and all that sort of thing. The 
laughing children building snow houses and 
snow men, and so on, if you follow me.” 

It was an awful lame alibi; I resolved to 
kick both of Abe’s shins and give him reason 
to grin. 

“IT have eighty, if the bid stands,” said 
the auctioneer. 

“One hundred!”’ came in a new bidder. 

And then I got a thrill and an intimation 
of how things stood when someone said 
“One hundred and fifty.” 

“IT hate to persist,”” piped up Abe Mor- 
gelt with not a little bewilderment in his 
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tone. ‘But do these people really under- 
stand - 

I stepped up on the rostrum. 

“Friends,” I said, “‘I must apologize for 
a slip of the tongue I made a while ago 
when I spoke of Cold Comfort as a summer 
resort. It’s a winter resort, and the proof 
is that we have real winter there and plenty 
of it. As a certain citizen of Key West 
remarked to me lately, ‘What’s a winter 
resort without winter?’ 

“Why, friends, we’re just beginning to 
discover winter in this country, but it has 
been known and valued in Europe for hun- 
dreds of years. We have nothing as yet to 
compare with St. Moritz or Davos, where 
thousands of people go for health and pleas- 
ure, and pay Florida prices too. We’ll have 
such places, and bigger and better; we've 
got the men, we've got the hglls, we’ve got 
the money, too, to adapt the words of the 
poet. Now’s your time to get in on the 
ground floor. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do with you: Any- 
body who buys a lot and puts up a house on 
it, I'll rent it from him for the summer and 
pay him 6 per cent net on his money. You 
can go up there and enjoy real winter 
weather for a couple of weeks or months in 
the season, and still take out a profit on 
your investment. Now, Mr. Roberts, if 
you'll hold up proceedings for ten minutes 
I'll skip down to the hotel and bring back 
some winter views of Cold Comfort so these 
people can see what they’re buying. Much 
obliged, Mr. Morgelt, for steering me right.” 

Well, sir, that lot went for four hundred 
and eighty dollars. Such was the enthusi- 
asm aroused in that steaming room by the 
pictures and word paintings of ice and snow 
in more than commercial quantities that 
we sold one hundred and ten lots for a total 
price of forty-seven thousand dollars. In 
other words, we had the bulk of our two 
properties left, after taking in twelve thou- 
sand dollars more than both had cost us. 

And there was better to come. Abe Mor- 
gelt had beaten it out to get somebody on 
the long distance—I could have told him he 
would have some wait--and there was no 
one to protect Eymer’s lots when they were 
put up under the execution. No one offer- 
ing to give snowballs away with them, they 
didn’t raise a bid when offered singly, and 
I finally grabbed the whole bunch on a 
lump bid of two thousand dollars. I may 
say here that my suspicions of Eymer were 
confirmed later, and I believe:that the judg- 
ment against him was collusive. 

I've talked to many Florida real-estate 
dealers about my experience with Cold 
Comfort and East Key West Mansions, 
and they all agree that the people were only 
buying the Florida lots, and were taking 
the Cold Comfort lots for nothing. That’s 
something that can never be demonstrated 
or disproved, but I’m laying out a cam- 
paign now that will show something. 

I propose to sell East Key West Mansion 
lots only in New York and in the dead of 
winter, when people have reason to appre- 
ciate a hot climate; and I shall retail Cold 
Comfort in Florida in the summer. And 
I’m betting I'll cash in big on the adver- 
tising the tropical newspapers give the 
frozen North. Cold is a luxury down there, 
and the American people of those parts, 
with the wonderful new wealth that has 
&ome to them, and their modern transpor- 
tation, are going to move up North in the 
winter and get their share. Give me a man 
with a case of prickly heat, and he’s my 
prospect for Cold Comfort; it’s no use try- 
ing to sell snow fields to a man who only 
wants enough of the stuff to rub his nose 
and save it. East Key West Mansions for 
his, and it can’t come too hot. 

As for me, I propose to go with the swal- 
lows hereafter, farthest south, Key West- 
ward ho! I’m sold on the Keys. It’s my 
life’s ambition now to bring in the boom 
down there, bring it in big; and when we 
get that over-sea highway through, the 
boom will be a fact, and you'll see another 
gold rush. Yes, that will be a great day for 
the Keys, and I look forward to it with 
satisfaction. I can always find somewhere 
else to live. 
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have sworn, there was relief in his look, 
satisfaction, almost, in his voice. 

“So soon, sir?’ 

“Well, this is the fifth day since my ar- 
rival. And as there’s no news yet of Mr 
Almodham, and you say he may very well 
have forgotten all about my coming if 

“Oh, I don't say that, sir; not forgotten! 
Only, when one of those old piles of stones 
takes ‘old of him, he does forget about the 
time, sir. That's what I meant. The days 
drift by —'e’s in a dream. Very likely he 
thinks you're just due now, sir.” A small, 
thin smile sharpened the lusterless gravity 
of Gosling’s features. Medford had never 
before seen him smile. 

“Oh, understand, But still ” Med- 
ford paused. Through the speli of inertia 
laid on him by the drowsy place and its 
easeful comforts his instinct of alertness 
was struggling back. “It’s odd se 

“What's odd?" Gosling unexpectedly 
echoed, setting the dried dates and figs on 
the table. 

“Everything,” said Medford. 

He leaned back in his chair and glanced 
up through the arch at the lofty sky from 
which noon was pouring down in cataracts 
of blue and gold. Almodham was out there 
somewhere under that canopy of flame, 
perhaps, as the servant said, absorbed in 
his dream. The land was full of spells. 

“Coffee, sir?” Gosling reminded him. 
Medford took it 

“It’s odd that you say you don’t trust 
any of these fellows — these Arabs— and yet 
that you don't seem to feel worried at Mr. 
Almodham’s being off, God knows where, 
ali alone with them.” 

Gosling received this attentively, impar- 
tially; he undoubtedly saw the point. “ Well, 
sir, no~ you wouldn't understand. It’s the 
very thing that can’t be taught, when to 
trust ‘ern and when not. It’s 'ow their inter- 
ests lie, of course, sir; and their religion, as 
they call it.” His contempt was unlimited. 
* But even to begin to understand why I'm 
not worried about Mr. Almodham, you'd 
‘ave to ‘ave lived among them, sir, and 
you'd ‘ave to speak their language.” 

“But! ” Medford began. He pulled 
himself up short and bent above his coffee. 

“Yes, sir?” 

* But I've traveled among them more or 
less.” 

“Oh, traveled!’ Even Gosling’s intona- 
tion could hardly conciliate respect with 
derision in his reception of this artless boast. 

“This makes the fifth day, though,” 
Medford continued argumentatively. The 
midday heat lay heavy even on the shade 
of the court, and the sinews of his will were 
weakening 

“Oh, | can understand, sir, a gentleman 
like you ‘aving other engagements being 
preased for time, as it were,’’ Gosling rea- 
sunably conceded, 

He cleared the table, committed its 
freight to a pair of Arab arms that just 
showed and vanished, and finally took him- 
self otf while Medford sank into the divan. 
A land of dreams 

The afternoon hung over the place like a 
great velarium of cloth of gold, stretched 
across the battlements and drooping down 
in ever-slacker folds upon the heavy-headed 
paims. When at length the gold turned to 
violet, and the west to a bow of crystal 
clasping the dark sands, Medford shook off 
his languor and wandered out. But this 
time, instead of mounting to the roof, he 
took anothey direction. He was surprised 
te find how little he knew of the place after 
five days of loitering and waiting. Perhaps 
this was to be his last evening alone in it. 
He passed out of the court by a vaulted 
stone passage which led to another walled 
inclosure, At his approach two or three 
Arabs who had been squatting there rose 
and melted out of sight, It was as if the 
solid masonry had received them. Beyond, 
Medford heard a stamping of hoofs, the 
stir of a stable at nightfall. He went under 
another archway and found himself among 
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horses and mules. In the fading light an 
Arab was rubbing down one of the horses, 
a powerful young chestnut. He, too, seemed 
about to vanish, but Medford caught him 
by the sleeve. 

“Go on with your work,” he said in 
Arabic. 

The man, who was young and muscular, 
with a lean, beaked Bedouin face, stopped 
and looked at him. 

“TI didn’t know Your Excellency spoke 
our language.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Medford. 

The man was silent, one hand on the 
horse’s restless neck, the other thrust into 
his woolen girdle. He and Medford ex- 
amined each other in the faint light. 

“Is that the horse that’s lame?" Med- 
ford asked. 

“Lame?” The Arab’s eyes ran down the 
animal’s legs. “Oh, yes; lame,” he an- 
swered vaguely. 

Medford stooped and felt the horse’s 
knees and fetlocks. “‘He seems pretty fit. 
Couldn’t he carry me for a canter this eve- 
ning if I felt like it?” 

The Arab considered; he was evidently 
perplexed by the weight of responsibility 
which the question placed on him. 

“Your Excellency would like to go for a 
ride this evening?” 

“Oh, just a fancy. I might or I might 
not.”” Medford lit a cigarette and offered 
one to the groom, whose white teeth 
flashed his gratification. Over the shared 
match they drew nearer and the Arab’s 
diffidence seemed to lessen. 

“Is this one of Mr. Almodham’s own 
mounts?” Medford asked, 

“Yes, sir. It’s his favorite,” said the 
groom, his hand passing proudly down the 
horse’s bright shoulder. 

“His favorite? Yet he didn’t take him 
on this long expedition?” 

The Arab fell silent and stared at the 
ground. 

“Weren't you surprised at that?” Med- 
ford queried. The man’s gesture declared 
that it was not his business to be surprised. 

The two remained without speaking 
while the quick blue night descended. 

At length Medford said carelessly, 
““Where do you suppose your master is at 
this moment?” 

The moon, unperceived in the radiant 
fall of day, had now suddenly possessed of 
the world and a broad white beam lay full 
on the Arab’s white smock, his brown face 
and the turban of camel’s hair knotted 
above it. His agitated eyeballs glistened 
like jewels. 

“Tf Allah 
know!” 

“But you suppose he's safe enough, don’t 
you? You don't think it’s necessary yet 
for a party to go out in search of him?” 

The Arab appeared to ponder this deeply. 
The question must have taken him by sur- 
prise. He flung a brown arm about the 
horse’s neck and continued to scrutinize 
the stones of the court. 

“When the master is away Mr. Gosling 
is our master.” 

“And he doesn't think it necessary?” 

The Arab signed: ‘“ Not yet.” 

“But if Mr. Almodham were away much 
longer j 

The man was again silent, and Medford 
continued: “‘You’re the head groom, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

There was another pause. Medford half 
turned away; then, over his shoulder: ‘I 
suppose you know the direction Mr. Almod- 
ham took? The place he’s gone to?”’ 

“Oh, assuredly, Excellency.” 

“Then you and I are going to ride after 
him. Be ready an hour before daylight 
Say nothing to anyone—Mr. Gosling or 
anybody else. We two ought to be able to 
find him without other help.” 

The Arab’s face was all a responsive 
flash of eyes and teeth. “Oh, sir, I under- 
take that you and my master shall meet 


would vouchsafe to let us 


before tomorrow night. And none shall 
know of it.” 

“He’s as anxious about Almodham as I 
am,”’ Medford thought; and a sudden un- 
expected shiver ran down his back. 

“All right. Be ready,” he said. He 
strolled back and found the court empty 
of life, but fantastically peopled by palms 
of beaten silver and a marble fig tree. 

“ After all,” he thought irrelevantly, “I’m 
glad I didn’t tell Gosling that I speak 
Arabic.” 

He sat down and waited till Gosling, ap- 
proaching from the living room, cere- 
moniously announced for the fifth time 
that dinner was served. 


Vv 


EDFORD sat up in bed with the jerk 

which resembles no other. Someone 
was in his room; the fact reached him not 
by sight or sound—for the moon had set, 
and the silence of the night was complete — 
but by a peculiar faint disturbance of the 
invisible currents that inclose us. 

He was awake in an instant, caught up 
his electric hand lamp and flashed it into 
two astonished eyes. Gosling stood above 
the bed. 

“Mr. Almodham 
ford exclaimed. 

“No, sir, he’s not back.” Gosling spoke 
in low controlled tones. His extreme self- 
possession gave Medford a sense of dan- 
ger—he couldn’t say why, or of what na- 
ture. But he sat upright, looking hard at 
the man. 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“Well, sir, you might have told me you 
talk Arabic’’—Gosling’s tone was now 
wistfully reproachful—‘“before you got 
‘obnobbing with that Selim. Making 
randy-voos with ‘im by night in the 
desert.”’ 

Medford reached for his matches and lit 
the candle by the bed. He did not know 
whether to kick Gosling out of the room or 
to listen to what the man had to say; but a 
quick movement of curiosity made him 
determine on the latter course. 

“Such folly! First I thought I’d lock 
youin. I might ’ave.”’ Gosling drew a key 
from his pocket and held it up. “Or again 
I might ‘ave let you go. Easier than not. 
But there was Wembley.” 

““Wembley?’’ Medford echoed. He be- 
gan to think the man was going mad. One 
might, so conceivably, in that place of post- 
ponements and enchantments! He won- 
dered whether Almodham himself were not 
a little mad—if, indeed, Almodham were 
still in a world where such a fate is possible 

“Wembley. You promised to get Mr. 
Almodham to give me an 'oliday —to let me 
go back to England in time for a look at 
Wembley. Every man 'as ’is fancies, ’asn’t 
‘e, sir? And that’s mine. I’ve told Mr. 
Almodham so, agine and agine. He’d never 
listen, or only make believe to; say, ‘We'll 
see, now Gosling, we'll see’; and no 
more ‘eard of it. 


he’s back?" Med- 


But you was different, 
sir. You said it, and I knew you meant it 
about my ‘oliday. -So I’m going to lock 
you in.” 

Gosling spoke composedly, but with an 
under thrill of emotion in his queer Medi- 
terranean-cockney voice. 

“Lock me in?” 

“Prevent you somehow from going off 
with that murderer. You don’t suppose 
you'd ever ’ave come back alive from that 
ride, do you?” 

A slow shiver ran over Medford, as it had 
the evening before when he had said to him- 
self that the Arab was as anxious as he was 
about Almodham. He gave a slight laugh. 

“T don’t know what you're talking about. 
But you're not going to lock me in.” 

The effect of this was unexpected. Gos- 
ling’s face was drawn up into a convulsive 
grimace and two tears rose to his pale eye- 
lashes and ran down his cheeks. 

“You don’t trust me after all,”’ he said 
plaintively. 
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Medford leaned on his pillow and con- 
sidered. Nothing as queer had ever before 
happened to him. The fellow looked almost 
ridiculous enough to laugh at; yet his tears 
were certainly not simulated. Was he 
weeping for Almodham, already dead, or 
for Medford, about to be committed to the 
same grave? 

“T should trust you at once,” said Med- 
ford suddenly, “if you'd tell me where your 
master is.”’ 

Gosling’s face resumed its usual guarded 
expression, though the trace of the tears 
still glittered on it. 

“T can’t do that, sir.” 

“Ah, I thought so!” 

“Because—’ow do I know?” 

Medford thrust a leg out of bed. One 
hand, under the blanket, lay on his re- 
volver. 

“Well, you may go now. Put that key 
down on the table first. There. And don’t 
try to do anything to interfere with my 
plans. If you do I'll shoot you,” he added 
concisely. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t shoot a British 
subject. It makes such a fuss. Not that I’d 
care—I've often thought of doing it my- 
self. Sometimes in the sirocco season. 
That don’t scare me. And you shan’t go.” 

Medford was on his feet now, the re- 
volver visible. Gosling eyed it with indiffer- 
ence. 

“Then you do know where Mr. Almod- 
ham is? And you're determinéd that I 
shan’t find out?’’ Medford challenged. 

“Selim’s determined,”’ said Gosling, 
“and all the others are. They all want you 
out of the way. That’s why I’ve kept ’em 
to their quarters—done all the waiting on 
you myself. Now will you stay here? For 
God’s sake, sir! The return caravan is 
going through to the coast the day after to- 
morrow. Join it, sir—it’s the only safe 
way! I darsn’t let you go with one of our 
men, not even if you was to swear you’d 
ride straight for the coast and let this busi- 
ness be.”’ 

“This business? What business?’ 

“This worrying about where Mr. Almod- 
ham is, sir. Not that there’s anything to 
worry about. The men all know that. But 
the plain fact is they’ve stolen some money 
from his box, sir, since he’s been gone, and 
if I hadn’t winked at it they'd ’ave killed 
me; and all they want is to get you to ride 
out after ‘im, and put you safe away under 
a ‘eap of sand somewhere off the caravan 
trails. Easy job. There. That’s all, sir. 
My word, it is.” 

There was a long silence. In the weak 
candlelight the two men stood considering 
each other. Medford’s wits began to col- 
lect themselves as the sense of peril closed 
in on him. His mind reached out on all 
sides into the enfolding mystery, but it was 
everywhere impenetrable. The odd thing 
was that, though he did not believe half of 
what Gosling had told him, the man yet in- 
spired him with a queer sense of confidence 
as far as their mutual relation was con- 
cerned. ‘He may be lying about Almod- 
ham, to hide God knows what, but I don’t 
believe he’s lying about Selim.” 

Medford laid his revolver on the table. 
“Very well,”’ he said. “I won't ride out to 
look for Mr. Almodham, since you advise 
me not to. But I won't leave by the cara- 
van. I'll wait here till he comes back.” 

He saw Gosling whiten under his sallow- 
ness. “Oh, don’t do that, sir; I couldn’t 
answer for them if you was to wait. The 
caravan'll take you to the coast the day 
after tomorrow as easy as if you was riding 
in Rotten Row.” 

“Ah, then you know that Mr. Almod- 
ham won’t be back by the day after tomor- 
row?’’ Medford caught him up. 

“T don’t know anything, sir.”’ 

“Not even where he is now?” 

Gosling reflected. ‘‘He’s been gone too 
long, sir, for me to know that,” he said 
from the threshold. The door closed on him. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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for cutting. 
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W HEN Grandma was a little girl, her mother 
covered the hermetically sealed parlor with an 
ingrain carpet, so she didn’t need a Fuller Dry Mop 
which isso nice for polished floors. There weren’t any 
radiators so why should she have a Fuller Radiator 
Brush, 


spring house, and a china bowl and pitcher took the 


Instead of a refrigerator, there was a cool 


place of plumbing. 

Grandma’s mother wouldn’t have cared a rap 
for today’s helpful Fuller Drain Pipe Brushes. 
A tin pail was used for milk, and bottle brushes 
had not come into fashion. Most baths were 
Saturday night occurrences and taken in a 
washtub, so it really wasn’t necessary to have. 
the Fuller Brushes that have been developed 
to keep the modern bathroom shining. 

Upstairs, downstairs, and all through the 
house, lite wasdull. There were fewer things 
pleasant todo, no movies and no radio and 


no automobiles. When grandma was a little 
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girl, her mother had lots more time to spend digging 
and scrubbing around the house. But you in1g26 want 
to do your home work bette, easier and quicker, be- 
cause there are lots of other things to take your time. 
Fuller Brushes give you the additional time you need 
for these other pleasanter things. The time-killing, 
back-breaking Clean-With-A-Rag System may have 
been all right when grandma was a little girl, but 
that was a long, long, long time ago. —Today 


the business of housekeeping i is simpler. 
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Medford found sleep unrecoverable. He 
leaned in his window and watched the stars 
fade and the dawn break in all its holiness. 
As the stir of life rose among the ancient 
walls he marveled at the contrast between 
that fountain of purity welling up into the 
heavens and the evil secrets clinging bat- 
like to the nest of masonry below. He no 
longer knew what to believe or whom. 
Had some enemy of Almodham’s lured him 
into the desert and bought the connivance 
of his people? Or had the servants had 
some reason of their own for spiriting him 
away, and was Gosling possibly telling the 
truth when he said that the same fate would 
befall Medford if he refused to leave? Med- 
ford, as the light brightened, felt his energy 
return. The very impenetrableness of the 
mystery stimulated him. He would stay 
and he would find out the truth. 


vi 


T WAS always Gosling himself who 

brought up the water for Medford’s 
bath. But this morning he failed to appear 
with it, and when he came it was to bring 
the breakfast tray. Medford noticed that 
his face was of a pasty pallor and that his 
lids were reddened as if with weeping. The 
contrast was unpleasant, and a dislike for 
Gosling began to shape itself in the young 
man’s breast. 

““My bath?”’ he queried. 

“Well, sir, you complained yesterday of 
the water e 

“Can't you boil it?” 

“I ’ave, sir.”’ 

“Well, then A 

Gosling went out sullenly and presently 
returned with a brass jug. ‘It’s the time 
of year--we’re dying for rain,”” he grum- 
bled, pouring a scant measure of water into 
the tub. 

Yes, the well must be pretty low, Med- 
ford thought. Even boiled, the water had 
the disagreeable smell that he had noticed 
the day before, though of course ina slighter 
degree. But a bath was a necessity in that 
climate. He splashed the few cupfuls over 
himself as best he could. 

He spent the day in rather fruitlessly 
considering his situation. He had hoped 
the morning would bring counsel, but it 
brought only courage and resolution, and 
these were of small use without enlighten- 
ment. Suddenly he remembered that the 
caravan going south from the coast would 
pass near the castle that afternoon. Gos- 
ling had dwelt on the date often enough, 
for it was the caravan which was to bring 
the box of Evian water. ‘Well, I’m not 
sorry for that,’’ Medford reflected, with a 
slight shrinking of the flesh. Something 
sick and viscous, half smell, half substance, 
seemed to have clung to his skin since his 
morning bath, and the idea of having to 
drink that water again was nauseating. 

But his chief reason for welcoming the 
caravan was the hope of finding in it some 
European, or at any rate some native offi- 
cial from the coast, to whom he might con- 
fide his anxiety. He hung about, listening 
and waiting, and then mounted to the roof 
to gaze northward along the trail. But in 
the afternoon glow he saw only three Bed- 
ouins guiding ladeh pack mules toward 
the castle. As they mounted the steep 
path, he recognized some of Almodham’s 
men, and guessed at once that the south- 
ward caravan trail did not actually pass 
under the walls and that the men had been 
out to meet it, probably at a small oasis be- 
hind some fold of the sand hills. Vexed at 
his own thoughtlessness in not foreseeing 
such a possibility, Medford dashed down to 
the court, hoping that the men might have 
brought back some news of Almodham, 
though, as the latter had ridden south, he 
could at best only have crossed the trail by 
which the caravan had come. Still, even 
so, someone might know something, some 
report might have been heard—since every- 
thing was always known in the desert. 

As Medford reached the court, angry 
vociferations and retorts as vehement rose 
from the stable yard. He leaned over the 
wall and listened. Hitherto nothing had 
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surprised him more than the silence of the 
place. Gosling must have had a strong 
arm to subdue the shrill voices of his under- 
lings. But now they had all broken loose, 
and it was Gosling’s own voice— usually so 
discreet and measured—which dominated 
them. Gosling, master of all the desert 
dialects, was cursing his subordinates in 
a half dozen. 

“And you didn’t bring it--and you tell 
me it wasn’t there, and I tell you it was, and 
that you know it, and that you either left it 
on a sand heap while you were jawing with 
some of those slimy fellows from the coast 
or else fastened it onto the horse so care- 
lessly that it fell off on the way—and all of 
you too sleepy to notice -——-_ Oh, you sons 
of females I wouldn’t soil my lips by nam- 
ing! Well, back you go to hunt it up, 
that’s all!” 

“By Allah and the tomb of his prophet, 
you wrong us unpardonably. There was 
nothing left at the oasis nor yet dropped off 
on the way back. It was not there, and 
that is the truth in its purity.” 

“Truth! Purity! You miserable lot of 
shirks and liars, you—and the gentleman 
here not touching a drop of anything but 
water-—-as you profess to do, you liquor- 
swilling humbugs!”’ 

Medford drew back from the parapet 
with a smile of relief. It was nothing but a 
case of Evian—the missing case—which 
had raised the passions of these grown men 
to the pitch of frenzy! The anticlimax 
lifted a load from his breast. If Gosling, 
the calm and self-controlled, could waste 
his wrath on so slight a hitch in the working 
of the commissariat, he at least must have 
a free mind. How absurd this homely inci- 
dent made Medford’s speculations seem! 
He was at once touched by Gosling’s solici- 
tude, and annoyed that he should have been 
so duped by the hallucinating fancies of the 
East. 

Almodham was off on his own business; 
very likely the men knew where and what 
the business was; and even if they had 
robbed him in his absence and quarreled 
over the spoils, Medford did not see what 
he could do. It might even be that his ec- 
centric host—with whom, after all, he had 
had but one evening’s acquaintance— 
repenting of an invitation too rashly given, 
had ridden away to escape the boredom of 
entertaining him. As this alternative oc- 
curred to Medford it seemed so plausible 
that he began to wonder if Almodham had 
not simply withdrawn to some secret suite 
of that intricate dwelling and were waiting 
there for his guest’s departure. So well 
would this explain Gosling’s solicitude to 
see the visitor off—so completely account 
for the man’s nervous and contradictory 
behavior —that Medford, smiling at his own 
obtuseness, hastily resolved to leave on the 
morrow. 

Tranquilized by this decision, he lingered 
about the court till dusk fell and then, as 
usual, went up to the roof. But today his 
eyes, instead of raking the horizon, fastened 
on the clustering edifice of which, after six 
days’ residence, he knew so little. Aerial 
chambers, jutting out at capricious angles, 
baffled him with closely shuttered windows, 
or here and there with the enigma of painted 
panes. Behind which window was his host 
concealed, spying, it might be, at that very 
moment on the movements of his lingering 
guest? The idea that that strange, moody 
man, with his long brown face and shock of 
white hair, his half-guessed selfishness and 
tyranny, and his morbid self-absorption, 
might be actually within a stone's throw, 
gave Medford, for the first time, a sharp 
sense of isolation. He felt himself shut out, 
unwanted—the place, now that he imag- 
ined someone might be living in it unknown 
to him, became lonely, inhospitable, dan- 
gerous. “Fool that I am—he probably 
expected me to pack up and go as soon as | 
found he was away!” the young man re- 
flected. Yes; decidedly, he would leave 
the next morning. 

Gosling had not shown himself all the 
afternoon. When at length, belatedly, he 
came to set the table, he wore a look of 
sullen, almost surly, reserve which Medford 
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had not yet seen on his face. He hardly re- 
turned the young man’s friendly “ Hallo 
dinner?”’ and, when Medford was seated, 
handed the first dish in silence. Medford’s 
glass remained unfilled till the latter touched 
its brim. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to drink, sir. The 
men lost the case of Evian—or dropped it 
and smashed the bottles. They say it never 
came. ’Ow do I know, when they never 
open their ’eathen lips but to lie?’’ Gosling 
burst out with sudden violence. He set 
down the dish he was handing and Medford 
saw that he had been obliged to do so be- 


cause his whole body was shaking as if with | 


fever. 


“My dear man, what does it matter? | 


You're going to be ill,’’ Medford exclaimed, 


laying his hand reassuringly on theservant’s | 


arm. But the latter, muttering, “Oh, God, 
if I'd only ’a’ gone for it myself,” jerked 
away and vanished from the room. 
Medford sat wondering; it certainly 
looked as if poor Gosling were on the edge 
of a breakdown. No wonder, when Med- 
ford himself was so oppressed by the un- 
canniness of the place. Gosling reappeared 
after an interval, correct, close-lipped, with 


the dessert and a bottle of white wine. | 


“Sorry, sir.’’ 

To pacify him, Medford sipped the wine 
and then pushed his chair away and re- 
turned to the court. He was making for the 
fig tree when Gosling, slipping ahead, trans- 


ferred his chair and wicker table to the | 
other end of the court. “You'll be better | 


here—there’ll be a breeze presently,” he 
said. “I'll fetch your coffee.” He dis- 
appeared again, and Medford sat gazing up 
at the pile of masonry and plaster, and 
wondering whether he had not been moved 
away from his favorite corner to get him 
out of —or into? —the angle of vision of the 
invisible watcher. Gosling, having brought 
the coffee, went away and Medford sat on. 

At length he rose and began to pace up 


and down as he smoked. The moon was | 


not yet up and darkness fell solemnly on 


the ancient walls. Presently the breeze | 
arose and began its secret commerce with | 


the palms. 
Medford at length went back to his seat, 


but as soon as he had resumed it, he fancied | 


that the gaze of his hidden watcher was 
jealously fixed on the red spark of his cigar. 
The sensation became increasingly distaste- 
ful; he could almost feel Almodham reach- 
ing out long ghostly arms from somewhere 
above him in the darkness. He moved back 
into the living room, where a shaded light 
hung from the ceiling, but the room was 
airless, and finally he went out again and 


Gvena 
bald-headed man 
needs clippers 


HO would ever think of a 

bald head in connection with 
hair clipping? Yet the greatest use 
of clippers is to keep the hair neat 
and trim around the edges, Even 
a bald headed man has an edging 
of hair. 


One young lady wrote us, “Your 
hair clipper bas heen a great con- 
venience not only to me but to my 
bald headed daddy whase fringe of 
hair used to be always shaggy. Ut 
has been a godsend.” 





If there is any truth in the well 
known saying that baidness is 
caused by the brains pushing the 
hair out, then of all men our 
bald headed friends should appre 
ciate the high quality of material 
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into each pair of Brown & Sharpe 
clippers. 
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by the popularity of these slippers 
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visited 17 of the largest cities in 
the U. S. found Brown & Sharpe 
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dragged his seat to its old place under the | 


fig tree. From there the windows which he | 
suspected could not command him, and he | 


felt easier, though the corner was out of the 
breeze and the heavy air seemed tainted 
with the exhalation of the adjoining well. 
“The water must be very low,’’ Medford 
mused. The smell, though faint, was un- 
pleasdnt; it smirched the purity of the 
night. But he felt safer there, somehow, 


farther from those unseen eyes which seemed | 


mysteriously to have beceme his enemies. 


“Tf one of the nfen had knifed me in the | 


desert, I shouldn’t wonder if it would have 
been at Almodham’'s orders,”’ Medford 
thought. He drowsed. 

When he woke the moon was pushing up 
its ponderous orange disk above the walls 
and the darkness in the court was less dense. 
He must have slept for an hour or more. 
The night was delicious, or would have 
been, anywhere but there. Medford felt 
a shiver of his old fever and remembered 


that Gosling had warned him that the court | 


was unhealthy at night. 
“On account of the well, I suppose. I've 


been sitting too close to it,’’ he reflected. | 


His head ached, and he fancied that the 
sweetish foulish smell clung to his face as it 
had after his bath. He stood up and ap- 
proached the well to see how much water 


was left in it. But the moon was not yet | 


high enough to light those depths, and he 
peered down into blackness. 

Suddenly he felt both shoulders gripped 
from behind and forcibly pressed forward, 


But when in some emergency o1 
in the natural course of events you 
realize how convenient it would be 
to have a pair of clippers in the 
home, for goodness’ sake don't 
spoil the idea by purchasing a cheap 
clipper, 


When you buy a clippe> 
buy a good one 


Our clipper especially designed for 
home use is packed in « neat case, 


BROWN & 
SHARPE 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, KR. 1.,U.8. A. 
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as if by someone seeking to push him over 
the edge. But, almost coinciding with his 
own instant resistance, the push became a 
pull, a strong tug backward, and he swung 
round to confront Gosling, whose hands 
immediately dropped from his shoulders. 

“T thought you had the fever, sir 
I seemed to see you pitching over,” the 
man stammered. 

Medford’s wits returned. ‘“‘We must 
both have it, for I fancied you were push- 
ing me in,” he said with a laugh. 

“Me, sir?”’ Gosling gasped. “I pulled 
you back as ’ard as ever jus 

“Of course. I know.” 

“Whatever are you doing here, anyhow, 
sir? I warned you it was un’ealthy at 
night,”” Gosling continued irritably. 

Medford leaned against the well head 
and contemplated him. “I believe the 
whole place is unhealthy,” he rejoined. 

Gosling was silent. At length he said, 
“Aren't you going up to bed, sir?” 

“No,” said Medford, “I prefer to stay 
here.”’ At this, Gosling’s face took on an 
expression of dogged anger. “ Well, then, 
I prefer you shouldn’t.” 

Medford laughed again. 
cause it’s the hour when Mr. 
comes out to take the air?” 

The effect of this question was startling. 
Gosling dropped back a step or two and 
then flung up his hands, pressing them to 
his lips as if to stifle a thin squeal. 

“What's the matter?”” Medford queried. 
The man’s antics were beginning to get on 
his nerves. 

“* Matter?”’ Gosling still stood away from 
him, out of the rising slant of moonlight. 

“Come! Own up that he’s here and 
have done with it!’”’ cried Medford im- 
patiently. 

“Here? What do you mean? You 
‘aven’t seen ‘im, ‘ave you?” Before the 
words were out of the man’s lips he flung 
up his arms again, stumbled forward and 
fell in a heap at Medford’s feet. 

Medford, still leaning against the well 
head, smiled down contemptuously at the 
stricken wretch. His conjecture had been 
the right one, then; he had not been Gos- 
ling’s dupe after all. 

“Get up, man. Don’t be a fool! It’s 
not your fault if I guessed that Mr. Al- 
modham walks here at night “ 

“Walks here!"’ wailed the other, still 
cowering. 

“Well, doesn’t he? He won't kill you 
for owning up, will he?”’ 

“Kill me? Kill me? I wish I'd killed 
you!”’ Gosling half got to his feet, his head 
thrown back jn ashen terror. “ And might 
‘ave, too, so easy! You felt me pushing of 
you, didn’t you? Coming ’ere spying and 
sniffing ——"’ His anguish seemed tochoke 
him. 

Medford had not changed his position. 
The very abjectness of the creature at his 
feet gave him an easy sense of power. But 
Gosling’s last cry had suddenly deflected 
the course of his speculations. Almodham 
was here, then; that was certain; but just 
where was he, and in what shape? A new 
fear scuttled down Medford’s spine. ; 

“So you did want to push me over?” he 


“Why? Be- 
Almodham 


| said slowly. “Why? As the quickest way 


of joining your master?” 
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The effect was more immediate than he 
had foreseen. 

Gosling, getting to his feet, stood there 
bowed and shrunken in the accusing moon- 
light. 

“Oh, God—and I ’ad you ’arf over! 
You know I did! And then—it was what 
you said about Wembley. So help me, sir, 
I felt you meant it, and it ’eld me back.” 
The man’s face was again wet with tears, 
but this time Medford recoiled from them 
as if they had been drops splashed up by a 
falling body from the foul waters below. 

Medford was silent. He did not know if 
Gosling were armed or not, but he was no 
longer afraid; only aghast, and yet shud- 
deringly lucid. 

Gosling continued to ramble on half 
deliriously. 

“And if only that Evian ’ad of come. 
I don’t believe it’d ever 'ave crossed your 
mind, if only you'd ‘ave had your Evian 
regular, now would it? But you say ’e 
walks—and I knew he would! Only 
what was I to do with him, with you turn- 
ing up like that the very day?” 

Still Medford did not move. 

“And ’im driving me to madness, sir, 
sheer madness, that same morning. Will 
you believe it? The very week before you 
come, I was to sail for England and ’ave 
my ‘oliday, a ‘ole month, sir—and I was 
entitled to six, if there was any justice—a 
month in ’Ammersmith, sir, in a 
cousin’s ‘ouse, and the chance to see 
Wembley thoroughly; and then ’e ’eard 
you was coming, sir, and ’e was bored and 
lonely ’ere, you understand—’e ’ad to have 
new excitements provided for ’im or ’e ’d 
go off ’is bat—and when ’e ’eard you were 
coming, ’e come out of his black mood in a 
flash and was ’arf crazy with pleasure, and 
said, ‘I’ll keep ’im ’ere all winter—a remark- 
able young man, Gosling—just my kind.’ 
And when I says to him ‘And ’ow about my 
‘oliday?’ he stares at me with those stony 
eyes of ’is and says, ‘’Oliday? Oh, to be 
sure; why, next year—we'll see what can 
be done about it next year.’ Next year, 
sir, as if °e was doing me a favor! And 
that’s the way it ’ad been for nigh twelve 
years. But this time if you ’adn’t come I 
do believe I'd have got away, for he was 
getting used to ’aving Selim about ’im and 
his ‘ealth was never better—and, well, I 
told ‘im as much, and ’ow a man ’ad his 
rights after all, and my youth was going, 
and me that ’ad served him so well chained 
up ere like 'is watchdog, and always next 
year and next year—and, well, sir, ’e just 
laughed, sneering-like and lit ’is cigarette. 
‘Oh, Gosling, cut it out,’ ’e says. 

“He was on the very spot where you are 
now, sir; and ’e turned to walk into the 
‘ouse. And it was then I ’it’m. He wasa 
heavy man, and he fell against the well 
curb. And you expected any minute—oh, 
my God!” 

Gosling’s voice died out in a strangled 
murmur. 

Medford, at his last words, had invol- 
untarily shrunk back a few feet. The 
two men stood in the middle of the court 
and stared at each other without speaking. 
The moon, swinging high above the battle- 
ments, sent a searching spear of light down 
into the guilty darkness of the well. 
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my nerves are a-tingle, and that even today, 
after all these years of experience, I am no 
more immune to that feeling of awe than I 
was at the outset of my career. I make a 
busty survey of the various pieces of ap- 
paratus; one glance assures me everything 
is in its proper place. I see the members of 
the company standing in the wings, alert in 
every fiber to the importance of this mo- 
ment; the girls ready for the signal which 
calls them forth for the introductory dance. 
Their nerves, like mine, are keyed to « 
high pitch, though I have tried to relieve 
the strain with a word of encouragement or 
a bit of fun 

“Play ball," I eall out as I move back 
hastily to the wing of the second entrance. 
The electrician calls “lights,” the stage is 
flooded with a brilliant glare, the curtain 
rises at a given cue and the action of the 
performance starts at a certain strain of the 
music. 

Now the machine has begun to function; 
in a few moments more I am to step before 
this committee of judges arrayed before us 
and hear their quick verdict-—is the mecha- 
nism properly oiled and working smoothly 
or does it creak and falter? I am prancing 
around on my toes and swinging my arms 
like a man trying to get warm; it is my 
way of gathering physical pep for my en- 
trance. I am oblivious to every other thing 
in the world except the vital things re- 
quired of myself at this moment—that is a 
psychic trick I have learned through ex- 
perience. A flood of good cheer toward 
humanity surges through my heart, a kindly 
feeling for every person in the theater. 

Long experience has taught me that the 
crux of my fortunes is whether I can liter- 
ally radiate good will toward the audience. 
There is only one way to do it, and that is 
to feel it, You can fool the eyes and the 
minds of the audience, but you can’t fool 
their hearts 


Love at First Sight 


It is at this crucial period of the perform- 
ance that the thought is uppermost in my 
mind that the very ealling of a magician 
is a challenge to his audience. I can sense 
what is going on in the minds of those who 
sit in judgment before me. 

“This fellow thinks he is clever, and he 
is going to fool us," they are thinking; then 
they brace themselves in their seats and 
resolve to ferret out his devices for decep- 
tion. it is a battle to a quick decision, If 
they succeed, their respect is gone; if they 
lose, their approbation manifests itself in 
generous applause, It is all over in a flash, 
a few moments after you have made your 
first bow. They decide then and there 
whether they will like you. If they ap- 
prove, half the game is won. 

I may deceive and entertain a lukewarm 
audience to a degree, but it is impossible to 
register that personal hit or success which 
every performer understands so perfectly, 
regardless of applause. What does it avail 
me to fool their eyes and deceive their 
minds unless I win their hearts? It means 
simply this: that technic has triumphed and 
personality failed, But the one victery does 
not counterbalance the other defeat; and 
between the two I should prefer triumph on 
the side of personality. And still more, I 
prefer that the succeas be twofold. That is 
why I attach such weight to my first con- 
tact with the audience and why I try to 
make it an easy, graceful thing which will 
put us on a plane of understanding instead 
of —of a collision. 

The entente cordiale must be a rapid- 
fire thing, signed, sealed and delivered, all 
in the course of a few moments. No time 
for any diplomatic dickerings; it must be 
as explosive as love at first sight. I am 
geared to this and I must make them re- 
sponsive, So the first few tricks are those 
which bring me into close contact with the 
audience, requiring their participation. If 
I can induce a stranger sitting in a box to 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


reach in the air, catch an imaginary card 
and toss it to me, I have won a bigger vic- 
tory than the audience realizes. But it is 
upon that famous institution of life in this 
country, the American boy, that I rely 
chiefly to weld the cord of sympathy. He 
is splendid, a precious asset for the magi- 
cian. Indeed, I do not know what we of the 
black-art profession would do without spon- 
taneous youth to assist us in the presenta- 
tion of our goods. 


Taut Nerves and a Loose Line 


When I take a shower of cards from a 
boy’s mouth and he and the audience laugh 
in unison I realize that the barrier is crum- 
pling fast. It is then time for the Rising- 
Card trick, one that has a deep place in my 
heart because I mystified Herrmann the 
Great with it in the days when I was trying 
to get a foothold. I select a boy who has 
his father with him. He has named one of 
the five cards which are to rise at a given 
signal. I tell him to call to the card to ap- 
pear. Our eyes are all turned to the stage 
to see his card rise, but nothing happens. 
I turn again to the youngster and explain 
quickly that the only way he can get this 
particular card to come forth from the pack 
is by pulling his father’s hair—it’s that kind 
of card. The boy does it, the card ap- 
pears, the crowd laughs and the day is won 
for me. This daring piece of byplay has 
driven away the last vestige of restraint. 

The machine a magician operates is as 
delicate as a Swiss watch and more com- 
plicated because of the multiplicity of hu- 
man parts. Fear that everything may not 
be in just its proper place, or that he or his 
assistants may miscalculate the hairline 
timing required to keep it running smoothly, 
is his obsession. It haunts him all the time, 
but-never more than when an emergency 
is arising offstage. I can only guess what is 
going on behind the scenes from the sounds 
that come to my ears, and in the tension of 
the moment I may imagine that extremely 
dangerous situations are threatening. 

One night, after concluding the Lady and 
the Lion illusion, the cage containing the 
lion was wheeled offstage, and I proceeded 
with another illusion, one in which a girl 
takes part and requires my closest atten- 
tion. I had hardly started when I heard 
confusion behind the scenes, where the 
lion’s cage had been pushed. Apparatus 
was being shifted, there was a buzzing of 
subdued exclamations and hastily given or- 
ders; then a crash as some heavy object 
fell. 

Above the aoise, which was plainly dis- 
cernible to me, but not loud enough to 
reach the ears of the audignce, I heard 
George shout, “De lion’s loose; de lion’s 
loose.” 

There was the sound of running feet, as 
though everyone backstage was scurrying 
to a place of safety. The whole picture of 
what had happened flashed before my eyes. 
The overturned cage—opened doors—the 
infuriated lion —the frightened company 
fleeing for their lives. My heart almost 
stood still, . 

I doubt whether my brain ever worked 
faster. If I stopped the trick I was perform- 
ing and gave any evidence of undue ex- 
citement, the audience would be thrown 
into confusion, possibly a panic; and the 
illusion would be spoiled, though that was 
trifling by comparison. I must go on; I 
must not let the audience know of any 
peril until we were all actually confronted 
with it. And I did go on, hoping for the 


best, but expecting every moment to see 
the lion come bounding on the stage. I lis- 
tened intently for every sound, and when 
the noise at last began to quiet down I con- 
eluded that through some act of Providence 
the lion had been recaptured and restored 
to his cage. But my nerves were still shaky 
when I hurried to the wings at the close of 
the act and sought George. 

“George, how in the name of heaven did 
the lion get loose?”’ I cried. 

“De lion get loose? What you talkin’ 
‘bout, boss?”’ There was a puzzled look 
on George's face. 

“Didn't I hear you cry out just a few 
moments ago that the lion was loose?” I 
demanded. 

George’s mouth opened wide and his 
pearly white teeth glistened as he threw 
back his head and roared with laughter. 

“No; I didn’t say nothin’ ’bout de lion 
bein’ loose. What I says, boss, was ‘de 
line’s loose, de line’s loose.” You knows 
what I means, boss—de lines what we use 
in de pulleys—de ropes.” 

And for the first time since I had heard 
that ominous cry from the wings I realized 
that such a catastrophe as my imagination 
had conjured up could not possibly have 
happened, because of the construction of 
the cage. The whole thing appealed to my 
sense of humor and I joined with George 
and the others in the laugh they were hav- 
ing at the expense of the boss. Then sud- 
denly I paused, looked serious again and 
tried to throw a little scare into George’s 
heart. 

“Some day, George, that lion is likely to 
get out of his cage; then what will you do?” 

“'Deed, boss, if dat lion gits outa de 
cage Ise gwine ter jump in and close de 
doah.” 


The Lady and the Lion 


It was this same Lady and the Lion illu- 
sion which brought about the most thrilling 
stage experience I have had in the thirty- 
five years I have entertained the public 
in all parts of the world. It happened at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, some ten years 
ago. In the illusion, a girl jumps into a 
cloth-covered cabinet and instantly van- 
ishes, there being in her place a ferocious 
lion, pacing back and forth behind the bars. 
The apparatus is so constructed that the 
girl’s exit from the cage and the lion’s en- 
trance are simultaneous. It is the action of 
the girl opening the door through which she 
passes from the cabinet that releases the 
catch to the door of the lion’s compartment. 
Her exit must be perfectly timed to insure 
her personal safety and also to make it a 
complete illusion for the audience. 

It is necessary that its mechanism be in 
perfect working order, for lions make no 
allowances for rusty hinges or broken 
parts. An athletic young chap whom I had 
performing in this act before I substituted 
a girl, used to make it a practice to oil the 
hinges five minutes before the illusion was 
presented. A visitor backstage asked him 
one night why he exercised such extreme 
precaution. 

“T have just about two-fifths of a second 
to get out of this door on one side before 
the lion enters the other,” he explained. 
“If I’m a fifth of a second late I can’t ex- 
plain it to the iion. He works in fifths of 
seconds too.” . 

That day in Chattanooga, we had been 
repairing the cage, and the workmen had 
neglected to screw one of the hinges to the 
floor. In our subsequent inspection of the 
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cage, this oversight, for some reason, was 
not discovered. The first we knew of it was 
when the emergency was full upon us—at 
the evening performance when the girl at- 
tempted to make her hasty exit. The door 
opened wide enough to release the catch of 
the lion’s compartment and then jammed 
before she could squeeze through the small 
opening. The lion was in the cabinet with 
her. She was unable to make her escape. 
Even as I became aware of the delay, I 
heard the girl give a low sharp cry. I 
sprang behind the curtain, which was still 
lowered and obscured the girl’s plight from 
the audience, and raised the swinging front 
of the cage, at the same instant seizing a 
long pole which I use to show that the cab- 
inet is empty. The lion was advancing on 
the girl, but my sudden appearance di- 
verted his attention for the needed fraction 
of asecond. I jammed the pole ac him with 
all the force of my right arm and the point 
lodged in his opened mouth, a miracle of 
luck. My left hand grasped a large auto- 
matic pistol I always carry in this act. 


Tricks the Boys See Through 


Meanwhile the men in the rear of the 
cage had seen the danger and were working 
like mad to release the jammed door. In 
a few moments they succeeded in opening 
it, and the girl escaped. I let the front of 
the cage swing back into place, snapped the 
safety lock and slipped out to the stage from 
behind the curtains. It had all happened 
in a flash, not a word had been spoken by 
any of us, and a glance at the audience 
assured me that no one had sensed that 
anything unusual was taking place. My 
momentary absence had not even been no- 
ticed. The audience regarded it as a part 
of the act and was eagerly waiting to see 
the completion of the illusion. 

The cue for the cabinet curtains to be 
drawn aside is a shot from a “ magic”’ pistol, 
which I carry for this purpose. I gave the 
signal and the curtains were drawn. The 
girl had vanished. The lion had taken her 
place. And the mystified audience gave the 
expected applause. It was music to my 
ears and a sedative to my unstrung nerves. 

The public’s idea of a magic show is a 
theater plentifully sprinkled with confed- 
erates, who step forth to the stage at the 
magician’s bidding and assist him in the 
deceptions. No impression could be more 
erroneous. I carry only one confederate 
in my company, and his principal mission 
is not to work with me ana help me, but 
to get the crowd started toward the stage 
at such times when the response to my call 
for volunteers is slow. Never do I employ 
a child as a confederate. Those who come 
upon the stage are either strange to me 
or occasionally the sons or daughters of 
friends who are there to be entertained pre- 
cisely as other children are. 

Children are the joy of my existence; I 
love them and their little expressions of 
interest as they try to catch me in a trick. 
Sometimes I think it is the deep, deep affec- 
tion I have for my daughter Jane, now 
approaching sixteen, our only child, which 
makes me delight so in the company of 
children. Jane has revealed to me all the 
beauty and glory of the child mind, and I 
say now that the world has nothing finer to 
exhibit. 

And would you believe that it is these 
same children of whom I speak who are the 
quickest to detect the tricks of a magician? 
The bright boys of fourteen and fifteen 
years who have learned the knack of mental 
concentration are the ones to put the arts 
and wiles of the neeromancer to their 
severest test. The battle I have with these 
youngsters never fails to put me on my 
mettle and to spur my sporting instinct to 
its highest pitch. I am trying to deceive, 
they are trying to detect, and having a 
keen appreciation of these able foemen I 
never let down my guard. The mind of a 

(Continued on Page 128) 














In almost any drug store you will find 20, 
30, even 40, different kinds of dentifrices. 
Many people buy these dentifrice J ‘ 
changing from one to another. They seem 
disappointed. They brush their teeth regu 
larly . yet they still have painful decay 
and gum diseases . . . Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than mere clean- 
ing. They must also be protected at Tur 
DANGER LINE. 

! 


Lue first teeth are family events! 


They are greeted with more or less cele- 
bration. Then—too often—they are neg- 
lected. “‘They’ll be out soon,” so many 
parents say. “What do they matter?” 
Yet regular care of the first, or baby, 
teeth will practically assure sound, regu- 
Jar, permanent teeth—and if this same 


care is continued, an assurance of sound 
teeth and healthy gums throughout life 
is the reward. 

Careful observation has demonstrated 
that when children’s mouths are kept 
clean and in a healthy condition by the 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The: 


use of a safe and efficient dentifrice, the 
children are protected to a great degree 
from the common diseases of childhood. 
Decay begins early 

Decay of the teeth begins shortly after 
the first teeth appear. It 
actively in the pits and crevices on the 
grinding surfaces of the teeth, and at 
that vital place where teeth meet gums, 
The Danger Line. This is especially true 
at The Danger Lyne between the teeth where 
a tooth-brush cannet reach, and where the 
most dangerous decay is apt to begin. 


occurs most 


Selecting a safe dentifrice 
The selection of a safe dentifrice 1s imper 
ative—a dentifrice which cannot injure 
the tender mouth of the child, but which 
will protect against the acids that cause 
decay. Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, is the 
ideal dentifrice for children, and this is 
why: It contains more than 50% of pure, 





oments that add years of health 





) 


d Danger Line 


palatable Sguibb’s Milk of Magnesia; 
enough to neutralize for hours after use 
the acids which attack teeth and gums; 
it contains no grit; it is pleasantly fla 
vored, and it is harmless even if swallowed. 

Children like Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
and many mothers have found it a great 
aid in teaching the little ones the habit 
of oral cleanliness. Teach your children 
to use Squibb’s—and as a natural conse 
quence they will keep on using it in 


later life. At druggists’ —40 cents a tube. 


Squipp’s Mitk or MaGnesta—The Standard of Quality -—from 
hich Squibh’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by pi 
icians everywhere. It may be purchased in large and small bot 

from your druggist. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibb’ Milk of Magnesia 
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r. 8. G. Barnhart, in Colum- 
hich Curtis Woodwork is 
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BEAUTY 
WITH STRENGTH 
IN THIS STAIR BY 

CURTIS 









































A new Curtis door design (C-317) for these who like 
t ne- panel door with the panel relieved by mold. 
‘. This door has the narrow stiles and rails which 
count for the greater beauty of all doors by Curtis 
‘ding around the panel i reality a part of 

Neo nati bole pear in the door 

with practically 
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The casing around the door 
im the picture 
surface makes a much more 
beautiful 

common flat casing 


Its molded 


than the 


Once in, your wood- 
work stays in to please 
or displease for life 


NCE in your house, your wood- 

work stays in to please you or dis- 
please you day after day. The fatal mis- 
take in building is to forget until you 
begin to decorate, that woodwork of 
poor taste or ugly character defeats every 
effort to create harmony and charm. 
Woodwork has more decorative value 
than any other building material. Unless 
you choose wisely, your home will nev- 
er have that beauty you want it to have. 
Curtis Woodwork is beautiful be- 
cause workmen of high skill mold se- 
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BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 


lected woods exactly to true designs 
The doors and window's are not only 
mechanically perfect—they are classic 
in every line. 

The mantels, cabinets and stairwork 
offer not only everlasting strength but 
everlasting beauty in'addition. Thecas- 
ings, moldings and paneling not only 
trim the walls and openings but, by 
the grace and beauty of their lines, they 
help your entire scheme of decoration. 

Now easy to have beautiful 
woodwork 

Builders of expensive homes have al- 
ways realized the importance of beau- 
tiful woodwork. To be sure of getting 
it, they employed architects to “detail” 
it especially for them. 
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Section through stile of 
panel door showing the 
pleas ing ovo lo molding 
that is characteristic of the 
doors in the Curtis line 
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No matter how inexpensive a house you 
intend to build you can afford a beaw 
tiful mantel like this, Ov you can bave 
several fireplaces, with this mantel m 
the bedrooms. This is design C616 ia 
the home of Dr. O. H. Sellenings, Bex 
ley, Columbus, Obie 
















INTERIOR DOORS 
’ ’ 
ARE 
BACKGROUND 
J, G iN 1 
Just how important interor doors are as 
bac kground for furniture and decorations ss 
easily seen in this picture from the home of 
Mr. W. G. Barnhart. They are large units 
and can have great decorative value in mass 
and color as well as architectural quality 
and every-day utility. Two kinds of interior 
doors are shown here. The giass door opens 
upon the breakfast room. It shuts off 
sounds and odors between the rooms but 
permits the passage of light. Its beauty lies 
in its good proportions and the interesting 
division of the glass area into smal! panes 
This is Curtis door C-231 
The other door js an cight pane! design of 
unusually good details, a design derived 
from the paneled interiors of Elizabethan 
England. It is best used in the interior with 
stained woodwork, as here, and is especially 
suited to the room with paneled walls. This 
door has been used successtully in houses 
of varying types, from half timber English 
houses to Spanish and Italian houses 
































The door is Design C-405 and is made in oa! 
In ordinary sizes it sells at about $14.00 
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Must Have Beautiful Woodwork 


Today, builders of homes of all sizes can Why Curtis Woodwork ing and cutting and fitting on the job, 
have beautiful woodwork, too. And it usually brings an actual saving. 
they save the extra expense of made- 
to-order construction. 


is not high priced 

While Curtis Woodwork has been de- 
signed by well known architects of 
high standing, with ideas drawn from 
the finesthousesin England and Amer- 
ica, this masterful work has not in- 
creased the cost. For Curtis Wood- 
work is produced in large quantities. 
Although not to be compared with or- The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
dinary woodwork in design, workman- 430 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 

ship, quality of materials or strength See Fonte & Paine Ee, Comes Wee nee Dan be 


% ce . ‘ y peka Ragees Curtis & Yale & hog Werpapa; ss urtis 
of construction, Curtis Woodwork — Bros: & Co., Clinton, lowa; Curtis: Yale-Holland Co. Minne 


apolis, Minnesota; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ilinois { 


You can secure Curtis Woodwork east 

of the Rockies through lumber deal- 

ers who handle the line. Consult our / 
' catalog in the Curtis dealer's office. 

“Curtis Woodwork” (40 pages) con- 

tains valuable information. Write for 

it and for the name of nearest dealer. 


You and your architect or builder can 
nowselect appropriate designs from the 
Curtis dealer’s stock or from his Curtis 
Catalog. These items are manufac- 
tured in advance of your needs. Confine 
your selections to Curtis sizes and de- 
signs and there will be no errors in 
production, and no disappointments so 
common with made-to-order millwork. 


And every Curtis article is not only of 
known design, but is uniformly of the 
sameconstruction as every other similar 
article. Becauseall aremade by one man- 


ufacturer, and according to definite 
standards of construction. U R | S VO O DWO R K 


MOLDINGS ’ TRIM ’ ae wes rar TS ie a ia. ar N TWORK } 


Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis Companies In 


costs practically the same. Yet when corporated Eastern Sales Office 25 West 44th St., New York City 
all expense is included, such as sand- CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, CLINTON, IOWA 
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hoy of fourteen or fifteen has not become 
confused by theoretical things. To him the 
direct route is shortest. For the solution of 
a complex trick he seeks the simplest ex- 
planation. It is invariably the right one, 
and when his keen vision has apparently 
penetrated the mask my only foil against 
him is my continual patter. If this fails and 
{ see that he has discovered how an illusion 
is executed I at once make a confidant of 
him 

You've guessed it exactly,” I assure 
him in an undertone. “‘ Now keep it to your- 
self and help me fool the rest of them.”” The 
idea of being in league with the magician 
thrills him. He remains absolutely mute 
regarding his discovery and will actually 
help to carry on the deception. 
| refer to the ages of fourteen or fifteen 
pecifically for the reason that I have found 
who has passed that mark is ordi- 
retiring disposition and 


the boy 
narily of a more 
shrinks from making himself conspicuous 
seventeen and upward he has 
class and no 

abandon of the young- 
It is not difficult 

to deceive him, for his eyes look in the di- 


his mind is 


At sixteen, 
reached the self-conscious 


longer has the frank 


ter afew years his junior 


rection to which I point and 


waved entirely by my flow of patter 


Spotting the Nuisances 


The iUlusions which bring volunteers to 
the stage are known professionally as com- 


had five or six such 


mittee acta. I formerly 
1 


acts as a part of the performance, but ex- 
ept for those of the matinées which bring 
this year, there will 


children to the stage 


be only one. In reducing the nuraber, I 
have acceded to the wishes of the audience 
and not to my own personal likes and dis- 
I vrefer the committee There 
aving ali kinds of humanity 


only a few inches away 


likes acts, 


is a zeat to hi 
standing at times 
from ihe secret apparatus which mystifies 
them and being unable to detect it 

the 


dull-witted man who lacks concentration, 


I even welcome the trouble maker 


is devoid of any sense of embarrassment, 


doesn't care what he does, and whose mind 
continually. He requires 
I administer it by means 
of a strong pressure on the arm and a vol- 
It usually restores him 


and eyes rove 


special treatment 


ley of expletives 
to his 

You may have noticed that when a com- 
mittee always 
stand at the head of the runway to meet 
the volunteers as they step upon the stage 


SENSES, 


act is being organized I 


rhe purpose of this is something else than 
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merely greeting my visitors from the audi- 
ence. I want to see the type of men I have 
to deal with, to make a quick study of 
character and a hurried analysis of physiog- 
nomy and to place each in his own groove 
for future use. You will pardon the ap- 
parent vanity when I say that these rapid 
calculations seldom go amiss. I am looking 
particularly for three classes of men—the 
student, the solid type of business man and 
the trouble maker. I am aiming to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to favor the stu- 
dent and the solid chap, and to relegate the 
eccentrics and dull wits to back seats where 
they cannot interfere with the enjoyment 
of the audience. There are not many of 
these, but you can never tell when they may 
appear, and it is advisable to guard against 
the ludicrous things they can do to upset 
the smoothness of the performance. A code 
of signals understood by my assistants re- 
moves them from the danger zone 


Baffled Professors 


The solid citizen, or perhaps I had better 
call him the average man, is not hard to 
mystify. He brings to the magician’s stage 
a well-balanced, orderly mind, a keen in- 
terest to observe and learn, a prompt_re- 
sponsiveness to the instructions he receives 
in the magician’s patter and, above all, the 
of a gentleman He is not self- 
conscious, but he does not welcome the 
spotlight. His eyes will gaze upon the 
things he is requested to scrutinize, while 
his mind is absorbing and analyzing the 
words he hears. A good trick to him is a 
good trick; he will admit that he has failed 
utterly to penetrate the mystery of it and 
he will be enthusiastic in his praise. I know 
the type immediately. There is no jarring 
note of small vanity in his make-up; there 
is not the remotest chance that he will 
suddenly spring to his feet and ery aloud 
that he has discovered “ how it is done,” as 
the eccentrics and dull wits do in the mis- 
taken belief that they will be applauded for 
their cleverness; but there is a congenital 
power of discernment which might explain 
many things to his satisfaction, were he 
willing to play the game unfairly. 

Disregarding the abnormal, vainglorious 
species, as expressed in the eccentric and 
slow-thinking classes, I now come to two 
groups of men who are ultra-distinctive in 
their relation to the black art—those who 
are the easiest to deceive and those who are 
the most difficult. The profound student is 
the easiest-—the bsokworm, the scientist, 
the man of letters and the psychologist 
none so much so as “he college professor who 


spirit 
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spends all his time in the study of the very 
values the magician finds most useful and 
employs constantly. For after all, legerde- 
main and psychology have a most intimate 
relationship. The magician is nothing if 
not a psychologist; scarcely a moment 
passes that he is not resorting to it to meet 
the changing situations which are forever 
developing in his performance. And it is his 
own brother psychologist he finds easiest to 
deceive. 

In several cities I visit each year, I al- 
ways find a group of these professors of 
psychology in attendance at the show. 
When I call for volunteers they are among 
the first to respond. I know many of them 
well, 

“This time we are going to get you, 
Thurston,” they will say to me laughingly. 
And a little later they leave the stage as 
completely baffled as ever, though equally 
unsatisfied. On occasions I have tried dar- 
ing experiments with them. One especially 
likable chap in New York is constantly 
challenging me. Once I seized his wrist and 
deliberately moved his hand back and forth 
not more than an inch from the secret ap- 
paratus used in the levitation act, in which 
a woman is suspended in mid-air. But his 
eyes were unseeing, and he was actually no 
nearer the solution than if he had been ten 
miles away from the stage. Why? It is be- 
cause he has absolute mastery of concen- 
tration. His mind is centered completely on 
what I am doing. It is too thoroughly 
trained to wander; it always follows the 
line laid out for it. And it is the same with 
all psychologists. 


Too Used to Tricks 


The hardest to deceive are lawyers and 
preachers. It is not that they are dis- 
courteous, like the dullard, or that they do 
not concentrate on my actions and conver- 
sation; on the other hand, they are both 
polite and attentive to a degree. It is be- 
cause they do not suffer stage fright and 
lose their poise when they step before the 
footlights, as most persons do, that their 
powers of observation remain unimpaired. 
They are accustomed to being before the 
public and are at perfect ease; indeed, their 
mental faculties have undoubtedly been 
sharpened in a subconscious way by the 
very task at hand. I believe it applies to 
most men and women whose work is of this 
nature—that they automatically become 
more alert when they step upon the ros- 
trum and realize that hundreds of eyes are 
focused upon them and hundreds of ears 
listening to them. 
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In particular it is the legal mind which is 
constantly throwing out a challenge to the 
magician. It has had a special training to 
plumb the depths of uncertainty—to reject 
what appears on the surface and to seek 
other causes than the obvious. Magic con- 
sists largely of circumstantial evidence. It 
is the member of the bar, the lawyer or 
jurist, who above all others understands 
that circumstantial evidence is tricky and 
at times unreliable. He is never deluded 
into believing that the things which seem to 
happen on the magician’s stage actually do 
happen. He knows that my patter is a 
mask, and while he hears it all he is not de- 
ceived by it. 

Deceit in mankind is the quality he has 
been schooled to expect and te be con- 
stantly on the watch for in the court room; 
in the magician’s presence it is openly and 
admittedly a game of deceit, and the law- 
yer brings into play every faculty at his 
command to locate it—his natural acute- 
ness in this direction and his impassiveness 
to public appearance. 


A Masgician’s Allies 


You might fancy that it is disconcerting 
when a trick is discovered by one of the 
volunteers from the audience. It is not 
Sometimes I am even glad when some mem- 
ber of the committee sees how an illusion is 
accomplished or imagines he sees, for it 
starts a controversy among those to whom 
he makes known his discovery. A contro- 
versy is helpful. It stimulates greater in- 
terest, and when I become aware that one 
is in progress it is certainly no business of 
mine to discourage it. If I find, as I do on 
the average of once a month, that someone 
has actually seen things not intended for his 
eyes, I center a great deal of attention on 
that individual to make him an ally in- 
stead of a menace—a strong pressure on the 
arm for certain types, accompanied by a 
bombardment of words; an appeal to 
the vanity of the vainglorious, a frank 
acknowledgment that he actually has 
solved the mystery to the smart youngster, 
the solid business man, the lawyer, the 
preacher and those of that class. There is a 
special treatment for every kind. The art 
of the magician is to understand human 
nature well enough to know at a moment’s 
glance which variety of treatment is the 
right one to apply. 

Opera glasses are taboo at a magic show, 
since some tricks can be detected through 
them. When Harry Kellar, who proclaimed 
me his successor in 1907, would discover 

Continued on Page 133) 
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Pive of Thurston's Tilusions, Which Require the Services of More Than a Dozen Assistants 
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Yes, the Topcoat 
Will be Popular 


The topcoat promises to be 

more than ever popular this 

spring—with a tendency 

towards high, accentuated 

shoulders, and the sugges- 
tion of a waistline 


















There were present _ _- 


1000 
LEADERS OF MEN! 


i was November 19, 1925, at a method that actually improves 
certain famous hotel on Fifth them. 
Avenue. Athousand business men Hesels din tieniks: Saetcel of 


—captains of industry, great met- jot metal pressed against the sur- 


chants, important men in the in- face of the fabric (as with a hand 
dustry and commerce of the nation iron, the temperature of which 


—wereassemblingtohearaspeech annot be controlled), 


by the President. the garment is pressed The New Business Suit 


High, broad shoulders, notched lapels, 
Two newspaper men stood under a cloth surface. anda hint of body-conforming lines witl 


watching as the guests arrived. Hot, sterilizing steam is snows * ditranehing mos of 
“Self-made, almost to a man,” caused to surge through 
ck enw. the goods, “‘mellowing” the cloth, 
“And nota pair of baggy breeches and eg the nap. ‘Then, this 
tis chies Sele cath iad cota steam is drawn off, and the gar- 
. : ment set by the Hoff-Man Vacuum 
Indeed, a characteristic of suc- Process—a patented, exclusive fea- 
cessful men everywhere is careful ture of Hoff-Man Pressing. As a 
attention to clothes—suchas Hoff- result, clothes pressed by the 
Man service makes possible. The HoffMan Method are really re- 
Hoff-Man Press makes it as easy _freshed, holdtheir shape better, 
to wear well-pressed clothes as to and look new fora longer time. 
wear a white collar. 


















































If you wear good clothes, 
Let’s say, for example, that you try this service next time 
have a suit that needs valeting. your suit needs pressing. 
You phone your dyer and cleaner, Call any good dyer and clean- 
or your tailor, and ask for Hoff er, tailor, or presser, and ask for 
Man service. With his it by name—Hoff-Man Pressing. 
An Old Friend Hoft-Man Press he is _ It will assure for your clothes that 
Back for Sport enigues to serve you well-pressed look that marks the 


Many a well drewed man quickly —your clothes successfulman. United States Hoff- 





Another Favorite 


will wear the Norfolkagain are pressed in a mini- man Machinery Corporation, 105 Sack Suit 
—an old favorite more fa- ; 
vored than ever mum of time, and by a_ Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Another favorite sack sat 


wil! show broad lapels, with 
peaks pointing shoulder 


ward. Here, too, there's an 


| HOFF-MAN PRESSES Sens 


There is a Hoff-Man Steam Garment Press for every pressing purpose. Write for information. 





For For Dyeing and For For Clothing For Knit Goods For Clubs, 
} Tailoring Cleaning Clothing Stores Manufacturing Manufacturing Hotels, Ships, etc. 
‘ The famous Hoff-Man A complete line of forming Presses of all kinds for A complete line of presses A complete line of special- Presses for the valet depart- 
Model 8A—anall-around and shaping presses. busheling and valeting. for all under-pressing and ized presses for all finish- ment. 
press. off-pressing operations. ing operations, 


© 1926, U. S. H. M. Corp 


DRESS WELL...PRESS WELL...AND SUCCEED 
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The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Chio. 
Gentiomen: 
Please aend your booklet describing the new 
Claes 1800 National Cash Register, without cont 
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ready: 





—a brand new 


National Cash Register 


Many startling features —Beautiful streamline construction 
Dignified appearance — Suited to any type fixtures 


STRIKING appearance! Improved per- 
formance! Added convenience! Low 
price! They’re all here. 


Business needed this new machine 
—merchants told us what they wanted 
—we produced it. 

It prints and issues receipts. 

The detail strip is always in sight 
and easy to read. 

Transactions are indicated on a 
single line. 

All totals are shown on easily read 
counters. 

All records are kept under lock 
and key. 


This beautiful machine looks well 
anywhere —a dignified, handsome 
store fixture. Send the coupon 
for free descriptive booklet. 


This new National is added to our 
great line of more than 500 different 
types and sizes, built to meet every 
business need. 


All Nationals sold on easy terms. 
Liberal allowances. Nationals are 


priced as low as $75, $100, $125, 
$150 and up. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Cash Registers 
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The Spread Red Eagle is the National 
emblem of the Independent Oil Men 
of America—a non-profit organiza- 
tion conducting a publicity campaign 
in the interest of Independent Oil. 


Buy at 
this Sign 


POOLED 
Resources 


Gasolines—Motor Oils—Tractor Oils 


and all other petroleum products sold under the Spread Red 
Eagle combine the convenience of local service with the 
stabilized resources of a great national organization. 


ay Each member of this association has back of him, sub- 
Bi Soy SOLIN ject to call, the experience and tested recommendations 
> of one of the most able staffs of lubricating engineers 

in this country. 

Wherever you are, or wherever you go, you will in- 
variably receive courteous, conscientious service and uni- 
form quality of gasoline and motor oil under the sign 
of the Spread Red Eagle—the pledge of local depend- 
ability, backed by National responsibility. 


INDEPENDENT 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN OF AMERICA 


—a non-profit organization conducting a publicity campaign 
in the interest of Independent Oil 


Association Offices: 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Write for the Spread Red Eagle booklet, “The Story Back of Independent Oil”’ 
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them in the audience he would stop the per- 
formance until the person using them had 
laid them aside. My own procedure at such 
times is almost the reverse of this. I step 
to the footlights and, addressing the man 
with the glasses, invite him to come to the 
stage that he may use them more effec- 
tively. 

“Now adjust the glasses for the shorter 
range,”’ I advise him, when he has mounted 
the platform, making sure that the lenses 
are not pointed toward vulnerable spots 
while he is in the act of doing this. Then I 
tell him to use the glasses to his heart’s con- 
tent and lead him around on a tour of in- 
spection. But he does not see anything he 
should not. Though he is unaware of it, I 
am helping him to move the glasses around 
in half-jerky movements which prevent his 
eyes from resting too long upon any single 
object. He sees less than he would without 
them, but heis convinced, nevertheless, that 
they have been useful. 

I am often confronted with the tempta- 
tion to say something smart at the expense 
of a person who tries to disrupt the perform- 
ance by diverting attention to himself, 
occasionally in a spectacular manner. But 
cheap wit is an unstable weapon in the 
hands of the public performer; its reaction 
is certain to engulf him in time. 

I have said that the very nature of this 
form of entertaining requires that the 
magician be the whole show. That is an 
accurate statement of fact; and yet, stand- 
ing by itself, it can be easily misconstrued. 
The other side of the picture is the invalu- 
able contribution his assistants make to- 
ward projecting him as the whole show. 
Much of our success is due to these com- 
petent and loyal assistants, many of whom 
have been with me for years, ranging from 
twenty-seven downward. They perform 
their tasks with all the vigor and spon- 
taneity of playing a game. Their skill must 
be as close to perfect as the operation of hu- 
man mechanism allows, their mental vision 
of the kind that will grasp an unusual situ- 
ation quickly and meet it, and their timing 
the essence of accuracy. With all of us it is 
an endless drill to coérdinate the human 
and mechanical elements for frictionless 
We guard against mistakes as we 
And still we make them. 


action. 
would a plague. 


Watching for Mistakes 


At every performance a girl stands just 
offstage constantly watching for mistakes, 
and jots down in a notebook a record of any 
little happening that seems to mar the 
smoothness of the action. And in the audi- 
ence sits the real supervising chief of the 
show, Mrs. Thurston. She occupies a dif- 
ferent seat every night, pencil and notebook 
in hand, and my eyes begin searching for 
her as soon asI[ step upon thestage. Richard 
Mansfield once said that he could recognize 
persons’ faces up to the eighth row, but not 
beyond. I can see everyone in the down- 
stairs seats, for the theater is brilliantly 
lighted throughout the performance. I have 
no trouble locating her. 

Every few moments I glance toward Mrs. 
Thurston to see whether she has any mes- 
sage to telegraph to me through our own 
code of signals. If I am speaking too low, 
she leans forward, with a hand cupped over 
her left ear as though it was difficult for her 
to hear; and immediately I pitch my voice 
higher. If I see her going through the mo- 
tions a man makes in straightening his 
necktie, I know that mine is awry and I ad- 
just it. She may telegraph that the lights 
are too low, that I am carrying my patter 
too far, that I am taking too much chance 
of being detected, that the ventilation of 
the theater is bad, that the music is off key, 
and a hundred and one other things; what- 
ever it is, I at once give orders to have the 
trouble corrected. 

“You got that trick over in great shape,” 
she will inform me by clapping her hands 
vigorously, joining with the audience in its 
applause. 

After each performance the entire com- 
pany gathers on the edge of the stage for 


notes. The girl in the wings has made from 
twenty to thirty, and Mrs. Thurston has 
her quota. The notes vary from recording 
a serious mishap to the fault of being a frac- 
tion of a second too late. Each item is gone 
over with care, that the trouble will not be 
repeated at subsequent performances. 

In some illusions the entire company is 
employed. Cues for action are taken from 
the music, from my patter or my gestures. 
When I reach for an object to be used in a 
trick, I seldom look in that direction. I 
reach to my right and the object is there. 
I toss it away without looking, but always 
with the same motion. One of my assist- 
ants is waiting for it; they seldom miss. 
My older assistants rarely have their names 
on the notes. They are proud of their accu- 
racy, and a note is a score against the game 
we are all playing. 

Lights and colors are important. The 
slightest mistake at the switchboard may 
spoil my best illusion. We carry our own 
switchboard and most of the lighting ef- 
fects, and through the manipulation of 
these there were 142 cues flashed in our per- 
formance last season. On the road we carry 
250 pieces of baggage, the smallest box 
weighing eleven ounces and the largest 490 
pounds. The trunks are a tribute to the 
cabinetmaker’s art—full of tiny compart- 
ments, each big enough, and only big 
enough, to house the particular thing for 
which it was built. A tiny coil of horsehair 
has a compartment to itself, so has a small 
piece of wax and so have two needles. When 
we are moving, a quick glance at the box 
tells the assistant who is packing it 
whether anything is missing—an unfilled 
compartment fairly shrieks its own story. 
No trunk is locked until every section is 
filled. 


Gone Agin— Finnigin 


Our properties include fifty-two hanging 
pieces which are worked from the gallery. 
And there is also our own small menagerie, 
which extends in the size of its member ani- 
mals from my whiie Arabian horse and lion 
down to guinea pigs and rabbits, with a 
sprinkling in between of goldfish, ducks, 
roosters, pigeons and geese. The food bill 
for this collection is no small item. There 
are no dyspeptics in the company; even the 
goldfish have voracious appetites. 

One of the most interesting cities we play 
is St. Louis. The train arrives from In- 
dianapolis at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
By twelve, the first wagonload is at the 
stage door, and the curtain rises at 
2:30 p.M. We have hauled two carloads of 
baggage more than a mile, unpacked and 
put together nearly all the illusions, hung 
the scenery and lights, and while I open 
the performance, assisted by some of the 
company, the remaining effects are being 
assembled to be pushed on the stage when 
needed. 

Saturday night, the train leaves at 11:30. 
At 10:30 1 am still on the stage. We have 
hired twenty extra stage hands. As each 
illusion is finished, it is packed, loaded and 
rushed to the train in one of the waiting 
twenty large trucks. And for nineteen years 
we have never failed to catch that 11:30 
train. 

The courage often displayed by assistants 
is superb. I shall tell you of the Australian 
girl who took part in the Dida illusion when 
I was appearing in the town of Chartre’s 
Towers, Queensland, twenty years ago. A 
glass tank was brought on the stage, ex- 
hibited empty and filled with water. I cov- 
ered it with a cloth, and then, snapping the 
cloth away, revealed a girl in bathing cos- 
tume reposing at the bottom of the tank. 
Again I covered the tank, and a second girl 
appeared when the cloth was removed. 

On this occasion the first girl had emerged 
from the tank and was making her exit 
when she tripped and fell heavily on the 
stage. I stepped forward to assist her and 
found she had injured an ankle so badly 
that she was barely able to limp off the 
stage supported by one of the assistants. 
The interruption had taken more time than 
I supposed, and when I hurried back to the 
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tank and removed the cloth, I saw the 
Australian girl clinging tightly to the bar 
at the bottom of the tank. Her eyes were 
staring and expressionless as though she 
was in a trance, her grip on the bar death- 
like in its tenacity. She had lost conscious- 
ness and was actually drowning before my 
very eyes. I reached into the tank to re- 
lease her and it took every ounce of my 
strength to break her hold on the ba 
While my assistants carried her to a dress 
ing room and worked over her I called a 
physician from the audience. The curtain 
was held for ten minutes before he managed 
to bring her back to consciousness and we 
were abie to resume. 

Later that evening when she had fuily 
recovered, I asked her why she had not re- 
leased herself before the cloth had been re- 
moved from the tank. 

“Tt would have spoiled the illusion,”’ she 
answered simply. 

In my Vanishing Horse illusion, Miss 
Arline Palmer rides Beauty, my beautiful 
white Arabian horse, on to the stage, does 
a few Wild West stunts of equestrianship 
and then mounts a big platform, which is 
hoisted ten feet in the air. The horse is 
covered with a cloth and instantly van- 
ishes. 

When we were breaking-in the illusion 
at the Bronx Opera House, in New York, 
one of my assistants struck Beauty with 
a flat stick at the cue for the horse to run 
from the wings to the center of the stage, 
not knowing that the stick had a nail in it. 
Beauty took several tremendous bounds 
toward the front of the stage and reared 





up on his hind legs when he could go no far- | 
ther. His hind feet were actually in the | 
footlights and his body swaying over the | 
orchestra, with Arline clinging to the bridle. | 


She was in desperate peril, as were the 
musicians immediately beneath her. 

With one prodigious tug at the reins, she 
jerked Beauty’s head sharply to the right 
and he fell to his side, with all four feet ex- 
tending over the heads of the orchestra. 
Arline slipped gracefully from his back to 
the stage as he fell. In a few moments she 
had him on his feet, and the trick was pre- 
sented without delay. The audience seemed 
to think it was all a part of the performance 
and applauded vigorously. 

After the curtain I ran over to Arline, 
who was raised in the saddle, and who had 
been a Wild West rider with Buffaio Bill. 
She quickly waved aside the concern I felt 
over her narrow escape from death. 

“Gee, boy, that was some rarin’,”” she 
said—and there was a joyous note in her 
voice that seemed to add, “Gee, I wish 
that was a regular part of this act.” 


The Man of Mystery 


Out on the stage the magician poses as a 
mysterious being, with a calm and unruffled 
exterior that is frequently anything but a 
gauge of what is actually taking place in- 
side. There was a period in Cleveland when 
I played with a temperature ranging from 
103 to 105; and I clutched blindly at ob- 
jects, trusting my hands to do their work 
mechanically. But my most trying experi- 
ence was in Indianapolis at the time of the 
influenza epidemic, and word came to us 
that our daughter, Jane, was critically ill 
with the disease at school. Mrs. Thurston 
left hurriedly for New York. On the way 
she, too, was stricken. 


dition serious. 
Within an hour I had engaged Pullman 


reservations on all the trains Kast, ready to | 


leave at a moment’s notice, should the call 
come from my wife or daughter. The ten- 
sion had become so great by the time I was 
due to start the performance that evening 
that I feared my nerves would never stand 
the ordeal of facing an audience and going 
through the various acts with smiling face 
and cheerful manner. The strains of music 
sifted back from the front of the house with 
a dirgelike effect upon my tortured mind; 
and now Fritz’s voice was booming out, 
“Five minutes,” the call to action. There 


I was notified by | 
wire that she was in a hospital and her con- | 


| Name 


came a hurried knock at my dressing | 
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| murdered by a gang of thieves. 
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room—a boy stood there waving a telegram 
in my direction. 

I tried to steady my nerves as I tore open 
the envelope. A hurried scanning of the 
typewritter. lines told me that the tragedy 
which had been hovering over me all after- 
noon was at hand, though it was of a dif- 
ferent nature than I had anticipated. Ina 
few brief, formal sentences the message 
informed me that my brother, Charlies, a 
detective in Columbus, Ohio, had been 
It was a 
stunning blow, coming on top of the other 
things I had endured that day; and I can 


| never forget the battle I fought with my- 
| self in the next few moments to recover my 
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poise—the tugging at my heart which re- 
belled against the mockery of a smiling 
countenance. But it was the habit of years 
which conquered—the self-mastery ac- 
quired through long practice; and Thurs- 
ton, the magician, was before the footlights 
presenting his illusions in the usual manner, 
though Thurston, the husband, father and 
brother, was elsewhere, absorbed in the 
grief of a deep bereavement and half crazed 
with fear of an impending disaster even 
more terrible. The dread tidings did not 


| come. In the morning, I received word that 
| both Jane and her mother had improved 


rapidly overnight and were on the road to 
recovery. 

Strange as it may seem, most of my new 
ideas for effects come to me while I am per- 
forming on the stage. An accident or some 
unexpected happening may supply the 
germ of what may be worked into a master- 
piece of deception. I carry two clever me- 
chanics, in addition to my regular staff of 
assistants. One is kept at experiments 
while on the road; the other repairs and 
improves the many pieces of apparatus. 
Through the summer months we toil in our 
workshop on Long Island, an old moving- 
picture studio, 70 feet wide, 150 feet long 
and 40 feet high, with our regular apparatus 
stored in four warehouses near by, which we 
lease for this purpose. In the workshop we 
conduct our experiments with new illusions, 
using the equipment of metal and wood- 
working machinery to produce the various 
parts. At times there are as many as thirty 
persons engaged in this task, most of them 
skilled mechanics. 


Sawing a Woman in Two 


The presentation of a magic show is 
merely one phase of the magician’s job; 
there are two other parts, first, creation; 
second, construction. The time may come 
when there will be specialists in each of 
these three branches, but at present the 
successful magician must be thoroughly 
versed in all. He must create ideas for illu- 
sions with the main thought that they will 
be practicable—that they can be made to 
work every time and that they can be 
properly presented to the audience. The 
hardest part is presentation. 

One of-the most sensational illusions of 
recent years is Sawing a Woman in Two 
Farts. Horace Goldin first presented this 
idea, in incomplete form, at the annual 
entertainment of the Society of American 
Magicians, in New York, in June, 1921. It 
was not much of a success. Goldin realized 
it, but felt that the idea possessed great 
opportunities. I felt so, too, and arranged 
with Goldin to bring his illusion to my 
workshop. Wespent the entire summer and 
$4000 perfecting the apparatus, and finally 
produced a sensation. The illusion was imi- 
tated by not less than fifty persons. It was 
explained in many publications, but it had 
made a fortune for the theaters and also for 
Goldin, who had several copies of the act 
working in vaudeville. 

The following year the managers refused 
to book it, saying the public knew how it was 
done. My arrangement with Goldin gave 
me the right to present theillusion. Itwasa 
success in our show, but I realized it would 
have to be improved in many ways. So Mr. 
Dante,who hascharge of my shop in thesum- 
mer and who heads our nunaber-two show in 
the winter, and I went to work on the prob- 
lem. All during the summer we changed, 
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altered and rebuilt the various parts. One 
night I retired at twelve o’clock after a 
hard day of wrestling with our problem 
and was asleep in my home when the tele- 
phone bell rang. It was 3:30 in the morn- 
ing. 

Dante, tremendously excited, was at the 
other end of the wire, shouting into the 
mouthpiece, “I’ve got it; I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?’ I inquired in a rather 
sleepy voice. 

“Why, the sawing. It’s the greatest illu- 
sion in the world.” 

“‘Great,”’ I called to him. 
over.” 

It was seven o'clock before we finally 
went to bed; but that day we added the 
finishing touches and produced an appa- 
ratus which we challenge anyone to ex- 
amine and learn its secret. In the illusion 
a girl is placed in a box just large enough 
to accommodate her body. Her head and 
feet extend at the end. The box is placed 
on a plank, or small platform, and while 
volunteers from the audience are holding 
the gir!’s hands and feet, the box, girl and 
platform are sawed in two parts, across the 
middle. 

The sections are drawn several feet apart. 
The head, hands and feet move—the girl 
is alive. Then, presto, they are placed to- 
gether and the girl steps from the box and 
walks offstage. 


“Come right 


Serious Uplift Work 


The most expensive and probably the 
greatest illusion in the world is known in 
America as Kellar’s Levitation, in which a 
girl is apparently hypnotized, placed on a 
couch and caused to rise six or eight feet in 
the air, on a brilliantly lighted stage. Kel- 
lar presented the illusion for several years, 
and when I succeeded him I kept it in my 
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program. I have now exhibited it for nine- 
teen years, and for many years I invited 
persons from the audience to the stage to 
see it more closely. Usually twenty to forty 
persons would respond. I would let them 
walk up to the floating figure, pass their 
hands above and. below, and then walk 
around the girl so they could observe from 
every angle. That was the daring and 
dangerous part; so to control the eyes of 
the investigators that they would believe 
they had examined the mystery completely. 
They were always convinced the girl 
floated in mid-air with no support. 

I have added greatly to the mystery. 
After the usual levitation, the girl is cov- 
ered with a cloth and I cause her to float 
across the stage and right down over the 
heads of the audience; then back to the 
center of the stage where I jerk the cloth 
away, and she has disappeared. I worked 
nine years on this effect before it was com- 
pleted. 

Kellar told me he had spent more than 
$20,000 in developing this trick. I have 
added another $3000. The principles used 
in it were first employed by Buatier de 
Kolta, an ingenious European magician, in 
another illusion. It was then perfected at 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s Egyptian Hall, in 
London, about twenty-five years ago, where 
I first saw it in 1900. The combined efforts 
of these two master magicians, De Kolta 
and Maskelyne, brought about a perfection 
of the apparatus to such a stage that the 
illusion could be presented in a permanent 
theater. Kellar’s additions made it pos- 
sible in a traveling show. The illusion, as it 
exists today, weighs 2200 pounds and fills 
eight trunks. Notwithstanding this great 
quantity of paraphernalia, the audience 
cannot see any part of it. 

A true builder of magic must have the 
spirit of the inventor, combined with the 
patience of Job. If he surrenders in the 
face of obstacles, if the work is irksome to 
him and if he does not find exhilaration in 
watching the slow, gradual evolution of an 
idea, there is danger of the madhouse. 
Money, time, work; none of these is to be 
considered. Only one thing matters—the 
effect at any cost. 


The Tricks of the Trade 


Many years ago my chief mechanic at 
that time, Henry, and I worked on a device 
whereby the girl used in the Aga illusion, 
a form of levitation, was caused to revolve 
while apparently suspended in mid-air. 
Henry, a diligent, sincere worker, had spent 
three months on the contrivance, making 
change after change, only to find that the 
elusive goal was just a step ahead of us. It 
was exasperating, I’ll admit, and Henry 
finally reached the point where he decided 
he was not earning his wages. One day, 
after a week of hard work, when we be- 
lieved we had at last mastered our task, I 
complimented him on his efforts. 

“The end is in sight at last, Henry,” I 
said. “‘ But that ring is just one-eighth of an 
inch too small; we'll have to make it over 
again.” 

Henry looked at me in disgust. Tears 
came to his eyes, as he took off his apron and 
said, ‘‘ That’s enough for me, Mr. Thurston. 
I quit; it’s impossible to please you.” 

His voice was husky, as he added: 

“No hard feelings, Mr. Thurston; only 
I just can’t go on any further. You're losing 
your money and I’m going crazy.” 

The next day Henry came back to work, 
and at the end of another week the trick 
was operating perfectly. It was one of my 
biggest successes. I used it on my tour of 
the world. We called the trick Henry. 

The mental picture that comes to me of 
the successful magician is that he embodies 
a multiplicity of trades and professions. A 
combination of artist, actor, psychologist, 
mechanic, builder and inventor, whose 
chief stock in trade is his ability to pierce 
the barrier of the footlights and to meet 
the changing situations always confronting 
him. One phrase, it seems to me, describes 
him best: 

“A Jack of all trades and master of one.’ 


’ 
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home furnishing,’’ says Anne Lewis 
Pierce, the well-known household 
adviser. “For beautiful effects de- 
pend largely on color and arrange- 
ment. And you can find no end of 
materials and house furnishings of 
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atruts before the world behind the self 
which he has made in the image of his own 
will, and the tougher the tegumert he has 
reared about him, the less pain his spirit 
has to endure. But Emory Gantz, in his 
simplicity, had never thrown about this 
tender inner essence any protection what- 
scever 

Now, numb and staggering from this final 
blow, Emory’s spirit began to make a last 
desperate effort to save itself and to save 
Emory from complete annihilation. It 
took Emory’s imagination, which was the 
biggest thing within him, and began to tear 
it into tiny shreds and from these shreds 
to build itself a cocoon. Tiny shreds of 
thought words they were at first which 
came fraying up into Emory’s conscious- 
ness and, bocause Nature had given him 
the urge te make into writing everything he 
thought and everything he felt, he made 
some of them into written words. 

It was not until afterward that he thought 
how strange it was— himself standing there 
at the lonely siding, pasting with one hand 
a torn sheet of an old waybill against the 
side of the box car and writing upon it with 
the other, hesitating after every fourth 
word until a hard-drawn breath could hoist 
that lump in his throat out of its way. But 
he had it written at last and he read it 
grimly in the bright starlight, and straight 
as though he were predestined to do it, he 
walked through the dark silence of Front 
Street and dropped it into the slit in the 
door of The Weekly Itemizer, marked 
Items, What he had written was: 


“It ia said that a sertain young man from 
Peach Fork is a bigger joker than some 
others would maybe think. Dishes could 
be a joke.” 


A frail thread it was, a little crooked, 
first filament which the benumbed 
Emory wrapped about himself; but it 
warmed him just a little, it comforted him 
just a little, and as he walked home across 
the night-chilled fielda he began to spin 
another. He hunched down upon a fence 
rail and upon the remnant of the waybill 
he wrote; 


this 


It is said that a sertain young man from 
Peach Fork is thinking of going to write 
items off that section weakly. Well, why 


ew 
not; 


Why not, indeed? Why not, though the 
immensity of the idea, the unexpectedness 
of the idea, flattened Emory down upon 
that fence rail like a huge frog for some 
quarter of an hour? Why not, although 
thia preface to the undertaking meant the 
retracing of that half mile to the slit in the 
door marked Items? It was worth it, for 
into the bed that night beside the hurt 
Emory crawled, companionably, a dim 
friendly shape of Emory as he wanted 
to be. 

At breakfast the next ‘morning, his 
mother, the general shape of a cucumber 
and ag cool and silent, regarded her son's 
pallid countenance throughout the greater 
part of the meal, and observed finally: 

“The party give a good time, I guess 
then. You was late enough home.” 

“| forgot somepun,’’ mumbled Emory. 

* We conceited ten o'clock was late on us, 
when [| was a young single.”” Mrs. Gantz 
settied her spectacles with severity. “‘We 
would have thought we had lost our souls 
a‘ready, if we had went canooverin’ till clost 
behind midnight. [t's unmoraling at the 
least, that I can say.” 

Emory pushed back the plate from which 
he had made but a poor breakfast, rose and 
took his hat from its nail, In the door he 
paused, turned half around and lifted one 
foot after the other. It seemed a futile 
gesture, but in reality he was placing them 
firmly upon his future platform. 

“T ain’t going on no more parties,”" He 
stared into the crown of his hat. “Not 
never, I am geing now to make with the 
farm and nothing else.” 
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Mrs. Gantz clasped her hands with the 
utmost agitation of which she was capable. 

“Och, Emory, if you would oncet! If 
you would oncet put your brains onto this 
farm, what it would make! Like I tell you, 
you ain’t nothing but a farmer’s boy, so you 
can’t ever be nothing but a farmer’s boy; 
you can’t change the way you're natured. 
And, anyhow, this dumb notion of writing 
off one word after the other, what does that 
make?” 

Well, it made much for Emory, much 
that his mother never knew, much that 
Emory never knew during those months 
that followed. It made, for one thing, prac- 
tically all the enjoyment he had. He 
worked early and he worked late; his body 
was tired when he sat at last under the 
lamp upon the cleared kitchen table, his 
eyes picking down through the cunningly 
worded paragraphs of a great weekly from 
a far-off city, which he solemnly purchased 
each market day. Sometimes his mind and 
body drowsed to the rhythm of his mother’s 
knitting needles. But it was a different 
mind, an alert and eager thing, which 
bounded upward as though at a release 
from a spring each night as Emory’s bed- 
room door clicked behind him. Emory 
played with his other self then—played 
with the Emory as he wanted to befor his 
other self was growing more strong, more 
real, all the time as Emory spun him in 
thought words and written words. 

Written words, yes. Mr. Spitzbarth, who 
had denied him his chance, had given him 
his chance. For he had printed that second 
item which Emory had thrust in at his 
door that momentous night. Its length had 
fitted neatly a yawning space at the bottom 
of one of Mr. Spitzbarth’s columns, and its 
contents had fitted neatly Mr. Spitzbarth’s 
yawning need for more contributions for 
his four-page paper. When Emory read his 
own words, only slightly changed— “A cer- 
tain young man from Peach Fork is think- 
ing of writing items from that section 
weekly. Well, why not? Welcome to our 
pages, young man!’’—his knifeful of sauer- 
kraut missed his mouth, sagged open 
though it was, and cruised toward his ear. 
He had met himself —a certain young man, 
a glorious abstraction clothed in print 
standing at the crossroads of life. And he 
was welcome, welcome to join those other 
shadowy contributors ‘similarly clothed, 
who congregated companionably upon the 
pages of the Itemizer once each week from 
the various hamlets of the county. And 
that was much, that was very much during 
those lonely months during which he 
shunned Heitville and those who had 
viewed the wrecking of the dishes and the 
simultaneous, wrecking of his life. The cli- 
mactic moment of each week came to be that 
in which he dropped his contribution in the 
post office at Yingstown on market day. 

Peach Fork rippled with pleasurable ex- 
citement over its anonymous arrival into 
journalism. One of these ripples surged to 
Mrs. Gantz's parlor and beached there for 
a brief space before receding restlessly to 
other harbors of speculation. Mrs. Tillie 
Klinefelter, her saffron plume fairly a-drip 
with the salt tang of the mystery, afforded 
Mrs. Gantz considerable cool amusement. 

“And she says,” Mrs. Gantz reported to 
her son, “ would it be you maybe where wrote 
up the Peach Forkers. And I says back if 
she could see how quick you made for the 
bed these farming nights. ‘No,’ I says, 
‘he has got him his education and now he 
knows enough to leave it alone,’ I says. 
Ach, no, Emory, you ain’t like your poor 
pop, where left his education torment him 
all his life. The letters Gantz would set and 
write whilst he wasn’t even indebted for 
any! And then ag’in, I told her, even if 
Emory was smart enough to be seeing all 
them news, he wouldn't be writing himself 
into the paper amongst them. That would 
be too funny, ain't?” 

It was not funny to Emory. 
lowed hard and avoided her eye. 


He swal- 


“But to think you was anyhow printed 
into the paper!"’ Mrs. Gantz smoothed 
her lips pridefully. ‘I would never have 
looked to see the day when that would 
happen any Gantz. And such a pretty 
piece too! Do you see once how it makes 
you out brave?” 

Yes, Emory was seeing how it made him 
out brave. He was staring once more at the 
column in the exact middle of which he 
stood, a strong and fearless figure, defying 
the elements: 


“The wind that we had Thursday scared 
the farmers out of the fields. Mrs. Dr. 
Horspittel’s cow being hurt by a large tim- 
ber blowing on her that she had to be killed. 
But not Emory Gantz. Emory seems to 
have no fear of storms of any kinds.” 


Well, it was true. He was that Emory 
and he was not afraid of storms of any 
kinds. He rattled the pages of the Itemizer 
proprietarily and studied the other corre- 
spondents with a judicial eye. 

Week by week Emory, weaving himself 
as he wanted to be from the point of his 
pencil, saw that thought stuff made real in 
Mr. Spitzbarth’s type. Once each week he 
stared at himself upon the printed page 
and knew that he was in reality this other 
who always at first sight seemed so strange. 
For instance, it was true, that item which 
read: 

“One of our most prominent young men 
will assist in dragging the roads after he 
gets his potatoes out of the way. Mr. 
Gantz is a young man which believes in 
building up the county. Go to it, Emory.” 


Sometimes he played with himself just a 
little, played at least with the Emory as he 
wanted to be. One such caper was inspired, 
strangely enough, by Miss Elma Spitz- 
barth. 

Strangely enough, for he had striven with 
desperation to keep her golden image from 
his mind. He thought at times that he 
could live no longer without beholding her, 
yet he prayed at the same forlorn moment 
that he would never again come face to face 
with her, for he told himself he would act 
the loony if he did. 

He did come face to face with her, and he 
did act the locny. Miss Spitzbarth also 
occasionally visited Yingstown. Emory 
was entering a store one Saturday morning 
just as she was coming out. 

“Tf it ain't Emory Gantz!"’ bubbled Miss 
Spitzbarth, twirling a Japanese sunshade. 
“Was you just going in, Emory?” 

Emory dragged his heel back over the 
threshold. 

“No!” he shouted, and made off down 
the street. 

Miss Elma was a resourceful young hunt- 
ress who had never been known to lose a 
quarry. She stood regarding the stricken 
young animal until it bolted around a cor- 
ner. Then she shut her parasol and strolled 
leisurely in the opposite direction. She 
stalked him just as he rounded cautiously 
into the main street again. 

“Why, Emory! This is now too funny! 
Here when I ain’t seen you for months 
back a'ready, here if I don’t go to work and 
incidentally run into you twict hand- 
running. Why ain’t you ever coming to 
Heitwille no more?” 

“No!” panted Emory, while the last 
flicker of intelligence fled his harried eye. 

“T ain't seeing you since the night you 
made with the tablecloth,” giggled Miss 
Spitzbarth with her usual tact. “‘ Mom was 
now awful sore on you fur sending that 
money fur to pay. She says still what's 
anyway a few dishes.” 

A white light seemed to emanate from 
this dazzling creature. Emory dodged 
toward the left just as Miss Spitzbarth 
meditatively lowered her sunshade. He all 
but stepped into it. 

“But I can’t see what’s the matter with 
Heitwille,”” pouted Miss Spitzbarth. ‘I see 
by the paper all the time how active you 
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was around Peach Fork. And how you was 
going always on Yingstown. I guess you got 
something in view you ain’t putting out. 
My, you're awful popular, Emory! But 
leave me see now.”” The lady spun in a 
meditative half circle, then glanced up at 
Emory archiy. “If I was to give some such 
little party—-say this Friday a week 
you’d be coming to it, wouldn’t you, 
Emory?” 

“No!” shouted Emory. And, as Miss 
Elma rocked slightly from shock, made his 
escape by way of the gutter. 

Emory went down the hot street, his 
teeth chattering. He climbed upon the 
wagon seat and galloped out of town with- 
out the weekly groceries. He was within a 
mile of his home when he reasoned from the 
fragments which dizzied his brain that the 
most beautiful young woman in the worid 
had invited him to her home and he had 
refused. What would she think? What 
had made him do it? But—she had invited 
him. Puzzling—puzzling. And she had 
commented upon his visits to Yingstown, 
she read his items then! It was his first dim 
realization that that image of himself 
which he projected each week was being 
seen and known to all men. His heel 
kicked backward, his lip curled upward. 
He sank slowly down in his seat and be- 
gan to weave. In warm huddle, he spun 
about him another thread, thin and fine, in 
which he would next week pace bravely 
across Mr. Spitzbarth’s column: 

“Emory Gantz makes weakly calls at 
Yingstown. Mr. Gantz is a progressive 
young man which seeks the larger centers.” 


Progressive young man, larger centers 
that was good. That was one of the best. 
And why not add: “It looks as though he 
had something in view?’’ That would make 
two more lines. He believed he could find 
words enough for a half column this time. 
But he must be using his eyes and his ears 
What was that sound of hammering over 
here to the right? Benfer Hippel was build- 
ing a washhouse for his missus. Emory 
halted his team and critically appraised the 
architecture of the washhouse. And a little 
further along, what were those long tables 
in the Kutzes’ yard? Henry Kreidler was 
helping Adlai Kutz butcher. Yes, with 
the items his mother would have casually 
gleaned over the party line of the telephone 
and as casually let fall, he could make his 
half column, and that was more than any of 
the other correspondents had ever done. 
He tilted his hat with the butt of his whip. 
Wonderful! 

Yet even more wonderful, had he noted 
it, was the fact that he had entirely for- 
gotten Miss Elma Spitzbarth during this 
latter half of his journey. And most won- 
derful of all, could he have known it, was the 
fact that at that late hour in the afternoon 
Miss Spitzbarth had not forgotten him. 
Miss Spitzbarth had not yet recovered from 
the shock of watching a young man fare 
resolutely from her down the street. 

She had never before watched a young 
man fare from her either resolutely or ir- 
resolutely. Miss Spitzbarth was not a 
psychoanalyst. She looked upon things 
as they were, drew immediate conclusion 
and planned immediate course of action. 
She reluctantly conceded that, contrary to 
his former procedure, Emory had striven to 
escape her from the instant she had con- 
fronted him, and, accordingly, from that 
moment she marked him for her own. The 
horn of the hunter was heard from the hill. 
Miss Spitzbarth shot her parasol and walked 
prettily yet firmly to The Big Store 
Dietz and Essenschwiller—where her 
father stood waiting for a penny in change. 

Mr. Spitzbarth looked as though he had 
spent his life waiting for a penny in change. 
He was a sallow man with thin wiry hair 
and the small exasperated mouth of the 
overly conscientious. Miss Spitzbarth con- 
ceded him sufficient room upon the buggy 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Filmy Chiffon for Beauty 


—and a special inner foot of lisle for wear 


Bright, new chiffon hose, crisp from the box. A few hours of dancing 
. .. And then—a sudden sinking sensation as you notice a tiny hole at 
your heel—right at the top of the slipper—just where it’s so conspicuous 
and embarrassing. 

Madame, it’s needless. We have for you now a chiffon stocking specia//) 
built for dancing, and other trying wear. It is pure thread Japan silk from 
top to toe—exquisitely sheer. But inside the silk foot is woven a service foot 
(invisible) of fine stout lisle. 

It does the trick. You can dance all night in these chiffons with never a 
thought of “runs” or “ peek-a-boos” at your heels. If you'll try this stock 
ing we know you'll be pleased. You'll find it at most good 


, ’ , - ° Thy f) j J iy 
stores in the season’s newest colors. just ask for it by number. #3785 The chif Jv 


for men, women and children for dan ing 
CW 


[ d Let us send you the name of your nearest Allen-A merchant 
n er ear THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosna, Wis 
Spring needle knit and athletic Full-fasl anil 
t pe nl ‘u asmoned, pure thread | apa 
oe re ond boy $ 00 silk from top to toe Invisible 
© A.A.Co. the pair “inner foot”’ of fine lisle for wear. 
Priced slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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Now you can have a beautiful, wear-resisting 
lacquer finish on any piece ef furniture —on your 
floors and woodwork —on anything that can be 
painted or varnished. You can apply it yourself in 
a few minutes, 

This wonderful Rogers Brushing Lacquer, for 
home use, is applied with a brush-like ordinary 
paint. Goes right over the old finish>.Covers 
perfectly. Brushes out freely. 

Dries while you wait!—HARD AS PORCELAIN 
AND READY FOR USE. 

Just consider what this means. You lacquer a 
chair and while you wait it dries and is ready to 


use. You lacquer a bedroom floor and a few min- 
utes later replace all the furniture and walk on the 
floor. You lacquer woodwork and hang your drapes 
almost immediately. Do you wonder that women 
call it a ‘‘miracle’’? 

In addition to quick/drying, Rogers Brushing 
Lacquer offers phenomenal wearing qualities. 
The porcelain-like surface is PRACTICALLY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. Wears.and wears and WEARS. 
Does not print. Cleans like porcelain. 
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New LACQUER 


o Frome Use 












BRUSHING 


LACQUER 






_ BROSH LING ‘ 


ICQUER 





‘ 
' Why discard shabby furniture? Why put up 
with dingy floors and woodwork? You can get + 
genuine Rogers Brushing Lacquer in any of the MONEY-BACK GUARANTY 
popularcolors; also black, white and clear. Comes . oa re eel a 
Py . O48 Pag) u 7 - — § U ? 
in cans, mixed, ready for use. Any woman can 0 erates 4... +s de i$ ne » ogers vue! omg acquer sO pomtive are 
i i che ts S he R yes we that it will immediately revolutionize all your ideas of house- 
apply dh the frst ume. ce the Nogers dealer hold painting and refinishing—that we unhesitatingly make this 
and try 1t at our risk. liberal guaranty to any woman in America; “Purchase a can of f 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WorRKS Rogers from any dealer. Apply it according to the simple directions. 
' Detroit, Michigan If you are not more than delighted, return what is left in the can to 
Makers of the Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers your dealer, We authorize him to refund the entire purchase price.”’ 
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ATO VITAMINS 


be 
> | 
how F 


With thermometers 
and vitamins — 


~a little difference goes a long way / 


wf UST the little difference of a 
legree or two, below or above 
freezing point, makes all the 


difference between an ice-bound 
world and an open one— between 
Nature dead and alive. 

Just the little difference of whether 
your food contains vitamins or does 
not makes the great difference be- 
tween health and sickness, 


Eat more of the richest 
vitamin food 
You can get this vital vitamin 
spark most abundantly in a food 
that’s mighty pepular for its taste 


Sniders 


MATO PRODUCTS 


Fr \ TO 
Free booklet 


Tomatoes and vitamins—an 
important story. Also practical 
recipes. Address Snider's, 1020 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


besides—tomatoes. This life-giving 
vegetable is available all year round 
as Snider’s Catsup and other 
appetizing Snider tomato products, 
preserving the rich natural vitamins 
of the tomato at full strength. 


Snider’s Catsup adds zest 
and adds vitamins 

At the table and as a cooking 
flavoring use Snider’s liberally. Use 
it because it tastes good. Use it be- 
cause it supplies the vitamins that 
many foods lack—the little differ- 
ence that goes a long way to ruddy 
health. 

















(Continued from Page 136 
seat and took up the reins. She drove, of 
course. 

“Pop,” she said at once, “‘why ain’t you 
leaving Emory Gantz set the type fur you 
when he plagued you fur the job a while 
back?” 

“*Why ain’t I leaving imitated Mr. 
Gantz irritably. ‘“‘Why don’t you speak 
your grammar correct? Here I school you 
and what use do you make of it? Gantz? 
That boy that was always gaping in at the 
press with his bung-starter eyes? But, after 
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all,” his forehead creased judicially, ‘I 
guess maybe he wasn’t so dumb. The 


Peach Fork correspondent talks him up 
considerable. But what’s over you? You 
laughed when he asked for the job.” 

His daughter slapped the reins. 

‘“‘T should guess he wasn’t dumb. It ain’t 
anybody gets in the paper so often. Every 
week he is mentioned prominent. If you do 
good fur yourself, you will fire that sleazy 
Baumhefner and hire Gantz.” 

“And that I won’t.”” The editor’s mouth 
set in fine conscientious flutings. ‘‘If that 
boy can run that big Gantz farm, he is well 
off if he knows it or not, and I wouldn’t be 
the one to drag him from it into the worries 
of this literary life. Here it is again now 
this Peach Fork correspondent. Who is he 
and where is he? Three times I run it into 
the paper that he should come in and get 
his subscription free like all the other corre- 
spondents. Twice the space that fellow 
fills for me as any of the others—- a new 
chicken coop he can spread over four lines 
any time—and here he ain’t letting me pay 
him for it. I will have to circle out Peach 
Fork one of these days and look him out.” 

“T will go with," decided his daughter 
promptly. “I guess Emory Gantz would 
maybe know, being so prominent that way. 
Any day but Saturday. Saturday he goes 
always on Yingstown.” 

Mr. Spitzbarth looked at her with quick- 
ened interest. 

“Yingstown? The Gantz boy?” After 
a moment he laughed quietly. ‘That 
makes a thought for me.” But he did not 
elucidate. Like all successful editors, Mr. 
Spitzbarth was a man of reservations. 

It was more than six months before the 
editor made his circling trip through Peach 
Fork, and during those months Emory lived 
from one surprise to another. But they 
agreeable surprises in the main, 
though they were accompanied, particu- 
larly at first, by embarrassment and per- 
plexity. The older farmers began to stop 
their teams and to hail him to the fence for 
colloquy over this and that crop procedure. 
Men of prominence in the local affairs of 
Peach Fork began to tap him on the 
shoulder at the crossroads post office. One 
such tap was of particular significance. 
Benfer Hippel hurried after him one day as 
he was mounting his wagon. Mr. Hippel 
with his large observant eyes and his snub 
profile looked not unlike a trout warily 
meditating a tentative bite, as he cocked 
his eye upward at Emory and remarked 
cautiously: 

“You wasn’t thinking of leaving us, wag 
you, Emory? It reads in the paper where 
you had something in view in Yingstown.” 
And as Emory started and glanced quickly 
away, added, ‘“‘Now I ain’t the prying 
kind, but it ain’t too zood for the district 
fur all the enterprising young men to leave 
her. And I don’t mind telling you-—if it 
comes to pass that Uncle Jerry Cratzham- 
mer up and dies fur us off that rusty nail, 
well, I and the other members of the school 
board have got to get somebdy into his 
place. To be sure he might get we" on us, 
but This anyhow is what I ... i aiming 
to say: It ain’t any place in the United 
States where a young man can advance 
more rapid than what he can in Peach 
Fork. That’s all.” 

That was all. But it was enough. It was 
almost too much. The horses took their 
own way home that day. 

Most surprising of all, terrifying girls in 
pink and blue ribbons began to beleaguer 
the church steps and flutteringly to be- 
seech his attendance upon various social 


were 
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functions. He liked the growing intima- 
cies with the men; he was learning to smile 
at them and even to joke a little; but the 
overtures from the girls terrified him 
he heard after each of them the crash of 
dishes. He finally was cannily moved to 
defend himself with the item: 


“Emory Gantz is one of our young men 
who does not feel for strawberry socials or 
gatherings of any kind. He thinks of only 
improving his mind. Mr. Gantz bought 
him a dictionary off an installment agent 
in six parts some months back.” 


The immediate effect was an invitation 
to a strawberry social, a hay ride and a lap 
supper. 

His growing sense of humor tempered 
the dismay with which he at first regarded 
the failure of his shot. He faced about and 
shot in the opposite direction: 


“Our progressive fellow citizen, Mr. 
Emory Gantz, ordered himself a new flivver 
this week. Look out now, girls.” 


This jocular broadside had widespread 
and serious results. It was, in effect, a 
boomerang which rebounded upon Emory 
himself and laid him low in the midflush 
of his journalistic career. 

On the day upon which it flew before the 
publie eye, his mother met him at the door, 
solemn as only a cucumber can be. Emory 
stopped short and stared from her to the 
paper in her hand. 

“Has somebody up and died fur us?”’ he 
demanded. 

“Near as worse,” sighed Mrs. Gantz. 
“Wipe your feet off, and then take and 
read Peach Fork. Somebody is slandering 
you till it is something scandalous.” 

Emory read: 


“‘Grandpa Misenhelder fell down stairs 
last week with a pitcher in his hand and 
did not break the pitcher. Grandpa will be 
eighty-six next spring, if he does not fall 
again. 

“Undertaker Helfenstein and Mrs. Sun- 
dayed at the paternal William Helfenstein 
home. They have 111 young pigs and 17 
mothers. 

“Henry Hottenstein is experiencing 
mumps on one side and if other members of 
the family do not take it it is to be hoped 
they will be out soon of quarantine and that 
no other families take it, several others 
being handy to it. 

“The elegant wedding of Mr. 
Wackernagel and Miss Minnie Swenge! is 
described at length elsewhere in 
pages. 

“Almost everyone in this vicinity went 
to the revival last week. Some attended 
every day and night, while others just went 
one day and evening, and others, sad to say, 
just one day. Aunt Ellie Hulsebus counted 
215 rigs going by Wednesday, Aunt Ellie 
has to sit in her chair since she caught her 
heel in her skirt with a milk crock as re- 
ported by ye scribe last week. Our advice 
is to board the old ship of Zion down the 
river of time to the New Jerusalem before 
it is to late. 

“Our progressive fellow citizen, Mr. 
Emory Gantz, ordered himself a new fliv- 
ver this week. Look out now, girls. 

“The coroner has decided Mr. Krieste- 
meier died from seed corn. He was han- 
dling poisoned seed corn to kill mice and 
came in and picked up a piece of pie and ate 
it, and right away felt for laying on the 
porch, from which he never rose in this life, 
though the hand ran for the doctor right 
away. How sad and what a lesson. The pie 
was everything he ate. See lengthy descrip- 
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tion of the funeral elsewhere in these 
pages.”’ 
Emory read these items twice. Even 


then he did not raise his eyes to his mother, 
seated in awful composure before him. 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘I did order me 
that car.” 

**Mind what he done you!” erupted Mrs. 
Gantz. “To think you would be printed 
out in the paper like you was one of these 
loose livers, running around sneaky after 
females. Slandering off your reputation 
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before the public. You a Bible Christian 
and a perfessor in the church!” 

“T guess it just means for the girls te 
look a little out or I would maybe run over 
them,” feebly defended Emory. 

“T am looking into this,” intoned his 
mother ominously. ‘ Me where raised you 


so genteel, then to have it put out all over | 


the county that you are running soft on the 
female sect! It must be an awful low per- 
son where done it and he had ought to meet 
his doom fur it. He had ought at the least 
to be put off of church, and that’s what will 
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No one, so far as I know, was ever kept 
from using Murphy Varnish because it was 
not good enough for the job. Some have, 
no doubt, with a proper sense of pro 
portion, sometimes realized that a job 
was not good enough for Murphy Varnish. 33 


Would you geta 


summons 7? 


happen him when I am ketching him. And | 


ketch him I will.” 
ing nosily and her eyes between stiffened 


eyelids gazed upon Emory with a strange | 


glitter of indignation and devotion. “I 


should think you weuld anyhow take some | 
steps yourself. Was you going to set still | 
and be held up fur a lie before this here | 
Ain’t you got no braveness by | 


world? 
you?” 


No, Emory had no braveness by him. | 


He had only a sudden sense of being 
stabbed with the sharp sword of truth. He 
evaded the double-edged gleam in 
mother’s eye, got up unsteadily and went 
out. 


Oh, yes, it was true. He saw it clearly in | 


the days and nights, particularly in the 
nights, which followed. He had dangled 
himself, a sawdust puppet dressed in flash- 
ing stuffs and making brave gestures, before 
his world; and all the time cowering behind 
that puppet was forlorn Emory Gantz who 
went out of his head if a girl spoke to him 
upon the street! Imagine Emory Gantz 
now—the real Emory—saying in real life: 
“T’ve got a flivver. Look out now, girls!” 


He could have laughed at the thought if it 


had not been so tragic. 
Tragic. He put away his dictionary in 


six parts and he took his pad of paper and | 
his pencil from beneath his mattress. No | 


gay and eager thing bounded up to meet 
him when the latch of his door clicked be- 
hind him those nights. He lay alone and in 
the dark. 

He looked with inert eyes upon the en- 
suing issues of the Itemizer. Once only he 
started slightly and moistened his upper 
lip. This was occasioned by the para 
graph: 

“Wake up, Peach Fork. We need your 
newsy items. We were recently saying to 
our wife that we must take a trip to that 
end of the county and see our many friends 
in that section.” 


Well, Emory was not among the many 
friends. He need feel no apprehension 
about a visit from Mr. Spitzbarth. But he 
clipped the little paragraph and hid it be 
tween the folds of his one white handker 
chief. 

It was like a last friendly hail from a 
beloved yet treacherous shore 

And yet it was not the final hail from Mr. 
Spitzbarth. Suddenly, like a_ sallow, 
alpaca-blown apparition, Mr. Spitzbarth 
loomed before Emory one breezy morning 
as he turned his horses at the end of a long 
furrow in his corn field. Emory’s convuls 
ing fingers jerked the team to halt, then 
the reins fell limp. Mr. Spitzbarth was 
upon him. 

He accepted the editor’s ink-spattered 
fingers and he accepted the editor's enthu 
siastic remarks about his farm. But he was 
neither feeling nor hearing. His entire 
nervous system had humped itself into a 
huge question mark which was writhing 
and twisting about the query: What 
would he say if Mr. Spitzbarth probed him 
about the items? 

Mr. Spitzbarth did not probe. 

He finally stated calmly and casually, 
‘Now these items of yours. We're missing 
them from our pages, now that we are. I 
don’t mind telling you that I made this trip 
just on purpose to find out what the trouble 
was. That and to make it right in regards 
to this back subscription. Was your farm 
taking all your time?” 

The question mark in Emory’s brain flat- 
tened. Emory himself flattened. At least 
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Mrs. Gantz was breath- | 


his | 


If the traffic cop should give a 
| summons to every car that needs 
repainting, would yours escape? 
Is your car one of those whose 
luster has been dimmed by daily 
wear? And do you continue to 
| drive it under the delusion that 
no one notices it but yourself? 


The cop won't molest you as long 
| as you obey the traffic rules, but 


the censor might bawl you out 
with ‘“‘Your car is arrested for 


indecent exposure; go get a coat 
of enamel.” 








| 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
his mouth flattened into a quivering line 
and his hair seemed to do likewise. 

“No,” he said, and followed it immedi- 
ately with “Yes.” The little cornstalks 
hopped together and jigged for a fantastic 
moment. 

Then a strange thing happened. As 
though some strong outer husk had en- 
veloped him and was protecting him in this 
crisis, Emory heard his own voice saying 
defensively, ‘“‘I wasn’t ever saying I was 
writing those items.”’ He had a confused 
sense that he was that other whose image 
he had projected before Mr. Spitzbarth 
once each week during the past year—that 
fmory as he wanted to be. He even felt his 
body straighten; he even became conscious 
that this great man was shorter in stature 
than he was, and that his fingers were mak- 
ing weak clutching gestures toward his 
watch chain. 

“Oh, I’ve known that for long a’ready,” 
Mr. Spitzbarth disposed of the matter fret- 
fully. “I suspicioned it a long time back, 
but an editor’s life is just one torment after 
another so I never got it sifted down till 
your items stopped. Then I found out for 
sure you was the only farmer did his mar- 
keting regular at Yingstown—the rest all 
comes to Heitville—and of course you 
mailed always your items on Saturdays 
from Yingstown. But that ain’t the point. 
The point is I need that half column. Ding 
it!’ Mr. Spitzbarth suddenly hopped as 
though the furrow were hot beneath his 
feet. “‘With everything stopping on me 
Oak Ridge moving to Dakota and Five 
Points getting the inflammatory, and then 
you giving down on me Well, ding it 
and all, if I can’t get somebody to take some 
of the heft off me, I'll give up the ding 
paper!” 

Witha final spat of his palm at his swarm- 
ing annoyances he turned and for a space 
said nothing. His eyes quieted upon the 
wide peaceful stretch of Emory’s fields. 
Into the blue air a lark spiraled its ecstasy; 
earth odors rose. The little man breathed 
deeply and slowly shook his head, a tacit 
recognition that the peaceful places of life 
were not for him. Emory also was silent; 
his mind was amazed and faintly indignant 
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that this man did not appreciate what life 
had made him—the master of that mighty 
instrument, the Itemizer. He had even 
dared to smirch it with a scurrilous epithet! 
The horses nudged each other; the old 
harness creaked like a wheeze of senile 
laughter. The older and the younger man 
turned simultaneously, their wistful glances 
met and clung. Words were born. 

Words were born, new hopes were born 
in Emory’s field in the clean bright air of 
that morning. Stepping high, they went at 
last toward the house, Emory and Mr. 
Spitzbarth. 

Yet not Emory, but a tentative owner of 
a half interest in that powerful organ, The 
Weekly Itemizer. Yet not Mr. Spitzbarth, 
but a tentative owner of a hundred of Em- 
ory’s peaceful acres. 

“To be sure, it might not work out,” 
that cautious gentleman’s small mouth 
fluted finely as they paused in the lee of the 
barn, “‘but again, why wouldn't it? I can 
learn you all the grammar you will be need- 
ing and I can start you in with managing 
the little things —the births and deaths and 
little things like that—and I’ve taken no- 
tice for long a’ready how handy you was at 
filling space. And space’’—the editor laid 
a conscientious finger upon Emory’s arm 
“leave me give you a last warning now. If 
you go into this literary life you will be 
dogged all your life with space. You have 
got always so much space fur to fill and 
nothing but words fur to fill it with. So the 
first secret of running a paper is to use 
plenty of words. Words, Emory.” 

“Words,” repeated Emory solemnly. He 
had never joined a secret order, but he felt 
a strong natural impulse at this juncture to 
clasp Mr. Spitzbarth by the hand. How- 
ever, this impulse was checked, every natu- 
ral impulse within him was checked, as 
they rounded the barn, by the sight of Miss 
Elma Spitzbarth in the front seat of the 
editor’s surrey. 

And in the rear seat a small apparition in 
white. Emory stopped short. 

But, after all, was he not almost an ed- 
itor of the Itemizer? Was he not entirely a 
member of the Peach Ferk school board? 
In two long steps he advanced firmly to Mr. 
Spitzbarth’s side. 
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“Oho! I see Mrs. Gantz has been treat- 
ing to buttermilk!" the editor exclaimed 
jovially. 

Miss Elma waved the glass gayly toward 
Emory. 

“Oh, she’s treated us just too lovely!” 
bubbled that tactful young person. “I do 
now just love old people.” 

Mrs. Gantz who was still in her middle 
forties stared between stiffened eyelids at 


her guest and yellowed slightly as aging cu- | 
] 


cumbers should. 
“You met Annie a’ready, ain’t you, 
Emory?” inquired Mr. Spitzbarth as he 


climbed into the rear seat beside the young | 
lady. “She comes wisiting every year from | 


Kansas.” 

‘Pleased to be made acquainted,” mut- 
tered Emory. The small cousin ground her 
palms and averted her eyes. 

“No, I wouldn’t use any buttermilk, 
thanks to you.”” Mr. Spitzbarth was ac- 
knowledging his hostess’ gesture of hospi- 
tality. ‘‘Now let me see, Emory. Could 
you make it to get in some night this week 
and talk this here over?” 

“Oh, do come!” The springs bounced be- 
neath Miss Elma. ‘“‘Come in along to din- 
ner. That would be too grand. It won't 
kreistle us none if you break all the dishes.”’ 

A welt of red whipped across Emory’s 
cheek. He stepped back, his eyes fell. 

Out of the stunned silence came a voice 
clear and valiant, “‘ Dishes make nothing. 
Dishes could be a joke.” 

Emory’s eyes drew toward the voice. He 
had the sensation of being drawn down, 
down, into two fathomless wells waiting to 
receive him, to cool him, to lave him softly 
of all fret. The hot smart left his cheek, 
His shoulders straightened. 

“That's a good idea,” hastened Emory’s 
future partner. ‘‘Could you make it to get 
in about six o'clock? Or would that squeeze 
you some?” 


“T got a car,” said Emory. 


and added, “‘ Look out now, girls!" 

“Oh, ain’t you fresh, though?” giggled 
Miss Elma. 

But Emory was looking at the cousin 
from Kansas. 


PATRIOTISM ON CHINTZ AND CHINA 


fashionable expletive of the day, ‘‘Split me, 
madam! I must have this,’’ perhaps Mrs. 
Hugh Buckram, very much _ painted, 
patched and powdered, would float in, with 
great expanse and rustle of brocaded silken 
hoop, large feathered muff and huge calash 
bonnet, all redolent of eau de chypre and 
Hungary water, escorted by Thomas Rap- 
pee, Esq., in bagwig, lace ruffles and black 
solitaire, both desirous of making acquaint- 
ance with the new penciled china which 
Mr. Wilmot had mentioned in his adver- 
tisement and which New York was already 
beginning to talk about. 

What was this penciled china? That is 
a story of itself and here it is, But first let 
me say that penciled china was a name 
for the new transfer-printed or engraved 
china that made its appearance at Batter- 
sea, Worcester and Liverpool in 1756-1757. 

One day in 1756, Robert Hancock, a de- 
signer and engraver employed at the Bat- 
tersea Enamel Works, tried the experiment 
of transferring an engraving to a piece of 
china and he found it ‘‘a go,”’ as we would 
say today. It seems strange that the world 
should have waited so long for such a sim- 
ple idea as this; and it took a practical 
engraver to think of it. 

Until this moment all pottery and porce- 
lain, all over the world, and, as far as we 
know, from the earliest times, had been 
decorated by hand. 

Hancock’s idea was eminently practical. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the new proc- 
ess that the Battersea Works closed in this 
same year and that Robert Hancock went 
to Worcester, which at that time was di- 
rected by the open-minded and scientific 
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Dr. John Wall. Doctor Wall was delighted 
to have Hancock and delighted with Han- 
cock’s transfer printing. Almost immedi- 
ately the new method became one of 
Worcester’s greatest assets. 

Pottery thus entered a new field; it be- 
came a medium on which to record and 
feature events of the day in a complimen- 
tary, matter-of-fact or a satirical and hu- 
morous fashion; and as it was also suited 
for the reproduction of engravings of all 
kinds, the question of finding designs was 
instantly made easier and cheaper. 

It looks very simple to us today, and so 
does pictorial journalism and magazine 
illustration, but it was not so simple when 
people were not accustomed to mechanical 
processes of any kind. : 

A little lates Worcester used bat print- 
ing—stipple engraving applied to pottery 
by bats of glue—and, following the taste of 
the day, engravings by Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani from the Neo Classic pictures of 
Angelica Kauffman and other painters of 
the same style were the most popular sub- 
jects. 

We should have to go a long way back to 
find the origin of patriotic pottery. The 
ancient Greek vases are not merely decora- 
tive in their ornamentation; they also 
perpetuate the deeds of their heroes, gods 
and demigods, legends and scenes from 
epics and great events in the history of their 
race. 

Likewise, the Rhages pottery of the an- 
cient Persians, which is just coming into its 
own and charming lovers of fine ceramics 
by its beauty of color, iridescent luster 
and quaint ornamentation, depicts many a 


scene from the life of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Many of those noble- 
men in long robes and those flat-faced ladies 
with bobbed hair and tight tunics of bro- 


cade undoubtedly commemorate person- | 
ages who were making, or who had made, 


history. 

The early Jesuit missionaries to China 
some of whom have left long descriptions of 
porcelain —noted that Confucius and Lao- 


tsze and their disciples, as well as Buddhis- | 
So they | 
had Chinese potters decorate their china | 


tic emblems, appeared on china. 


with scenes from the life of Christ. 

One of the first examples of patriotic 
china that captivated the fancy of Amer- 
icans was the Porto Bello ware. This was 
made in Staffordshire by Thomas Astbury 
in commemoration of Admiral Vernon's 
capture of Porto Bello in 1739. Admiral 
Vernon became a great hero in America, 
for Porto Bello was in Darien and his vie- 
tory over Spain was of particular pride to 
the citizens of the Western Hemisphere, 
who were trying to inaugurate a Monroe 
Doctrine although they were unaware of 
the fact. Lawrence Washington, who had 
served under Admiral Vernon, named the 
house he built on the Potomac, Mount 
Vernon, in his honor. 

Everybody talked of Admiral Vernon in 
those days, and every household had to have 
a piece of Porto Bello china. This was 
decorated with tiny ships in battle array 
scattered at regular intervals over the bowl 
or teapot, or whatever the article might be. 

It was after the Revolution had ended 
and the Federal Government had set up 

Continued on Page 145) 





And, as | 
though it was the most natural thing in the | 
world, kicked his heel impishly backward 
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Yes! Revenge is sweet | 


When a Kentucky mountain girl swears 
vengeance—let the man look out! 


Jailed by a judge she might have married— 
and he was young—handsome-—wealthy! 
Jailed for stealing a race horse—for a swift ride 
to save her mother’s life! 


BUT!—when the tables were turned—and 
riches and luxury fell in the girl’s lap—when 
she got the judge in her clutches and he fell 
in love with her—not knowing she was the 
same girl, then—was Revenge the sweetest 
thing in the world to her 


—or was it love 
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“But say! She’s as hard as a diamond!” 


And men were as minutes in her life! 
For a revengeful memory burned within her. 


So, nightly she danced! Enchanted feet— 
lithe body aflame with grace! To torture the 
man she once had loved—to rack him with 
the music he never could forget. 


At the last—was it pity or love reborn? 
When he prayed for her to come and dance 
at his bedside—was it a vision he saw 
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—or the golden dancer herself ¢ 
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new standards of many kinds for its official 
and domestic living that the great influx of 
patriotic china occurred. Then came the 
period of old blue Staffordshire. By the 
time our Revolutionary War had ended, 
many potters had become expert in the 
transfer process. 

Although Great Britain had lost the 
brightest jewel in her crown, she had no 
idea of losing the trade of that jewel across 
the seas. The astute English merchants de- 
cided to capitalize American sentiment and 
to produce articles that would appeal to the 
patriotism of the Federalists; and they did 
this so well that for more than a quarter of 
a century old blue Staffordshire, decorated 
with American scenes and historical events 
and American heroes, statesmen and in- 
ventors, framed in decorative borders of 
shells or flowers, poured into the country. 

Popular prints that would be interesting 
to the people of the new republic were 
transferred with quick enterprise to plate, 
dish, jug, teacup and soup tureen—yes, and 
also the tiny cup plate. Some of the 
Staffordshire potters even went to the ex- 
pense of sending artists to America to make 
sketches and drawings. Many a thrilling 
event and many a demolished building thus 
live in old blue Staffordshire. 

Very patriotic china it was in its day and 
very patriotic china it is today, when col- 
lectors are so eager to purchase it; and al- 
though made in such great quantity it all 
came to this country. It is said that if you 
were to search the length and breadth of 
England you could not find a single piece. 
Yet it would probably not be difficult to 
find in England one of those very famous 
Rodney jugs, made at Derby to commemo- 
rate the victory of Lord Rodney over the 
French admiral, De Grasse, at the Battle of 
Martinique, April 12, 1782, the spout of 
which is a cleverly modeled mask of Rodney. 

All the potteries, large and small, did a 
nice little business in popular heroes. 
Franklin was a popular idol in France; and 
it is safe to say that there was not a house 
in Paris that did not have on the mantel- 
piece or wall of its salon a bust, statuette or 
an engraved portrait of the Philadelphia 
doctor in his quaint costume. Ladies also 
wore his portrait in the form of brooches 
and little miniatures set in bracelets; they 
dressed their hair d la Franklin and they 
almost mobbed him in the streets whenever 
he appeared. The British potters thought 
that Americans, likewise, might like to 
honor their countryman, and hundreds and 
hundreds of busts and statuettes were made, 
packed and transported in British ships. 
Some of them looked a little like our genial 
and delightful old diplomat and some re- 
sembled him so little that they were in- 
differently labeled Washington on the base; 
but that little detail did not seem to worry 
anybody; and today, indeed, it only adds 
a humorous attraction. 


Wild Beasts in the China Closet 


John Wilkes was another favorite and, of 
course, George Washington and his friend, 
the Marquis de Lafayette. William Pitt 
was another. 

These are the five characters that were 
played up for patriotism. 

All through the eighteenth century busts 
and statuettes had been pouring into the 
eountry—Shakspere, Milton, George III, 
Queen Charlotte, Kitty Clive, David 
Garrick, Peg Woffington; fanciful subjects, 
such as Four Quarters of the Globe, The 
Music Lesson, Columbine, Pierrot, Harle- 
quin, Una and the Lion, and Flora; and 
every kind of bird and animal. 

This ornamented china was made to 
decorate the top of the bookcase and the 
highboy—case of drawers it was called 
then—and even at the intersection of the 
stretchers of a table, besides being dis- 
played in cabinets and china closets. 

When General Washington was writing 
in 1759 to London for furniture to be sent 
to Mount Vernon he also ordered “ busts of 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, Charles 
XII of Sweden and the King of Prussia, not 
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to exceed fifteen inches in height nor ten 
in width; two other busts of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough, somewhat 
smaller; two wild beasts not to exceed 
twelve inches in height nor eighteen in 
length. Sundry ornaments for chimney 
piece.” 

How early Liverpool began the manu- 
facture of transfer printed was never asked 
by those who purchased the big cream- 
colored Liverpool jugs with very sharp lips 
and black prints of engravings. The 
designs were largely chosen from cartoons 
and popular prints. The Washington 
pitchers are now eagerly bought. Liver- 
pool jugs are so glossy with glaze that the 
print appears to have been applied beneath 
the glaze. Occasionally green and brown 
printings are seen. 

A kind of patriotic faience, as it is called, 
that forms a class by itself, was produced 
during the French Revolution. Nobody 
ever thought of paying any attention to it 
until Champfleury, the novelist, made a 
collection and wrote a book about it in 1867, 

Nevers was the center of its manufacture, 
but patriotic faience was also produced at 
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After the Revolution the legends were 
“Vive l' Agriculture,” ‘ Vive l’ Abondance,” 
for peace and tranquillity had become de- 
sired. There was, indeed, one plate that 
had a picture of the Hotel dela Paix, toward 
which a weary traveler was struggling as he 
said the words, “Je desire y arriver.”’ 

Specimens of this patriotic faience ap- 
pear in various museums—we have a few 
in our Metropolitan Museum—but the 
Carnavalet Museum in Paris has a large 
and splendid collection. 

With the craze for porcelain there was 
another taste that gripped the world of 
wealth and fashion, and this was for the 
cotton fabrics from the East printed in 
brightly colored flowers or figured patterns 
and known as chintz, A great many vari- 
eties of this attractive material—the 
handsomest ones were made in Patna, 
Seringapatam, Madras and Nagapatam 
were constantly arriving in the adventurous 
ships of the British East India Company, 
the Dutch East India Company and the 
French Compagnie des Indes. To these the 
name of “ Indiennes’’ was given. Still other 
varieties, which were equally beautiful, 


The Famous Duke of Wellington Handkerchief With the Uniforms of the British Army 


Rouen and other places. The ware is not 
artistic or good from a technical point of 
view, but it is a valuable addition to the 
other records of that excited period and 
makes a novel chapter in the byways of 
china collecting. On these plates and plat- 
ters roughly sketched emblems usually 
appear in the center, accompanied by a 
legend. For instance, the Third Estate 
plate, showing a sword, a crosier and a 
spade—-symbolizing the aristocracy, the 
church and labor—-surmounted by a crown 
and the words, “ Le Tiers Etat,” appeared in 
1789. In the same year appeared The 
Storming of the Bastille, showing that for- 
tress. A pair of scales with the sword and 
crosier in one, weighing lightly, and a spade 
in the other, weighing heavily, showing that 
labor could overcome aristocracy and re- 
ligion, is dated 1791. In that year, too, 
The Will of the People was represented. 
The death of the popular idol, Mirabeau, 
was commemorated by a catafalque bear- 
ing the inscription, “‘ Le Manes de Mirabeau 
la Patrie Reconnaissante.”” In 1792 the 
Gallic cock is perched on a cannon crow- 
ing, ‘‘ Je Veille Pour la Nation.”” The Reign 
of Terror brought caps of liberty, triangles, 
altars, portraits of the leaders, heroes and 
heroines, verses from the popular songs of 
Ca ira and La Carmagnole and such legends 
as ‘Je Terrasse les Aristocrates,”” “‘ Vive la 
Convention”’ and ‘‘ Vive la Montagne.” 





came from the Persian Gulf region and 
were taken into Europe by means of the 
caravan routes of Bagdad and Ispahan. To 
these the name of “ Perses,’’ or “ Persians,” 
was given. 

The whole world of fashion went wild 
over these charming creations. They were 
so novel, so decorative, so cheerful, so fan- 
tastic! Europeans had never seen before a 
textile on which flowers, delightfully drawn 
and beautifully painted, blossomed from 
long winding stems amid interlacing leaves 
in such a riot of luminous radiance. And 
such delightful flowers too—poppy, tulip, 
rose, pink, mango, pomegranate, datura, 
chrysanthemum, besides many exotic and 
unknown plants. And sometimes, too, the 
Indian artist represented pictures of real 
life—-Mogul princes and their courts and 
Europeans in Oriental gardens and palaces. 

No wonder that chintz struck the fancy 
of everybody when everything Oriental was 
the rage. And so chintz was used for every 
conceivable object in the way of personal 
and household adornment. In France every 
gentleman had to have a dressing gown 
made of this material; and it was called 
“Indienne,”’ after the material. This did 
not escape Moliére, who satirized the mode 
in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, when he 
makes M. Jourdain, the newly made gen- 
tleman, appear in one of the acts wearing 
an Indienne. 
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The fascinating chintz also had great 
vogue in England, where it was used for 
costumes and upholstery. Pepys notes in 
his Diary in 1663: “Bought my wife a 
chint, that is a painted Indian calico for to 
line her new study.” Gayly cvlored 
chintz—particularly of the glazed kind 
is, as everyone knows, a favorite material 
for decorating boudoir, study and dressing 
room as well as the bedroom; but few who 
use it pause to remember how long it has 
been the fashion and what a picturesque 
mode they are perpetuating. 

It was hard to supply the enormous de- 
mand for these fabrics. Indiennes became 
rare and costly. Therefore, the «lever 
French artisans thought they would try té 
find a way to decorate their native cotton 
goods after the style of the Far East. 

And they did. In 1675 a printer on linen, 
named Grieux, was discovered in ChAtei- 
lerault; and that means that the French 
were soon able to produce imitation painted 
calicoes which, although less beautiful,were 
far less costly than the Eastern chinizes. 

Manufacturers now started up every- 
where like mushrooms overnight. France 
was sprinkled with them, Fortunes were 
quickly made, and such quantities of goods 
at such reasonable prices were turned out 
that the wives and daughters of the mer- 
chant class could now wear the gay and 
fanciful chintzes they had so long admired 
with envy upon the ladies of the court. 

But all did nut go smoothly for the new 
industry. The manufacturers of silk, vel- 
vet and tapestry, who were suffering from 
this rival, complained of their losses to the 
Minister of Finance with such effect that he 
suppressed all the factories established in 
the kingdom for decorating white fabrics 
in colors. This Edict of 1686 prescribed the 
destruction of wood used for blocks; pre- 
vented, after December 1, 1687, any col- 
ored fabrics in the style of India from being 
made, and ordered that ail such fabries 
found in the shops should be burned 


The Great Chintz Rebellion 


This Edict of 1686, following so quickly 
upon the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes 1685-—was a very stupid thing; it 
forced hundreds of skillful artisans to mi- 
grate into other countries and to take with 
them the secret of making these printed 
goods. 

One of these French refugees, named 
Cabannes, founded in Richmond, in 1690, 
England’s first manufactory of these 
printed cottons. Other refugees went to 
Germany, Switzerland, Alsace and even 
Portugal; and in twenty or thirty years’ 
time this industry, chased away from France 
by such shortsighted policy, had succeeded 
so well that the printed calicoes—the 
toiles peintes, as they were called —of Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany and Switzerland 
almost rivaled the goods of India. 

Moreover, the prohibition was not alto- 
gether a success. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the fashion was just as 
rampant as ever, and it developed into a 
positive delirium as the years wore on. 

Lawbreakers were plentiful, Clandestine 
shops were set up in Paris. Products from 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany and Eng- 
land were smuggled into France. Custom- 
house officers undressed travelers, who were 
frequently found wearing the prohibited 
goods. Arrests were made. People wearing 
chintz were actually burned alive in the 
streets. But would that stop them? No. 

Even the autos-da-fé, inaugurated to end 
the rebellion, had no effect. Forbidden 
fruit is always sweet. And so the war went 
on for seventy years. And one of the 
strange things about it was that very often 
the wives of the officers who were appointed 
to enforce the prohibition defiantly dressed 
themselves in chintz, and the very minis- 
ters who deliberated upon the advisability 
of continuing the measure or of restoring 
the industry convened in council rooms 
furnished in brightly hued chintz of English 
manufacture that had been smuggled into 
the country. 

(Continued on Page 1498) 
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Tapping a Rubber 
Tree on a U.S. Rubber 
Company Plantation 


THE U. S. RUBBER 
COMPANY NOW OWNS 
OVER 7,000,000 RUBBER 
TREES— MORE THAN 
5,000,000 OF THEM ARE 
ALREADY PRODUCING 
RUBBER FOR U. S. TIRES, 
AND 20,000 EMPLOYEES 
ARE ENGAGED IN CAR- 
ING FOR THEM. 











c 4 New Kind of 
ADVERTISING 


{1 During 1926,the makers of United States Tires will pub- 


lish what they hope will prove the most helpful series of adver- 





tisements on tires ever printed. “(2 Conventional advertising 
forms and statements will be discarded. In their place direct 
questions such as any motorist might ask about United States 


Tires will be specifically answered. 43) They will be questions 





that have passed in and out of your mind, no doubt, ever since 
you have been a car owner. {4 No one will be able to read 
this series, either in whole or part, without knowing more about 
rubber and tires than he ever knew before. »{5 Do not miss 
reading the U. S. TIRE advertisements in newspapers and mag- 
azines from now on. “46 They are for the benefit of every car 


owner, whether he rides on United States Tires or other makes. 





United States @® Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
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Questions and Answers on the 
American Rubber Supply 
and Automobile Tires 


Q —Where does America get its rubber? 


A—The only important source of rub- 
ber for all the world is the rubber 
plantations in the Far Eastern pos- 
sessions of Great Britain and Holland. 


Q-—Is America represented among the Far 
Eastern rubber planters? 

A—Yes, the largest of all these Far 
Eastern plantations is owned and 
operated by the Unirep States 
Rupser CoMPANY. 


Q—Do the United States Rubber Planta- 
tions produce any considerable quantity 
of rubber? 

A—Yes, they produced 20,000,000 Ibs. 
of rubber in 1925, and in the next few 
years the output will be increased 
about 75%. 


Q—Then the growing of rubber by Americans 
for Americans is not a new thing? 

A—No. As far back as 1903, the United 
States Rubber Company formed the 
conviction that it should own and 
operate rubber plantations in propor- 
tion to its requirements of crude rub- 
ber. In 1909, this Company acquired 
their vast tracts of ideal rubber grow- 
ing land in Sumatra and Malaya. The 
jungle was cleared off. Docks, rail- 
roads, and motor roads were built, 
and fine young rubber seedlings were 
planted, cultivated and brought into 
bearing. 


Q—How large are the U. S. Rubber Plan- 
tations today? 

A—The United States Rubber Plan- 
tations now comprise about 136,000 
acres, with over 7,000,000 rubber 
trees, sixty miles of narrow-gauge 
railway, and 200 miles of motor 
roads. They give employment to 
20,000 people. 


Q—What does all this mean to me as a buyer 
and user of United States Tires? 

A—The United States Rubber Planta- 
tions and their results have brought 
many benefits to every user of U. S. 
Rubber products of all kinds. For 
instance: 


1. LaTex-TREATED Wes Corp, one of 
the outstanding major improve- 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CO 











ments in tire-building, announced 
by this Company in 1922. 


(9) 


. SpRAYED Russer, the new stand- 
ard of purity in crude rubber, of 
direct benefit to every user of any 
U.S. Rubber product. 


3. In apprtion, during the past 17 
years, the U. S. Rubber Plantation 
Experts have conducted thousands 
of successful researches into im- 
proving rubber by improving the 
rubber trees. Their methods of 
selecting rubber seedlings, of graft- 
ing and budding, of preparing the 
soul, of planting, of fertilizing, cul- 
tivating and tending the trees have 
almost revolutionized rubber grow- 
ing. The Company’s plantation 
headquarters at Kisaran are recog- 
nized as the center of scientific rub- 
ber culture, and as such are visited 
by rubber planters from all over 
the East. 


Q—What is Latex-treated Web Cord? 


A—This is new cord structure for cord 
tires, combining maximum. strength 
with maximum flexibility. QuEs- 
TIONS and ANswers on LATEx- 
TREATED Wes Corp will be published 
shortly. 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 


A—Sprayed Rubber is the new pure 
rubber. It is free from both acid and 
smoke. QuEsTIONS and ANSWERS on 
Sprayvep Roepser will also be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


Q—Will America ever be reasonably inde- 
pendent in its rubber supply? 

A—Probably so, in the course of time. 
* For instance, the U. S. Rubber Plan- 
tations will probably yield 15 per cent 
more rubber in 1926 than in the past 
year. Every year more rubber trees 
come into production; and as trees 
grow older, they yield more abun- 
dantly. It takes from 5 to 7 years 
from the clearing of the ground to 
bring a rubber plantation into bear 
ing. For several years to come, the 
U. S. Rubber Plantations will be the 
only important American-owned 
source of rubber. 
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“Ohe Man Who Wears Florsheims -— 


does not think of them as ‘Guey will give you pleasure 
shoes, but as friendly compan- in their appearance and will 
ions on his walk through life. satisfy you with their loyal, 
You should wear FiorsHeims. comforting service. 


See your Spring Fiorstiems at the local agency.-new smart styles for the young man.~ 
refined styles for the more conservative~all quality built--and Skeleton Lined for coolness 
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Continued from Page 145) 

Finally, in 1759, the authorities came to 
their senses and decided to lift the ban and 
permit manufacture. Old and new shops 
were immediately opened and old and new 
manufactories were started. Among the 
latter was the one directed by Philip Jacob 
Oberkampf at Jouy, the best known of all 
the new factories and whose products, 
called toiles de Jouy, surpassed in repu- 
tation all the other toiles peintes of the 
eighteenth century and are collected today 
with avidity. 

This restoration of the old French indus- 
try in 1759 very nearly coincided with the 
discovery of transfer-printed china in 
England, which, as we have seen, occurred 
in 1756. 

We have seen how penciled china came 
into being and how soon it was used for 
recording contemporary events. It was an 
obvious and a natural step to use copper- 
plates for decorating cotton goods. Conse- 
quently, in the advertisements, side by 
side with the penciled china, we find printed 
and penciled furniture calico and sometimes 
just the words, penciled furniture. 

The designs were printed in light and 
dark blue, in dull brick red, in richer dark 
red, in purple, in brown, in black and in 
the fashionable color called puce—named 
from that celebrated phantom flea that 
somebody at the court of Marie Antoinette 
pretended to have discovered. 

This penciled furniture calico was par- 
ticularly liked in our country for the uphol- 
stering of bedrooms—for the hangings of 
the bedstead, for the counterpane, for the 
window curtains and for the chair coverings 
and cushions. It is particularly harmonious 
with the Heppelwhite bedstead and, in- 
deed, Heppelwhite recommends printed 
cottons for upholstery. 

At the time of and immediately after the 
Revolution, copperplate cotton furniture 
filled a need. It was just the thing when 
people wanted to redecorate their homes 
with something new that savored nothing 
of the past, something that would express 
and emphasize the new era, the Federal 
style, as it were. Therefore, it became the 
fashion to sleep in beds whose curtains dis- 
played the “‘Apotheosis of Washington,” or 
the “Apotheosis of Franklin,” or even in- 
duced historical reveries of William Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians. Of many subjects 
these seem to have been the most favored, 
and the designs appeared in all the colors 
named above. 


Chintz for Remembrance 


Some notes of importations, gathered 
from the newspapers of the time, read: 
“Printed aid penciled furniture calico; pur- 
ple and dark blue, pompadour and fancy- 
ground chintz; red-and-white copperplate 
furniture; blue-and-white penciled furni- 
ture; India, English and Patna chintzes; 
copperplate cotton furniture; red, blue 
and purple fine copperplate calico’’; } and 
“blue-and-white, red-and-white, purple- 
and-white furniture calicoes.”’ Though most 
of the chintzes that were used in American 
households came from England, many came 
from France. Some of these latter were 
made in Alsace and some at Jouy. 

During and after the French Revolution, 
France produced a great number of demo- 
cratic textiles. Among them was a queer 
mixture of little pictures known today as 
the toile de la Bastille. 

The Peace of Paris produced another 
chintz in 1782-1783, showing Washington, 
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with a flying angel holding a wreath of 
laurel over-his head, while Victory stands 
near with a palm branch. 

An Alsatian chintz of 1830 represented 
General Lafayette at two periods of his 
life—one of these when he was organizing 
the National Guard in 1790 and the other 
as a veteran of 1830. On both pictures the 
hero is riding a fine horse at the head of his 


troops in the streets of Paris. These pic- | 
tures are separated by a decorative group- 
| 


ing of flags, guns and laurel. 

A toile de Jouy of 1782, depicting the 
United States received into the Sisterhood 
of Nations, has for its principal figure Amer- 
ica, dressed as an Indian princess. She is 
accompanied by two figures. One of these 
carries a pole with the liberty cap on the 
end, and the other, wearing a fur cap, car- 
ries a flag with the thirteen stars. In the 
background, at intervals, angels are seen 
blowing trumpets and little ships are sail- 
ing the seas. 


Events Handkerchiefs 


It is interesting to note that during the 
World War a number of foiles de guerre 
were designed by French soldiers in the 
trenches. Patriotic china also came to the 
fore again in a tea service, which included 
cups and saucers and plates, designed by 
Mrs. Robert Coleman Taylor, of New York, 
and brought out by Wedgwood. The de- 
sign represented the flags of all the Allied 
Nations at the time the United States en- 
tered the War, represented in colors and 
held by theshield of the Unitea States on 
a cream-colored background. Mrs. Taylor 
gave all the proceeds, which amounted to 
an astonishingly large sum, to the Red 
Cross. This very beautiful ware has just 
begun to appear in some of the best an- 
tique shops. 

Events handkerchiefs should be noted in 
vonnection with transfer printing. These 
articles of silk, cotton or linen were an ex- 
cellent means for circulating information of 
various kinds, for commemorating im- 
portant occurrences and for propaganda. 

In both Europe and America, for a hun- 
dred years and more, every public event 
has been recorded on a handkerchief and 
some’ nes in a very decorative way. 

A tew collections of these historical docu- 
ments have been made, but only two are of 
world-wide fame; that of the Countess 
Pillet-Weill, of Paris, and that of Mrs. De 
Witt Cohen, of New York, by whose 
courtesy a specimen is represented here- 
with. Mrs. Cohen began her collection 
about twenty years ago and she now has 
more than 200 choice examples of silk of 
many varieties and of cotton, from Italian, 
French, English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
American sources. Some of these show 
beautifully executed printings from engrav- 
ings, some are very quaint, some are | 
extremely rare and all are in perfect 
condition. 

Today we still have handkerchiefs with 
portraits or events printed on them, but 
these are more likely to picture famous 
scenes in the world of sport, noted jockeys 
and four-footed heroes of the turf. 

Taste has changed. Although the charm 
of transfer-printed china and_ penciled 
chintz. grows greater every day, we no 
longer care to carry our Presidents in our 
pockets or to drape our windows and beds 
with White House calicoes or to dine from 
plates decorated with the victories of 
Ch&teau-Thierry, Saint-Mihiel and the 
Argonne. 
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World's Largest Ship 























































Superlative Accommodations — 
Superlative Service 


HE most luxurious and most expen- 
sive accommodation on the Majestic 
is the famous Regal Suite. Yet the 
traveler who books even at the mini- 
mum rate of $290 enjoys the same de- 
lightful cuisine, the same charming public 
rooms, and all the manifestations of flaw- 
less White Star service which are at the 
disposal of the occupant of the Regal 
Suite. 
The Majestic, like her Magnificent Trio 
associates— the Olympic and the Hemeric 
offers a complete steamship service 
Her Second Cabin accommodations, priced at $147.50 up, are recognized 
as superlative values. Her Tourist Third Cabin accommodations at $102.50 
have proved especially popular with college men and women 


The sumptuous verandah of the Regal 

Suite, At the left ave huge plate glass 

windows through which one has an 
uninterrupted view of the sea 


Just as the Majestic is supreme among the great de luxe liners, so the 
Minnekahda of the Atlantic Transport is supreme in Tourist Third Cabin. She 
is devoted exclusively to Tourist Third Cabin passengers. Round trip $200 


A notable feature of our fleet is a group of cabin ships carrying only 
Cabin Class and Third Class. Cabin accommodations $135 up. ($130 up, 
from Boston and Montreal). 

The105s lendid ships in ourservicesofferatotal of 226 passenger sailingsfrom 
New York, Boston and Montreal to the convenient European ports:in 1926. 
With these vast facilities we are prepared to meet every requirement, regardiess of 
your destination or the size of your vacation budget 


° od g 
Write our nearest office about your travel pians and let us,send 
helpful liteyature on the summer season abroad. 


Company’s Offices 


Atlanta Haas-Howell Bldg New York jo. 1 Broadway 
Balamore O8 North Charles Street Norfolk Flatiron Building 
Boston 84 Seate Street Philadelphia tith and Locust Sereet 
Chicago 127 South State Street —_Pitesburgh Arcade Union Trust Bidg 
Cleveland 1951 Ease 6th Street Portland, Me 690 Congress Serect 
Dallas Corton I - hange Building Quebec $3 Dalhousie Street 
Detroit Majestic Building St. John, N. B 108 Prince William St 
Galveston Couon Exchange Building St. Le 1019 Pine Se 
. ruis 1019 Pi 
Halifax 126 Hollis Street Sa, Poancis 160 Market Strees 
Houston Cotton Exchange Building ) LV eere b As 
Los Angeles 10 So. Spring Sereet Seattle i? second / mud 
Minneapol: 121 S. Third Street Tor nte > Ki & Street, Ease 
Mobile ’ St. Michael Street Vancouver Granville and Pender Sts i, 
Montreal McGill Building Washington RES. N W 
New Orleans 19 St. Charles Street Winnipeg ? Main Streec 


or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAP2y,;NE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CqMMANY 
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Of 


Mo-Knit-Toe 


STYLE 564 
Colors: Ten, Smoke, 
Gray, Blue, Brown, 

mn 
Price $1.00 per pair, 


Spring Style! Colorful Socks! 


*T°ONE combinations in Blue, Silver, 
Champagne, Gray, Brown, Beige, 
Smoke and Bracken are the smart men’s 
styles this Spring. 
Made in beautiful new patterns, as well 
as solid colors, Monito Socks just fill the 
bill—authentic style, perfect fit, fast 
colors, long wear. Truly a sock for style 
and service! 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


‘T the men’s wear 
counter in most 
good stores a com- 
plete rangc of Monito 
(pronounced Mo- 
Knit-Toe) in plain 
and fancy socks. 


Look for the 

Golden Moor's 

Head on Each 
Pair 














And so the controversy raged. It is 
doubtful if it split as many families in 
twain as the Dreyfus case, but plenty of 
couples on Fifth Avenue busses wrangled 
over the Radiator Building so vehemently 
that they forgot to get off until they found 
themselves at Washington Square. 

Let it be said at once that the color of 
the Radiator Building was by no means 


| the whim of a clever publicity man seeking 


to put over a sensational stunt. It was an 
experiment based on sound architectural 
logic. 

From its very nature, American archi- 
tecture must depend largely on mass for its 


| effect. A massive office building broken up 
.| with a lot of finicky detail loses in archi- 
' tectural effectiveness in proportion to the 
| elaboration of that detail. 


But, unfortu- 
nately, offices must have plenty of natural 
light—for obvious economic reasons. This 
means a great many windows, and skeleton- 
steel construction does not permit much 
variety in window spacing. Those geomet- 
rical rows of windows then become, to all 
intents and purposes, a species of archi- 
tectural detail. 

What is the poor architect to do? His 
building must have plenty of light, yet the 
dark window spots make it look like a 
nutmeg grater. The architect of the Ra- 
diator Building hit upon a novel idea. 
Why not treat it, frankly, as a mass? If 
we have to have windows, at least we can 
try to hide them as much as possible. So, 
by using a dark material instead of a light 
one, he made the windows blend into the 
rest of the building and compelled the eye 
to see it as a solid silhouette. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
skyscraper resulted from the peculiarly 
long, narrow shape of Manhattan island. 
It is supposed that there was no room to 
expand laterally, hence construction was 
forced upward. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The high buildings—with the exception of 
the financial district, of course—form a 
narrow ridge up the center of the island, 
roughly following the course of Broadway. 
Incredible as it may seem, if all the build- 
ings on the island were reduced to an 
average height, it would be only four and 
nine-tenths stories. 


Why is a Skyscraper? 


The truth of the matter is that the sky- 
scraper was simply an economic necessity. 
If it had been otherwise, it could never 
have lasted. Concentration has become a 
commercial necessity, and the skyscraper 
is the acme of concentration. 
In the beginning, it is probable that tall 
buildings resulted from exorbitant taxes, 
The man who owned a small parcel of land 
in the concentrated commercial centers 
| had to build higher and higher in order to 
rent at a profit. Publicity played a certain 
role, although it was a minor one. But when 
the first group of tall buildings was finished 
it was found to be an enormous commercial 
asset, because, in the last analysis, all im- 
portant business is transacted by personal 
contact, in spite of substitutive means of 
communication, such as telephone and tele- 
graph. 

| No matter how complicated a business 

| deal is, it is based on the primitive principle 

| of barter. If the personal equation is lack- 
ing business loses touch with reality. The 
skyscraper facilitates personal contacts in a 
way never possible before. From my office 
on the twenty-eighth floor of a building in 
the Times Square district, I can get to 
practically every person of importance in 

| the architectural and building field in fifteen 
minutes’ time. 

| When the Singer Tower was built, the 
world hailed it as the ultimate in tall build- 
ings. It was not long, however, before it was 
surpassed by the Metropolitan Life Tower, 
and finally by the Wooiworth Building. 

| The latter has stood unrivaled for some 
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years, but there are projects for fifty-five 
story structures in the near future. Where 
will it all end? Can it go on indefinitely? 

That, too, depends on economic necessity. 
We already have zoning laws to govern the 
height of buildings, which have had a pro- 
found effect on the character of their archi- 
tecture. Their primary aim, however, is to 
control street congestion, for it stands to 
reason that the congestion in a given street 
will always be in exact proportion to the 
height and mass of the buildings flanking 
that street. But who can tell what new 
factors may spring up to change the laws? 
The day is surely coming when streets will 
be double, perhaps triple-decked and con- 
gestion will be correspondingly reduced and 
the laws changed to permit greater height. 


The Only Permanent Record 


It is my opinion that architecture is the 
only true and permanent record of human 
progress. That may seem like an unwar- 
rantably broad statement. It is broad, yes, 
but not unwarranted. This tight little 
world of ours is many million years old, 
and, God willing, it will continue hurtling 
through space for many million more be- 
fore it retires, rheumatic and wrinkled, to 
the Old Planets’ Home, there to spend its 
last celestial centuries in peace and com- 
fort. Cosmic time is infinite, but historic 
time, or perhaps I should say documentary 
time, covers not more than fifty centu- 
ries—a trifling matter of 5000 years. The 
relation between documentary time and 
the age of the earth, might at an extrava- 
gant estimate be analogous to the lapse of 
time between two ticks of a watch com- 
pared with our allotted three score and ten 
years. Furthermore, the documentary rec- 
ords for at least a third of that period are 
highly inadequate. Beyond that we de- 
pend on architecture. 

Of course the geologist and the anthro- 
pologist take us back into the dark ages of 
predocumentary time, and out of a fossil- 
ized jawbone or rib reconstruct our semi- 
simian ancestor with amazing ingenuity. 
They make masterly guesses at his apti- 
tude for climbing trees and from the con- 
formation of his skull take a pot shot at the 
percentage he would rate on an intelligence 
test. Then with a larger bone and a few gi- 
gantic molars they retrieve a mammoth di- 
nosaur from the primordial slime to give us 
a notion of the kind of pets he kept in his 
barnyard. But how close to the truth their 
conjectures may be nobody knows, not even 
themselves. 

Not until man has climbed far enough up 
into the light to be able to chip two stones 
and put one on top of the othe’ with a little 
clay in between for mortar, can we form 
any tangible notion of how he lived. From 
that point on the archzologist steps in and 
draws the first reasonably sound con- 
clusions about human _progress—from 
architecture. Even before any decipher- 
able language appears, carved in the stones, 
we can tell a great deal about our ancestors 
from the kind of temples they built to their 
gods and the houses they made to shelter 
themselves. 

The early carved records, even though 
the language or the pictographs be trans- 
latable, do not serve to teli us nearly so 
much as their dwellings. A single name 
cut in a tombstone is not very enlightening. 
Nor does the hieroglyphic information that 
an Egyptian king took unto himself a wife 
convey much idea of @ow he conducted the 
affairs of state. Records written on papy- 
rus are not much better, because time has a 
habit of sorting out some of the least im- 
portant for preservation. A million years 
from now, if the only surviving documents 
of the bobbed-hair age are a telephone 
directory and a couple of grocer’s bills, the 
archeologist of the future is going to have 
the devil of a time figuring out what it was 
all about. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Like a cool hand 


across the eyes 


Ductile tungsten, the 
gas-filled lamp,andother 
epoch-making discover- 
ies in incandescent light- 
ing, have come from 
General Electric Re- 
search Laboratories. The 
New Line of MAzDA 
Lamps is the complete 
embodiment of the im- 
provements made pos- 
sibleby MAZDA Kesearch 
Service. 


Pa light from the new MAzDA lamp with 
the “inside frost” relaxes the tired muscles 
of the eye and gives a grateful sense of ease. 
It is a soft light—the hard beam from the old 
exposed filament has been broken and diffused 
by the new process, with almost no loss of light. 


The “inside frost” is the latest achievement of 
the Laboratories of General Electric in forty years 


of world-wide research and constant experiment 


Mazpa Service is the means by which the bene 
fits of this research are given exclusively to 
those lamp manufacturers entitled to place the 
symbol MAzpDaA on their lamps. This assures to 
the public that MAZDA lamps embody the 
latest developments which science and research 
can devise. 


AZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Send for the 
Spring 
Style 
Folder 


and a sample 
of the exclusive 
fade-proof serge 
from which 
MIDDISHADE 

and 

MIDDISTRIP? 
blue serge suits 
are fashioned 
FREE! 


\ ersten” 


e fl 
fades, 


ASTER! Flowers everywhere glad- 

dening the eye with a riot of color. 
Yet soon their glowing colors are but a 
memory~ Just like some blue serge suits. 
Fresh and smart as a flower when you 
“pick” them. But with color almost as 
fleeting as the flower’s. Then—there’s fade- 
proof MIDDISHADE! Let the sun blaze 
down! Let it rain! You can’t fade a 


fadepro 


of 
MIDDI 


: 


MIDDISHADE Blue Serge Suit. Its rich 
blue color is guaranteed. So is everything 
else about it!" Twenty-three masterfully 
styled Spring models—to please and fit 
young and old, short or tall, stout or slen- 
der. Now, by popular demand, there’s 
MIDDISTRIPE too—the same serge with a 
neat silk stripe. Look up the MIDDISHADE 
dealer in your town — he’s worth knowing 


THE MIDDISHADE CoO., Inc., Philadeiphia 


“Sergical Specialists—operat ing on 
blue serge suits only"’ 


SHADE 


Blue Serge Suits 














(Continued from Page 150) 

Moreover, the buildings left to us from 
antiquity are just about as exact a record 
as we could have, for the simple reason that 
only those buildings most typical of their 
period endure. When a building has out- 
worn its usefulness it is torn down and 
another more suited to the special needs of 
the time is put up in its place. By this 
relentless process of elimination the epit- 
ome of each civilization is perpetuated in 
its architecture. 

Let us look at it from another angle. 
Suppose, 50,000,060 years hence, that some 
great cataclysm rock the earth to its very 
foundation. Nothing so negligible as a 
World War, of course. Perhaps a fire age; 
it is not impossible, for the geologists tell 
us that the earth has already passed through 
a glacial age. When the fire age is at its 
height the whole surface of the globe, with 
the exception of small areas around the 
North and South Poles, will be devoid of 
life. Even at the poles the weather will be 
unbearably tropical. 

When things begin to cool off a bit, let 
us imagine some intrepid archeologist set- 
ting out for the scorched and arid Sahara 
around New York. The Atlantic, of course, 
will be dried up to a few scattered lakes, 
and what remains of Manhattan is perched 
on the edge of a plateau. Every human 
document has been destroyed by centuries 
of searing heat, for paper is even more 
perishable than papyrus. Even the bottles 
are melted and their labels gone. 

Fifty million years is a long time, and 
all modern languages will be deader than 
Sanskrit. The few inscriptions carved on 
monuments and libraries don’t mean much 
to him. 

How, then, is he to know how we lived 
and worked? From our architecture. By 
our skyscrapers and our hotels and our 
brownstone fronts, blackened, charred and 
gutted though they be, he will read us more 
surely and accurately than from the best 
history book ever written. 

Architecture must express its time or it 
dies. Build a Florentine palace on Times 
Square or the Loop, and, no matter how 
perfect its proportions and exquisite its 
ornament, it would not last ten years. 
Transfer the Cotton Exchange Building to 
the middle of Florence and you couldn't 
rent an office above the third floor. 


Architectural Ups and Downs 


Especially in our crowded centers of 
population, we make short shrift of a build- 
ing that has outlived its peculiar usefulness. 
In the Middle Ages, when religion was the 
paramount factor of life, the people ex- 
pressed themselves in cathedrals. They 
were typical of the age and they endured. 
Now in our central districts down comes a 
church and up goes an office building. 

Thus we write ourselves accurately and 
permanently in our buildings. It is an 
unconscious process but a terrifyingly cer- 
tain one. We can understand the real sig- 
nificance of architecture only when we 
cease to regard it as a collection of material 
forms and see what a revelation it is of the 
human soul. 

It may seem curious that we Americans, 
generally supposed to be more ardently 
devoted to the worship of gold than any 
other people in the civilized world, should 
be making the most pronounced advances 
in architecture. The reason seems to lie in 
the dual nature of the art. It is both 
spiritual and material. It is both an art 
and a business. It is a luxury as well as a 
necessity. In short, it is inextricably bound 
together with human need. Where the 
money goes, there goes architecture. The 
other arts may trail along in its wake, but 
first of all, before pictures can be painted, 
before music can be played, before books 
can be written, we need buildings to paint 
and play and write in. 

The more money there is, the better the 
architecture is. The Emperor Diocletian 
looted an enemy country and built himself 
baths that put modern ones to shame. The 
French nobles taxed the peasantry and 








built glorious chateaux on the Loire. A 
newspaper reaches 1,000,000 circulation 
and up goes a beautiful skyscraper. Archi- 
tecture changes in character, but it man- 
ages always to keep in the Social Register 
with an A 1 rating in Bradstreet's, 

Moreover, the more money there is, the 
more architecture there is. It is barely 
twenty-five years since picture post cards 
of the Flatiron Building flung the news of 
America’s incipient architectural insanity 
to the four corners of the earth. Hiram 
Greenblow of the Corn Belt first gaped and 
then opined: ‘‘There ain’t no such build- 
ing.” European wiseacres shook their 
heads pityingly and murmured something 
to the effect that pride goeth before a fall. 
Yet in those twenty-five years exceptional 
prosperity has pushed our inspired madness 
far beyond the tame limits of twenty stories 
into the realm of an entirely new and 
original genus of architecture. 

In the Middle Ages i: took a century and 
a half to modify a style; how account for 
the sudden advent of a new style in three 
decades? Was it the sly invention of Old 
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ad infinitum of buildings antedated almost 
as soon as completed. 

Recently a popular caricaturist went to 
the heart of this extraordinary situation by 
drawing a skyscraper with hordes of work- 
men around its base. The caption informed 
the reader that the building pictured above 
was to have been finished in two weeks, but 
now the wreckers had arrived to tear it 
down again. This, the artist went on to 
say, was considered a great advance over 
the usual custom of waiting until three 
months after completion! 

There is tragedy, too, as well as humor 
in the relentless expansion of a great city. 
Madison Square Garden was Stanford 
White’s masterpiece. Into that building 
he put his whole soul. Every aspect of the 
proportion of the building was the result of 
profound study, every detail was conceived 
with the loving care cf a master whose 
artistic conscience admitted no com- 
promise. There is no doubt that in his 
mind it was to remain one of the jewels of 
the city for centuries to come, a perpetual 
monument to his architectural genius. Gn 
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Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City 
(McKim, Mead and White, Architects) 








Mother Necessity? In part, yes. But the 
real answer is that architectural forms 
change in direct ratio’to the rapidity of 
buitding construction. A building which 
took five years to build by hand in the past 
goes up by means of modern machinery in 
one. Hence styles are changing five times 
as rapidly. 

In fact, construction goes on at such 
break-neck speed in the larger cities that 
graybeards grumble because things are not 
what they used to be, and even the 
younger generation grows a bit bewildered. 
When Delmonico’s restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue was sold to make way for a more 
profitable building the papers brought out 
the startling fact that those particular 
quarters of the famous restaurant had been 
erected only twenty-eight years before. 
Doctor Parkhurst’s church on Madison 
Square lasted about ten years before it had 
to give way to the Metropolitan Life An- 
nex. Illustrations could easily be multiplied 





the topmost pinnacle of its spire St. 
Gaudens’ proud Diana gleamed golden in 
the sunlight, the chef d’uvre of a master in 
another field. When the great hall was 
finished those two men had reason to be- 
lieve that they had perpetuated their names 
forever in the heart of their beicved New 
York. 

But the heart long since moved uptown. 
Madison Square Garden is scrap. Parts of 
it have been salvaged: some of the columns 
and ornamental stonework have been in- 
corporated in the new building of the 
Hartford Times; Diana and the campanile 
have found a final resting place on Uni- 
versity Heights. But if White and St. 
Gaudens had lived that would have been 
small compensation for the destruction of 
the Garden as a whole. 

Here is a case where architecture got on 
the front pages with a vengeance. Day by 
day the papers reported the progress of the 
work of demolition. Every move of the 
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crane which finally lowered the gigantic 
Diana from her precarious pedestal was 
snapped by a hundred cameras, But it is a 
question in my mind whether the New 
Yorker's sense of personal loss for the be- 
loved landmark amounted to more than a 
mental interrogation as to where on earth 
he was going to attend political conventions, 
six-day bicycle races and prize fights in the 
future, and when there would be another 
place large enough to accommodate the 
biggest show on earth! I am compelled to 
admit that nostalgia, not architecture, was 
responsible for that bit of publicity. Archi- 
tecture got on the front pages through the 
back door, 

Forty or fifty years ago the youth who 
avowed his intention of taking up archi- 
tecture was regarded as a distinctly pe- 
culiar fellow. Not so bad, to be sure, as the 
scapegrace who chose the primrose path of 
painting, but bad enough in all conscience. 
He usually came from one of the better 
families in an older city like Boston, and 
had been surrounded from birth with 
Faneuil Hall, the Old State House, spinning 
wheels, Duncan Phyfe highboys and Paul 
Revere silver. When, in his second year at 
Harvard, he began mooning over prints of 
the Parthenon in the university library he 
earned a disapproving parental frown. [f 
by senior year he persisted in making 
furtive sketches of old Cambridge door- 
ways he was considered almost a lost soul. 


An Early American Architect 


But the blue blood of Back Bay makes 
the best of its misfortunes. A thin Puritan 
mouth is proof against even the bitterest 
disappointments. If our young scion of 
Mayflower stock, whom we will call William 
Aaron Wheelwright, must pursue the arts 
in preference to the law or the ministry, 
then he shall have the best the arts can 
offer. , . 

Paris and the Ecole des Beaux Arts are 
then in order. In the Latin Quarter 
William spends five of the most carefree 
and delightful years of his life and, with 
moderate attention to orders and style and 
design, he finally receives his diploma and 
is ready for the wide, wide world. 

When he sails into Boston Harbor his 
hair is likely to be longish, and he may 
even have gone so far as to affect a flowing 
tie. 

But the stern frowns of his family and 
his set rapidly divest him of these un- 
conventional insignia of wastrel days on the 
Boul’ Mich’, and he soon becomes one of 
his own again. 

Thanks to his social connections, there is 
work to be picked up from time to time. 
There is an occasional country home or 
city house to be designed. And a summer 
colony of wealthy Bostonians has voted the 
staggering sum of $100,000 to build a 
casino, with pavilions in the Renaissance 
manner. With a flourish of his beribboned 
sheepskin, our hero from the Beaux Arts 
submits his sketches. 

Eventually he sets up in New York, and 
his studio, with its artistic plunder from the 
antique shops in the Rue des Saints 
Péres—Louis Quinze chairs, an Aubusson 
carpet, bits of old gros-point embroidery, 
with here and there a pewter plate or & 
Sheraton sideboard for old times’ sake 
becomes the rendezvous for the beau monde 
of the city, 

A typical day out of his life forty years 
ago might be scheduled as follows: 


9 A.M. He rises and draws his bath 
with imported bath salts—very invigorat- 
ing for the arduous day ahead. The barber 
arrives at half-past nine. 

10 A.M. Headjourns to the little Jacobean 
dining room off the studio, where he break 
fasts on café-au-lait and a croissant, with 
a concession to the more rigorous American 
climate in the way of a soft-boiled egg. 

10:30 a.m, Conference in the studio with 
his assistant—a promising young drafts- 
man, but a bit difficult socially—on the 
detail of a Florentine chimney corner in the 

Continued on Page 157 
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Six places where a shirt 





THE SAME sort of colorful patterns that gave such a dash to 
your fine imported woolen socxs are found in these novelty 
lisle, silk and silk-and-lisle hose for Spring. Appearance 
is not all, however. Both the imported and domestic Wilson 
Brothers Hose are full-fashioned and seamless for trim fit 
and comfort; stoutly woven for the wear you would expect 
from them. The prices range as widely as the patterns —from 
50 cents to $4.00 the pair. 


BRIGHT CHECKS in madras or broadcloth 

mark the favored shirts this Spring. More and 

more, Men seem to appreciate the comfort of 

Wilson Brothers pre-shrunk collars, attached 
Your haberdasher can also show you a wide NO LONGER need a man be fully dressed to be well 
B > ) T , 2 S variety of Wilson Brothers Shirts with neck dressed. You may lounge as well as sleep in these smart 
} 1. ( H E R . bands or collars-to-match, in plain and striped collared pajamas. They are made up in fancy checks, figures 
fabrics, at prices from $2.00 to $5.00. Which and stripes from fine-count percales, madras and broadcloth. 
ever style and material you choose, you will en Being made by Wilson Brothers, they assure you perfect fit 


¥ ) i ia &, Vr joy the comfortable cut and perfection of finish and fine workmanship as well as materials. Priced at $3.00 
( ‘ ( ( X ¢ found in all Wilson Brothers Haberdashery. to $8.00—silks to $15.00 
— 
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must fit 2 2 
| you satisfaction oi 


OU know what collar size to ask for, of course. But can you 
tell the sleeve-length of the shirt you have on? Do you know 
the four other places where a shirt must fit, or be uncomfortable? 

Then remember these few, simple facts to take all the guesswork cut 
of your shirt buying forever. 

Wilson Brothers Shirts fit your neck from the day you put them on. 
Their collars are pre-shrunk. Their neckbands are made of a specially 
woven fabric that has done a// its shrinking before it left our factory. 
Moreover, they remain neckbands ... not neck-saws. 


You will never have to wonder what the laundry will do to your sleeves, 
either, if the shirt was made by Wilson Brothers. The printed marks on 
these shirts tell you the truth about the sleeve-lengths after two washings. 


We've all worn shirts that made us wish for balloon trousers ... but 
they weren't Wilson Brothers Shirts. Wilson Brothers cut them amply 
long to prevent creeping and bulging at the belt line, but the tails are 
trimmed away to fit neatly into ordinary trousers. 


And a shirt that is too snug across your manly chest, or cramps your 
style around the armholes, is only good to take up drawer space. Wilson 
Brothers Shirts are made to be worn, however. Hence they are cut 
roomy and full at these important points. 


Style? You will always be safe if you leave that to Wilson Brothers. 
Simply suit your own good taste in pattern and fabric. If you are 
properly particular about your haberdashery, notice the skillful match- 
ing of pattern on the pockets, collars, fronts and cuffs of these shirts. 


Long wear is sewed right into every Wilson Brothers garment whether 
it is a shirt, union suit or pajama. Note how close the stitches are to- 
gether. Remember, eighteen stout threads hold every button fast. 
Wilson Brothers have been making men comfortably and smartly 
fitted out for more than sixty years. Take advantage of this experience 
next time you buy avy article of haberdashery. 


Wi : 
J CHuicaco 


NEW YORK “= PARIS 
FACTORIES AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 




































¢ 4 THE POPULAR neckwear is light in both coloring 
a ind material this season. Some of the most interesting 
Y developments in design are the modified cubistic and 


futuristic patterns offered by Wilson Brothers in con- 
trasting soft pastel shades, Figured effects in light colors 
in both imported and domestic silks will be more worn 
than the popular winter stripes. You will want several of 
these new Wilson Brothers Cravats at from $1.00 to $5.00. 










WHAT MAN with an eye for the niceties of dress 
would deny his breast pocket one of these bright hand 
kerchiefs? From Ireland come fine woven colors and 
hand-blocked printed patterns at from 50 cents to $2.00 
The latest French designs are hand-blocked on fine hand 
loomed linen with hand-rolled hems, at $2.50. And the 
popular new pastel shades lend color to hand-woven 
silk and lisle French handkerchiefs at $3.00. 





LIGHT WEIGHT, spring needle knit, ribbed union suits 
such as this insure ad underwear comfort at this time of 
year. Wilson Brothers knit them in fine combed cottons, 
lisles and mercerized yarns in all styles, sleeveless, quartet 
length and long sleeves, regular, three-quarter and knec 
lengths Priced thom $1.50 to $3.50 a garment. Ask for 
the correct “trunk” measurement in a Wilson Brothers 
Union Suit and know how well undefwear can fit 
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From That Day to ‘This ~ 


OR nearly fifty years the Divisions of American Stove Company have made cook- 


ing appliances for America’s homes. 
stove made by one of the companies listed below. Mother used one of their gasoline 
or gas stoves. And you should own a gas range with Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, 
or, if gas is not available, then an Oil Range with Lorain High Speed Oil Burners. 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion tube of the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within ro years from date of purc hase, re- 
placement will be made free of charge. 


Lorain Burners are easy to operate. A patented wick- 
stop halts the wick at the correct lighting-point. 
After lighting, no further adjustment is necessary. 


The intensely hot, clean, blue flame comes in direct, 
wide-spread contact with cooking-utensils, or oven, 
giving quick, economical service second only to gas. 
Inner Combustion Tubes Guaranteed 
Inner Combustion Tubes are made of “Vesuvius 
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i GAS is evellel Me ve i'll find no 
king appl nce t ver we are with 
| orein-equippe d Cine " heme s. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Re d we - cel 
gives you s choice of any mea 
and contre sled wen heat for any 
kind of oven « ookie ig oc betes. 


RAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 








AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
Worild’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN: 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


Grandmother probably owned a coal 


Metal” which will not burn-out. Read the Guarantee. 
Combustion tubes are tapered to prevent “boil-overs” 
from reaching wicks. 

Wicks Do Not Stick 
The unique construction of the Lorain Burner pre- 
vents wick-sticking. You can slip a new Lorain Wick 
into place in a jiffy. Lorain Wicks last for months. 


Write us for name of dealer nearest you. 





Many famous makes of Oil Cook 
Stoves are now equipped with the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, 
including: 
Direct Action—National Stove 
Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
New Process—New Process Stove 
. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, M 
Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & 
Div., Chicago, Ill 


Dangler—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















(Continued from Page 153) 
new Amos Whittaker mansion on Beacon 
Street, Boston. He produces a mass of 
illustrated French and Italian works, as 
well as sketches from his notebooks, to 
correct the line of the cowl. 

11:30 A.M. Seated at his drawing table, 
he attacks the floor plan of Mr. Sputen 
Van Schuyler’s new residence on upper 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street. 

11:55 A.M. Mr. Van Schuyler’s man 
calls with the request that Mr. Wheel- 
wright join Mr. Van Schuyler at luncheon. 
Proceeds with the knotty problem of the 
disposition of the servants’ hall in the 
ground-floor plan. 

1-3 p.M. Luncheon at the Union Club. 
Mr. Van Schuyler suggests the use in Mrs. 
Van Schuyler’s boudoir of two Fragonard 
panels, which it had been his good fortune 
to pick up the preceding summer in Paris. 

3:30 P.M. Back to work at the studio, but 
the light is waning and gas is very trying on 
the eyes. 

4:30 P.M. Guests begin to arrive for tea. 
His elevation for Sir Roderick Mac- 
Pherson’s country estate on Staten Island, 
tinted with water color, is greatly admired. 
Mrs. Pyke-Jones compliments him highly 
upon the artistic rendering of the foliage 
and shrubbery. 

7:30 P.M. Dinner with the Roderick 
MacPhersons on Gramercy Park. Talk 
runs a great deal to the interesting develop- 
ments in the telephone, but the consensus 
of opinion is that it can never be of much 
practical value. Over the cordials they 
discuss the new Staten Island mansion. 
Mr. Wheelwright estimates at least two 
years for its completion. 

8:30 P.M. Tristan und Isolde at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Lilli 
Lehmann in the rdle of Isolde. 

12:30 A.M. Supper with the Tewsons at 
Delmonico’s. 

1:30 A.M. Back to the studio and to bed, 
ready for the next day’s labors. 


The Modern Grind 


Now let us look into the life of the new 
ninety h. p. architect, 1926 model. John 
Sparks hails from the Middle West. He 
works his way through the state university, 
where, after two years of academic, he 
switches to the architectural school. Per- 
haps it is the ugly brick facades of his natal 
Main Street, with their false pediments and 
their opportunist air of doing well enough 
for the time being, contrasted with the 
dignified collegiate Gothic at the university, 
that give him a yeurning to have his fling 
with T-square and ruler. Or maybe it is 
the haphazard, smoke-begrimed pile of a 
near-by shoe factory, which probably 
started in a small way but by clever ad- 
vertising and modern selling methods has 
grown to be an amorphous blight on the 
landscape, that spurs him on to see what 
he can do about industrial plants. At all 
events, if the desire is strong enough, he 
fights through six years of schooling, sets 
out for New York and finds a modest berth 
in an architect’s office. 

Perhaps his superiors see possibilities in 
him, realize that he has energy, ambition 
and real vision, and help him to get abroad 
for two or three years at the Beaux Arts, 
with the assurance that his place will be 
waiting when he has drunk his fill of the 
architectural woncers of the Continent. 

From then on it is along grind. Business 
is steadily booming. There are buildings 
and yet more buildings crying for birth, and 
the American business man has begun to 
realize that he cannot intrust the making of 
an office building or a railroad station or 
even a warehouse to the building contractor 
and the engineer alone. John Sparks grows 
up with the firm, and when the elder 
members die off he is taken into partner- 
ship at forty. 

The war comes and building operations 
languish and die. He ;;ets valuable prac- 


tical experience on the card of some war- 
transport commission. For the first time in 
his life he looks up from his blue prints and 
gets a bird’s-eye view of the vast resources 


of the United States, the magnitude of its 


rail system, the spiendor of its harbors. He | 


sees how the population is constantly being 
sucked up into the big cities, and suddenly 
the phenomenon of the skyscraper, which 
before had had no particular significance in 
his eyes, becomes a thing of infinite possi- 
bilities for beauty as well as utility. The 
vision of a great city takes definite shape 
in his mind—a city reaching toward the 
clouds, literally scraping the sky. A city 
teeming with life, with struggle, disappoint- 
ment, tragedy, too, but chiefly life. 

When the war is over he pleads with 
business men for a chance to build them 
something new, something better than the 
packing boxes set on end, whose fake 
cornices and masses of gingerbread scrolls 


only emphasize their structural ineffectual- | 
ness, that everywhere do duty as com- | 


mercial buildings. And if he is an artist 
at all he will keep his vision steadfastly 


before him in spite of the thousand ob- | 
stacles, the myriads of annoying details | 


that stand in his way. 


An Architect’s Day 


And so he finds himself with his day 
mapped out about as follows: 


7 A.M. He rises and swings into the daily 
dozen by the radio. 

7:15 A.M. Warm shower followed by cold 
needle douche and a brisk rubdown. 

7:30 A.M. Breakfast. Scans the morning 
paper for news of real-estate purchases and 
building-investment securities. 

8 A.M. Motor arrives to take him to his 
offices on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Prudence Accident Insurance Building. 


8:10 A.M. Goes over calendar for the day. | 


8:15 A.M. Correspondence. 

8:45 A.M. Meeting with department 
heads to plan the day’s work. 

9 A.M. Conference with directors of 
Cosmopolis Bank, who are discussing new 
building. He demonstrates his familiarity 
with financial affairs to such good effect 
that he returns to the office with signature 
on the dotted line. 

10 A.M. Supervises model for the $10,- 


000,000 President Jackson Memorial at | 


Bunker Hill. 

10:25 A.M. Arrives at Board of Foreign 
Charities to discuss project for new build- 
ing group. He discloses a surprising grasp 
of the whole foreign situation and demon- 
strates the necessity of larger administrative 
buildings. He manifests such sympathy 
with the work that the board is convinced 
that he would have been a welfare worker 
if he hadn’t become an architect. 

11 A.M. Solves placing of fireproof stair- 
way in new Undergarment Union Building, 
at present on the boards in the drafting 
room. 

11:10 a.m. Chairman of zoning com- 
mission arrives to discuss new aspects of 
tratfic problem in the financial district. 

11:25 A.M. 


in his plan layout for the new thirty-two 

story triduplex apartment development. 
11:30 A.M. Construction engineer de- 

parts less irate, convinced the architect 


knows something about stresses and strains. | 


11:30 A.u.—-12:15 P.M. 


mother who thinks her son has a flair for 
architecture; dictates short article for 
technical journal on Some Aspects of the 
Housing Problem; makes notes for ten- 
minute radio talk on ar preciation of archi- 
tecture, and turns down three applicants 
for drafting jobs. 

12:30 p.m. Joins professional group at 
club for lunch. 

1:15 P.M. Begins rough sketches for pro- 
posed stadium at Northeastern University. 
O. K.’s final specifications for railroad 
terminal. 

1:55 P.M. 
mission. 

3 P.M. Conference with jury to judge 
competition drawings for Peruvian Parlia- 
ment Building. 
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Irate construction engineer | 
arrives to protest the steel work called for 


Interviews two 
sketch artists with perspectives of Bunker | 
Hil! Memorial, and disposes of one fond | 


Meeting Fine’ Arts Com- | 
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This inviting enclosed porch shows the complete harmony between 
ies furnishings and the Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum — 
pattern 2100, 


Outdoor beauty 
with indoor comfort! 


An enclosed porch is such a cheerful, 
useful part of the house, with bright warm 
sunshine mingled with the pleasing atmos- 
phere of the outdoors. 

The practical utility of enclosed porches is 
now recognized by homebuilders everywhere. 
An increasing number of old homes are also 
having open porches transformed into rooms 
of usefulness at a moderate cost. 





la bet 
ace of all 
Biabou's Linoleum 


For such enclosures there is no better floor iss 
than some of the new stunning tile effects in “ 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 

The wide range of beautiful patterns and 
soft colorings in Blabon’s Linoleum gives it a 
place in any room upstairs or down. And r 
then Blabon floors require so little effort to 
keep them clean that they make housework 
easier; tracked-in dirt or cigarette ashes are 
brushed up in a jiffy. 

They are sanitary, smooth and quiet to the 
tread. The modern method of cementing 
linoleum down over builders’ deadening felt 
insures watertight seams that are practically 
invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 
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You will have a very different idea of lino- 
leum if you visit any good home-furnishing or 
department store and ask to see the new 
decorative Blabon’s Linoleum. Then write 
our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for suggestions, without cost to you! 





Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives vaiu 
able suggestions on har 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 


P . : floors in our. J6-page 

For genuine linoleum look for the name book. Planning the 
| : “ - ’ You 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, ‘The Floor Cael wid nelle, 
for the Modern Home” will be sent free, illustrated jn full color 

Sent anywhere in the 


United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents 


upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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} “I'll bet they're having a good time } 
at the Country Club tonight!” 


In how many homes is this scene being re-enacted tonight? Hundreds 
of minor duties have filled this woman's day; and improper shoes 
have nagged her feet all day long. Now she is tired out, Her bus- 
band is discontented. 


HY about your feet, which are so important to you? Don't 
you want them to carry you through busy days, tirelessly, 
and to allow you to keep going in the evening when there's 
pleasure afoot? Then you will be interested in a shoe that is 
made with consideration for your own two feet-—the Cantilever. 


The Cantilever Shoe is fashioned along graceful, natural 
lines; it will fit your foot smoothly and comfortably a// day 
‘ong. When evening comes the Cantilever has not tired you out. 
It is a flexible shoe that harmonizes with every step of your 
flexible feet instead of working against you. The snug arch of 
the Cantilever fits accurately because it is flexible. This gives 
you restful, buoyant support, a springier step and real freedom 
to the circulation and the foot muscles. Closely fitted heels, 
nicely rounded toes and fine soft leathers are a few of the other 
reasons why Cantilever Shoes give such complete comfort. 


For women there are graceful Cantilever pumps and trim 
oxfords. Men can also enjoy flexible comfort in good looking 
Cantilever Shoes. They are now being sold for schoolgirls and 
children, too. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast, and are 
within shopping distance of practically all readers of this publi- 
cation. They are sold by one Cantilever Shoe 
Shop or agency in each locality and in many 
cities you will find a Cantilever Shoe Shop listed 
in either the regular or classified section of the 
‘phone book. The Cantilever Corporation, 
408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be glad to advise you where you can most con- 
venientiy buy Cantilever Shoes. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


Supports the arch, with flexibility 
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he, like so many giants, letting down into 


| and humorous talk 
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4—5:30 p.m. Drafting room. 

6 P.M. Dresses for dinner. 

7-9 p.m. Engineering Society dinner 
if he has any humor 
left on modern office buildings. 

10:30 P.M. Radio talk at Station WIOU. 

11 p.m. Arrives at Beaux Arts Institute 
in time to offer a word of greeting to student 
architects before adjournment of annual 
banquet. 

11:45 p.m. Home at last. Personal cor- 
respondence and memoranda for the mor- 
row’s maelstrom. 

12:30 a.m. Bed, dead. 


During the day he has made and an- 
swered exactly forty-six telephone cails 
relating to such subjects as building regu- 
lations, construction materials, real-estate 
deals, traffic plans, hydraulic-elevator sys- 
tems, fire towers, ice-making machines, 
interior decoration, garage heating, electric 
dumb-waiters, rock stratification, ventila- 
tion, office furnishing, indirect lighting, 


| window spacing, coal shortage, coke substi- 
| tutes for coal shortage, and so on, including 


| of grace, 1926. 


the Scandinavian. 

Such is the life of an architect in this year 
Perhaps it differs very little 
from that of thousands of big business men 


| the country over, but it is a far cry from 
the dilettante existence of the architect in 


| his whole career. 


| Olympic athlete’s. 


1886. John Sparks builds more in one year 
than William Aaron Wheelwright built in 
To be sure, he has up- 
wards of four dozen assistants, for it would 
be physically impossible for him even to 
draw the plans for a modern city hotel in 
the time he is usually called upon to turn 
them out. John has a grasp of engineering 
problems that William never even heard of. 
His education is more protracted than a 
doctor's, his training more rigorous than an 
Not only must he keep 
pace with business and commerce, but he 


| must be ready at any given moment to 


sprint ahead. 


Giants of the Old Days 


There is no intent to belittle the archi- 
tect of the past in these contrasted time- 
tables. On the contrary, John Sparks could 
not have existed had it not been for the 
sound principles of construction and the 
genuine feeling for design handed down *o 
him by that very William Wheelwright who 
absorbed the fundamentals of his art in 
five leisurely years on the Quai d’Orsay. 
Conditions have changed so much that the 


{ contrast seems more absurd than it really is. 


Some fine figures emerged from that past 
age-—-towered far above the dilettante run 
of the profession, and made solid, practical 
and beautiful contributions to American 
architecture. Richardson, Hunt, McKim 
and Burnham helped American architecture 
to struggle out of the ugly morass of sheer 
utilitarianism at a time when help was 
sorely needed. Yet Hunt’s masterpiece 
the W. K. Vanderbilt house at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street—is about to be 
moved to Long Island, although it was 
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thought when built to be forever beyond 
the northward march of trade. Like so 
many others it has succumbed to the 
crescendo of taxes. Only a business build- 
ing can make that half block on Fifth 
Avenue earn its own living. 

Nor do I mean in any sense to under- 
estimate Beaux Arts training. The best of 
today’s architects were Beaux Arts men. 
France has never lacked competent de- 
signers, for the simple reason that she has 
had systematic architectural training for 
over two centuries, whereas England and 
America discarded the antiquated appren- 
ticeship system less than fifty years ago. 
It was only after we adopted the French 
atelier system that we were able to make 
any concerted effort toward a national 
architecture. But the problem that con- 
fronts the modern American architect, and 
which, if I read the signs aright, will con- 
tinue to confront him, is no longer a problem 
of horizontal line and ornament and detail. 
It is a problem of vertical line and mass and 
silhouette. It is therefore highly probable 
that in a few years he will outgrow the 
French schools completely. Already we 
have our own Beaux Arts Institute, organ- 
ized on a vast scale, dealing codperatively 
with problems that hardly arise in the 
parent school at all. Our foundations are 
Old World foundations. Without them we 
should be lost. But upon them we are 
rearing a brand-new structure. 


Greater New York Ahead 


It is certainly a little premature to say 
that American architecture, taken as a 
whole, is beautiful. I will even venture to 
say that it is the most conglomerate, hap- 
hazard, heterogeneous hodgepodge of stone 
in the world. Take a boat down the Hudson 
River any day and except for a few beauti- 
ful bits impressive groups at the tip and 
the center of the island— New York is drab, 
dull and hopelessly ugly. The Lake Shore 
of Chicago is no match for a Venetian la- 
goon. Any American city taken at ran- 
dom, from Tallahassee to Hollywood, pre- 
sents the sort of disparity that makes the 
foreigner, born to the symmetry and gentle 
grace of the Place de la Concorde and the 
Tuileries, shake his head sadly and avert 
his face. 

But try to visualize the future. With a 
few tantalizing bits of grandeur and mass as 
a starting point, think what it can, and 
surely will, be. Board a Staten Island ferry- 
boat and as you draw swiftly out into the 
harbor look at the financial district. Start 
up Park Avenue from the Grand Central 
Station and observe the clean-cut elegance 
of its massive apartments. Go far up the 
river at sunset and see how the gleaming 
rose-and-white facades of the buildings 
lining Riverside Drive vie with the natural 
magnificence of the Palisades across the 
river. Then you may get a suspicion —just 
the faintest glimmering—of what the city 
will be fifty or a hundred years from now. 


n ‘Editor's Note—This is the first of three articles by 
Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an early issue 


CLOSET DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from Page 17) 4 


“Don't be a little fool,”’ he said. They 
had emerged from the walk, into a grass 
square inclosed by walls and flowers. 

‘Oliver, come down week-end after next. 
I've asked Jim to bring down some friends. 
I'll put them off. Postpone Chicago.” 

“No, I can’t,” he said. He took her 
hand in his and pressed it. ‘Don’t fret, 
Mona,” he said defensively. ‘‘There’s 


| nothing wrong with me.” 


“T am sure of that,” she said coolly. 
“There never is.” 

In two minutes he was swimming about 
the pool, his great body churning up the 
waves like a sea lion. Mona sat on a stone 
bench watching him. What had he meant? 
Was he trying to break down the barrier 
which had grown betweer them? Or was 


a middle-aged domesticity? If there was 
one thing she didn’t want from him, it was 
that. 

The sun sank with extraordinary vio- 
lence, flinging beauty over the sky and 
earth, only to let it wane and die with su- 
preme indifference. No matter how dull the 
day, a sunset gave it a superb end. If Oliver 
would only spring something dramatic, 
many-colored, upon her, like this sunset! If 
he and she would only quarrel vulgarly or 
punch each other hard some night in the 
drawing-room over a trifling issue! Any- 
thing was better than this temperate void 
in which they lived. 

She walked away from the pool with an- 
ger in her heart. But even the anger seemed 
silly by the time she had entered the house. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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If That 
New Frock Could Talk— 


What Would It Say? 


“Here I am, fresh from the band 
box, new and much admired. The 
question is how long will I last? 


“Fortunately, my mistress has a car 
upholstered in C & A Plush. I knew 
that the minute I felt that soft, long 
pile. It holds me firmly and prevents 
that ruinous rubbing so fatal to 
clothes... .” 


Friction is the cause of more actual 
wear on clothing than any other one 
factor. For this reason, if no other, 
you should insist that your car be 
upholstered in C & A plush. Either 
a mohair, a velvet, a velour, but some 


type of plush. 


C & A plush has won its place as 
the favored fabric for automobile up- 
holstery because it is beautiful, dur- 
able and will, in addition, add real 
value to your car when you trade it in. 


A great many closed cars now have 
the C & A label* sewed in the pocket 
—look for it and be sure of the finest 
upholstery that can be had. 


Send for a free copy of “The Plush 
Primer”. In addition to a list of cars 
upholstered in C & A plush it con- 
tains many reasons why upholstery is a 
vital factorin the selection of anew car. 
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Twenty-five operations in its manufacture and six 
inspections during the process make this glove fit 
your hand as perfectly as though it had been designed 
from a plaster cast. It is a custom-made glove built 
on nature's lines 


The Glove That's 


Modeled on Nature’s Lines 


peel COLLINS gave us the 
idea. L:ddie has had a lot of 
good ideas, but this is one of his 
nest 
Luring a session of the old “stove 
league last winter, Eddie asked 
us why it was just as hard to buy 
a glove that you didnt have to 
break in as it was to buy a pipe 
or a new pair of shoes 

I'd like to buy a glove 
made to be plaved with and not simply to be sok 
stitching, no tricky lacing. [hat would be a glove 


\ glove that was 
no phoney 


that was modeled on nature's lines 
No foolishn 


aid I ddi« 


Of course we made what he wanted and we named it after him. This is it 
i of grounders with it and spear a few hot liners 


Put one on and st p 1 coupl 
wd idea Eddie had 


And then you Il see what a gx ind what came of it 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 


Pacific Coast Representative 


Brantford, Ont 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


Canada 





ATHLETIC GOODS 
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(Continued from Page 158 
There stood Jim in the hall, reading the 
evening paper. 

“Say, what d’ye think?”’ he said. “‘Here’s 
a horse named Chain Lightning licked by 
Out of the Blue.” 

“You don’t say!”’ said Mona, with her 
air of awe. “Chain Lightning. Whata per- 
fectly darling name!’’ She started up the 
stairs. ‘It’s all right about the week-end, 
Jim,’’ she said. “Oliver’s going to Chicago.” 

“He is? Splendid!” he said, laying down 
the paper. 

“Tell your little friends,”’ she said, mov- 
ing on. 

“Right! I will.” 

She disappeared around the landing and 
he stood looking after her for several min- 
utes, lost in thought. 

After dinner that night Oliver went off 
as usual te his study, and Mona sat down 
to play bridge with the three others. When- 
ever Townie was dummy he would go to 
the piano and pick out with one hand a 
Chopin mazurka. He murdered its rhythms. 

“Oh, stop, Townie!”’ cried Mona finally. 
“T can’t bear it.” 

Townie shrugged and came back to the 
table. “I forgot you played,” he said. “I 
wouldn't dare do it next week.”’ 

“Why not next week?” she asked 

“T wager you'll have the Moronian Bank 
Commission down here.” 

“Not over the week-end?” she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘ Mr. Gore will be in 
Chicago over the holy Sabbath. But the 
Moronians arrive Monday week, and when 
Mr. Gore returns to New York he’ll cart 
them down here that night, and I shan’t 
dare play a mazurka in front of them, I bet 
my hat.” 

“Why spare Moronia?” asked Ownie. 
“Three spades.” 

“How horrible! Monday night!” sighed 
Mona. “I'll still be a wreck from Jim's 
party. Are they very Slavic? . . . Who 
made it three spades?” 

“Your uncle's mother,” said Jim dis- 
gustedly. “Three no trump.” 

“If you can’t play serious bridge, young 
man, don’t play at all,”’ said Mona. “ Pass; 
pass, I said. Pass.” 

Jim played it and made four, and wrote 
down his score. ‘Why don’t you all come 
down for that same week-end?” he said. 
“ Morons and all.” 

Ownie shook his head. “‘Can’t,”’ he said. 
“They are detained in Pittsburgh until 
Monday morning. I’m spending the week- 
end at Center Moriches with my dear sweet 
Aunt Lo.” 

Mona patted his arm. “ How is that old 
hag? When is she ever going to die and 
leave you at least a thousand dollars?” 

“Three hearts,” said Ownie gloomily. 
“Aunt Lo is made of asphalt. She won’t 
burn or explode.” 

The evening wore on. Townie went to 
bed, and Ownie to read clippings and stock- 
market reports to his chief. Mona sat down 
at the piano and played Chopin for Jim. 
She played inexpertly but feelingly, and 
she dared to play for Jim. That young man 
sat in a big chair near the open window, his 
eyes half closed, his lips faintly smiling. 

All the next week she planned Jim’s 
party. Thursday Jim wired a list labeled: 
“‘Guests— Ladies: Beryl and Rosy Garden. 


| Men: Myself, the two Marrs can’t come— 


prior engagement—so sorry. Have asked 
Nat Anthony, scene painter—-gone on 
Rosy—and old Jce Gehring, clean young 


| broker, for you. Arrive Saturday for lunch- 
| eon. Please reénforce Rosy’s bed. Always 
| jumps in.” 


“The girls can share the south guest 
room,” planned Mona, “and the men can 
have rooms in the wing. We must have 
sickeningly rich food. Whipped cream on 
all the soups, and peach mousse.”’ She 
planned meals which outraged the cook’s 
Gallic soul, ordered dozens of tennis balls, 
a jazz band for Saturday night, invited 
people in to dance and ordered all the Sun- 
day papers. 

“They'll want different papers,” she 
said to May Adams, who lived in a near-by 


| country house. “Is there anything worse 
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than being given the Times when you pre- 
fer the World or vice versa?”’ 

May bit into a meringue. ‘‘ My dear, get 
tons of cheap cigarettes; the girls won’t 
smoke good ones. Don’t give them any 
decent towels. They rub rouge on every- 
thing.” 

That night Oliver came down and found 
Mona on the terrace blowing up a large 
rubber animal, which swelled to look like a 
horse. 

“What in time is that?” 

“Isn't it silly? It’s a rubber horse for 
the pool. You sit on it in the water and 
fall off again. I ordered it for the children.”’ 

“They're too little.” 

“Oh, I mean Jim and his friends. You 
know—this week-end. You're going to 
Chicago.” 

“Oh!” He looked at her doubtfully. 
The hoydens and the wild Indians for whom 
she was laying plans might miss all her 
charm. She was so smooth, so feline, so 
subtly mocking. ‘“‘ Would you care, Mona,” 
he asked, “‘if I came home this week-end? 
Chicago has died on my hands.” 

She was put out, yet it was his home. “I 
wish I'd known,” she said. “I would have 
put them off. I shall be awfully silly, with 
them, and you won't like that.” 

“T can’t imagine that,” he said. ‘ But if 
I'm in the way of your second child- 
hood “4 

She giggled. ‘‘ Nothing can stop me now. 
I’ve ordered fireworks to go off at midnight. 
Paper caps and confetti. Won’t it be a 
scream? No doubt we'll play sardines all 
over the house before going to bed. You'll 
get no sleep.” 

“‘T could climb a tree somewhere.” 

“No, they say this Rosy Garden is al- 
ways chasing people up trees,” said Mona. 
“Let’s go for a swim and take this horse 
along.’’ She led her husband down to the 
pool. “He's really got quite a good gait, 
this horse,’”’ she said. “‘I wonder who his 
mother was.” 

“You are a fool,” said her husband pon- 
derously. 


Late Friday night, Mona was called to 
the telephone. It was Ownie. 

“Mrs. Gore?” came his gentle, resolute 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, this is Mrs. Gore.” 

“Mr. Gore asked me to tell you that he 
is forced to fetch the Moronian Bank.Com- 
mission down to you tomorrow afternoon 
on the 5:34. He says it’s impossible to 
avoid it.” 

““What?’’shrieked Mona. “ Repeat those 
words.” 

He repeated. There was an icy silence 
“Tt can’t be done, Ownie,”’ she said. “‘Sim- 
ply can’t be done. I can’t manage those 
crazy children and the Moronians. Why 
can't he take them to a club, or Asbury 
Park, or the Ritz?” 

“Mr. Gore said,’’ went on the relentless 
Ownie, “‘that he particularly wanted to see 
them at home. Can’t they have separate 
meals?’”’ 

“Oh!” groaned Mona. “ Does he think 
I run a zoo?” 

“He went to Philadelphia this morning. 
He won't be back until tomorrow noon. He 
wants to come home.” 

“How many Moronians?”’ she asked. 

“Only three. They’ve only just got him 
He telephoned me a few minutes ago 
They’resailing Monday, and must see him.”’ 

“Oh, my hat!” said Mona. She hada 
vision of Rosy Garden and jazz, fireworks 
and Moronian bankers. “I'll manage some- 
how,”’ she said hopelessly. “I hope he 
knows what he’s doing.” 

“Right!” said Ownie. “Good night.” 

The telephone clicked. Mona sat holding 
her face, juggling men around from bed- 
room to bedroom and wondering how the 
cook would take four more for meals. Sun- 
day she would send Jim and his gang on a 
picnic. Let them rough-house on some 
mountain. Oliver enraged her, but she was 
more angry at Moronia, whose actions ex- 
plained the Balkan Wars. 

By Saturday noon, waiting in the hall, 
she had acquired that external calm which 














Providence drapes over hostesses. In a 
delicate lilac frock, she felt and looked 
twenty-five, and she was sure she would 
be admitted uproariously into the League 
of Youth. 

A car came up the driveway, a servant 
crossed the hall and went out on the steps. 
Mona followed him. Outside, all the dogs 
were lined up curiously, watching Jim ex- 
tricate Beryl Bevier and Rosy Garden from 
a mess of luggage. They advanced glori- 
ously to meet Mona. 

“Tremendous swank,” thought Mona. 
“How do you do?” she cried aloud, sizing 
them up and wishing she were younger. 
“How splendid you could come! Aren't 
you dead with the heat?”’ She took a hand 
from each of them. It frightened her to 
face them in the bright sunshine, where 
their baby faces could be seen beneath their 
make-up. “It’s cooler indoors,’’ she said. 
‘Let the men fuss over the things.”’ 

Inside, they were not so terrifying. Rosy 
Garden was a babbler, who eased off any 
situation with a flow of words such as ‘“‘ How 
perfectiy gorgeous!”’ and “‘ What a ripping 
pair of puppies!’’ and “‘Good Lord, I do 
believe I’ve lost a bracelet!’’ Already she 
was casting her eyes around, looking for 
little places upon which to stand on her 
head, sizing up the banisters, keeping in 
training for the evening. She was small and 
skinny and dark; her black eyes transfixed 
Mona’s expectantly. 

Miss Beryl Bevier was another kind of 
toy. Tall and reedy, she fell naturally into 
romantic attitudes, so that everyone said 
“How graceful she is!’” She dressed dan- 
gerously, in greens and golds and stealthy 
blacks. Her mannerisms and her poses 
suggested passionate adventures, so that 
men flocked to her side. Always she had 
a favorite, and now Jim was the captain of 
her guard. 

“You splendid fake!’’ thought Mona, 
sitting down beside her. ‘‘ It must be fright- 
fully hot in the city,’’ she said. “Are you 
rehearsing now?” 

Beryl lifted her eyelids and waved a hand 
despairingly. “If one calls it rehearsing.’ 

““What do you call it?” 

“Various names. Most 
moronic.” 

“So what?” gasped Mona. 

“Beryl’s a bit of a lily, Mrs. Gore,”’ said 
Rosy Garden. ‘‘So superior mentally.” 

“Are you an actress too?” asked Mona. 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Rosy. ‘‘ My ar- 
tistic soul revolts ** She broke off and 
came to attention. Jim and his two friends 
came through the doorway and the babel of 
introductions began. 

“This is Nat Anthony, Mona.” Mr. 
Anthony was blond, stocky and highly 
charged; at once he was standing over Rosy 
Garden, whose slave he was. Mr. Gehring 
was tall, saturnine and smooth. He wasa 
broker, rumored to be lucky; he held Mona’s 
hand for more than a moment and gave her 
the benefit of his experienced regard. 

“You're frightfully good to have us,”” he 
said. “‘How can you take such risks?” 

“ Risks?” 

“Risks—the approaches, the onslaughts 
of smitten young men.” 

“Don’t be a nut,”’ said Mona. 
don’t talk a bit like a broker.”’ 
“Even ,brokers are human. 
loose Saturday after twelve.” 

“Perhaps you'll feel better after lunch- 
eon,” said Mona kindly. ‘“‘ Now if you will 
all go to your rooms and wash your faces,” 
she announced, “‘we’ll lunch, and then we 
can plan games for the afternoon.” 

Mr. Gehring was the first one down, and 
so she began to learn the story of his life 
even before luncheon. She wondered 
whether Jim had told him to devote him- 
self to his poor old hag of a married sister. 

“You don’t need to flatter me,’’ she said. 

He regarded her appraisingly. ‘‘ You’re 
a strangely modest woman. Don’t you 
realize that some men are staggered by 
unexpected beauty?” 

Mona giggled; she felt thin, young and 
deliciously irresponsible. Her last compli- 
ment had been one from the English bishop 
who had said she made a picture with her 


actors are so 


“You 


We all cut 


two children. She beamed upon Mr. Geh- 
ring, the expansive broker, and led him in 
to luncheon. 

During the meal they did not behave 
too badly because they were too hungry. 
There was a vast amount of argument and 
almost everyone who spoke got called a liar. 
Carloads of soup, lobster, soufflé, mousse, 
and what not, were consumed. There was 
a tremendous fight over the divorce case of 
an actress known as Teenie. Rosy Garden 
insisted that she 
Teenie was too stupid to manage any hus- 
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had never said that | 


band. Throughitall Mr.Gehring discoursed | 


lightly of Paris, London and New York, 
flattering Mona with the insinuated as- 
sumption of their mature superiority. 

As they left the table, Mona suddenly 
remembered the Moronian Commission. A 
pang shot through her heart. This idiotic 
meal could never be repeated. A curse upon 
the Moronians, who would lay over this 


insouciance a heavy layer of finance, cur- | 


rency and spoliation! 
“Children,” she said, as they drank 
their coffee, ‘‘I have a sad announcement.” 
Jim laid down his coffee cup and turned 
an excited face. ‘‘ Proceed,’’ he said. 
“Tonight the Moronian Commission is 


dining here. They will all withdraw after | 


dinner to an upper room, there to talk 
about money, but if the prospect bores you, 
you can go to the club.” 

“The Moronian Commission!” sighed 
Beryl rapturously. “‘ How perfectly thrill- 


ing! I’ve always wanted to intrigue a com- | 


missioner. May I sit next to one with a 


secret?”’ 


“Would you stay here or go with us?” | 


asked Gehring. 

“Oh, dear, I suppose I should have to 
stay here.” 

“Well, then we must stay too. 
where else is a desert.”’ 

“Of course we'll stay,”’ said Rosy. ‘‘ And 
we'll behave. No feet on the table tonight.” 


Any- 


“‘We mustn’t be too formal,” said Jim. | 


“‘Moronians are human. The gayer we are, | 


the better their mood.” He looked about 
and it seerned to Mona that a little message 
passed between them. They were still for 
an infinitesimal second. 

“But I thought they weren’t coming,” 
Jim cut in, tremendously interested. 

Mona explained: ‘One of those unavoid- 
able jams. Inevitable after marriage.”’ 

“T think it’s perfectly rich,” gushed Rosy 
Garden. “Do give me their names on a 
piece of paper, dear Mrs. Gore. There is 
nothing more comforting to a Magyar than 
to have his name properly mispronounced.” 

“Oh, shut up, Rosy,” said Anthony, ris- 
ing. “Let's go out and exercise.” 

At five o’clock Mona left the tennis 
court with Gehring in her train. At any 
moment the Moronians and Oliver would 
arrive, and she must give them tea. She 
knew now all about Gehring’s youth, his 
success at college, his flair for finance, his 
misunderstood heart. He had successfully 
captured her as an audience and she was 
ready to kill him. 

“This is a normal young man,” she 
thought. ‘‘I must not be hard on him. How 
lucky Lam, perhaps, that Oliver is too busy 
to give me his attention!” 

They were at tea in the garden when 
Oliver came out from the house. He looked 
at Gehring curiously as he was introduced, 

“A friend of Jim’s?”’ he asked briefly. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the humbled Gehring. 
Oliver was a rather magnificent person, 
thought Mona. Most men becaine aspiring 
boys in his presence. 

“‘Where are the Moronians? 


’ she asked, 





“They're in their rooms. Are you having | 


a good time/”’ he asked Mona. 

“Oh, splendid,” she said. “I feel like 
Marilyn Miller.”” She handed him his anti- 
septic tea, very weak, no sugar, no lemon, 
perfectly horrible tea, 

“We're staying here to dinner,” she said. 
“We'll give your Moronians a good time. 
Then yqu can go to work.” 


“They may not want to work,” said | 


Oliver. “They’re young except Baron 


Kapp, and he’s not fifty. They are lively | 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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watch chain value? 


You cannot judge an auto 
mobile on horse power alone, 
nor a watch on merely the 
number of its jewels. These 
are the days when the name 
and reputation of the manu 
facturer give true index of 
worth, 

Use this test as you select a 
watch chain. Choose a Simmons 
Chain—standard for more 
than fifty years. The finest 
craftsmanship is in every Sim 
mons Chain, regardless of the 
price you pay. The most 
reputable jewelers in the 
country endorse them. The 
finest watches in America are 
attached to them in the pock 
ets of leading citizens every 
where. They appeal in appear 
ance and service to all classes 
of men—bank presidents, mer 
chants and laborers. And all 
Simmons Chains wear and wear 
because of the 
cial process of manufacture 


Simmons spe 


drawing gold, green gold and 
Platinumgold over a stout bas« 
metal. 


No matter where you live, 
you can find a jeweler who has 


a representative assortment of 


Simmons Chains. Look them 
over at your first opportunity, 
Many styles, with prices rang 
ing from $4 to $15. As a wift, 
nothing is more appreciated 
than a Simmons Chain. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro 
Mass. 
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Ask for literature about Lupton— 
Steel sash and shelvi ing Produdts 


Modern Steel windows, doors, L -a-g and sash operating 
devices, Efficient and practical types for every purpose, such as: 
LUPTON PIVOTED SASH POND CONTINUOUS SASH 
LUPTON DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS POND OPERATING DEVICE 


LUPTON PROJECTED SASH POND ROOF DESIGN FOR 
LUPTON CASEMENTS, Heavy Type INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Standardized Steel shelving units for storage and display 
Lupton auto parts storage systems (“LAPS”) 
Steel factory equipment, durable, safe and labor-saving 


BENCH LEGS BENCH DRAWERS - SHOPDESKS - UTILITY CABINETS 


FOR EVERY ROOM 


 Asacr room in your home is made more 
pleasant to live in if you install Lupton 
Casement Windows of steel. The beauty, 
weather-tightnéss and convenience of these 
windows are a constant satisfaction. 


Every housewife appreciates the ease with 
which both sides of the glass can be washed 
from inside the room. Our casement cata- 
logue, sent on request, shows how easily 
draperies and screens are practically applied. 
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IN YOUR HOME 


' Y OUR new house may be English, Span- Material Dealers: Sell Them— 
ish or Dutch Colonial in design, but it VERY house or apartment for which you furnish building 
can fitly have the feature that is 20th Centu materials this Spring is a prospect for Lupton Steel Case 
a ment and Basement Windows. Your sales effort devoted to 


American — Lupton Steel Casements. building materials will easily carry this line and enable you to 
3 render a valuable service to home owners, architects and cou 
The permanent appeal these graceful win- tractors in your community. The rapid increase in the use of 


: Lupton Windows of Copper-Steel proves the growing demand for 
dows make to people of good taste insures them, and calls for active representatives in every open territory 


the lasting charm of your home and increases Write for attractive dealer proposition 















its value. Ask any architect or material dealer DAVID LUPTON’S Coty SONS COMPANY 
to tell you how practical and economical 2263 E. Allegheny Ave., MarR) Branch offices in all 





aoe ' Philadelph 
these modern outswinging windows are. ee 


principal cities 
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Why vigorous 
bodies crave this 
fresh Aevwunyg 


cleanness 


Perspiring is the best thing you 
do. Every day, if your skin is 
normal, the body gets rid of 
over a quart of waste and poi- 
sons through your pores. 

You must get rid of these 
poisons to keep well. Yet pores 
are constantly being clogged 
by greasy dust in the air and 
by poisonous salts, acids and 
fatty wastes secreted by skin 
glands. 

Lifebuoy, because of its an- 
tiseptic odor, and because of 
the amazing penetration of its 
lather cleanses the pores thor- 
oughly. That’s the scientific 
reason why a Lifebuoy bath 
acts as a real tonic—gives you 
awonderful feeling of pep. And 
best of all, it keeps you sweet 
and odorless for hours. 

Bathe with Lifebuoy to- 
morrow and know such clean- 
ness as you never felt before. 


Dad caught his cold Aight: here 


Perhaps that strap is still warm 
from the hand of a “germ carrier.” 
Or contact with those crowded 
against him may have been the 
trouble. The invisible cause prob- 
ably got on his hands and he 
romped with the youngster when 
he got home before washing up 
with Lifebuoy... Both came down 
with colds...The danger is real 


and constant—why trifle with it 
when protection of self and family 
is So easy and pleasant? You know 
by its pungent, antiseptic odor 
that Lifebuoy safeguards. It gets 
your hands antiseptically 
clean—makes them 
safe hands. It makes ¢ 
you feel so good, you | 
know it’s good for health. ¥ 


ee 


<p> 


Then the health odor vanishes 
—completely...Lifebuoy is the 


orange- red color of its pure 
palm fruit oil. Its 

4 ov pure, bland lath- 
er keeps skin in 

pe great condition 

—its constant use 

keeps you fit. Lever 

Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 161) 
people, these Moronians. They want some 
tennis.” 

“Too bad we can’t hunt boars,” said 
Mona. 

“‘Aren’t they the people who do the 
ezardas?”’ asked Gehring brightly. 

“Baron Kapp is taking home a saxo- 
phone,”’ went on Oliver. ‘‘Seems strange, 
doesn’t it? The country bankrupt, and 
the chairman of the bank commission tak- 
ing home a saxophone.” 

‘“That’s the nicest thing I’ve heard about 
Moronia,”’ said Mona delightedly. ‘‘Here 
they come. Aren't they too sweet? So 
young and Slavic.” 

“They’re not Slavs,” hissed Oliver. 
“Don’t make that mistake.” 

They advanced in single file across the 
sward to the tea table. One was tall and 
slim, another medium, and the last quite 
rotund. Mona had an impression of gay 
Continental costuming. They took their 
tennis wrapped in blazers, choked with 
scarfs, garbed in trousers striped and pen- 
ciled. The last of the procession, Baron 
Kapp, the chunky, rotund man, wore 
a monocle. 

“*Mona, let me present Mr. Andrassek, 
Mr. Kalin and Baron Kapp.” Her hand 
was held, bent over, kissed by the commis- 
sion. Mona smelled bath salts, perfumes; 
she was conscious of dark skins and eyes 
and miraculously shining hair. 

“Now you must have some tea,’ 
said. “One cup before your tennis.” 

They sat down, delighted and alert. 
Oliver was stirring his tea, listening to Geh- 
ring, who was talking about a power com- 
pany in Tennessee. 

Baron Kapp was ravished to have the 
opportunity of spending this, his last week- 
end in America, with Mr. Gore and on this 
charming estate. 

“It is easy to see, madam, whence the 
charm derives.’”’ Mona deprecated this. 

“You are an American, madam?” asked 
Mr. Kakn, tall, incisive, with fierce rolling 
eyes; he envisaged himself perhaps as a 
dictator. 

‘Oh, dear, yes—pure New England.” 

“‘New England. That is where Boston 
is. But you might be Russian. I have seen 
such fair types in Moscow.” 

“‘Never so fair as Mrs. Gore,”’ put in 
Andrassek. Mona gave him a look and de- 
cided he was dangercus. He had darkish 
eyes, heavy-lidded, dreaming, the flirt of 
the commission. 

“Lemon or cream,”’ she asked sweetly. 
For a financial commission of a country on 
the verge of ruin, they were very fussy 
about their tea, very sensitive about cli- 
mates. 

“In Chicago,” said Baron Kapp, jabbing 
his monocle back into his skull, “‘I became 
ill from the heat. The extremes of your 
climate are terrifying. Are they not, 
madam?” 

“We are a violent intemperate people,” 
said Mona, feeling as if she must explain 
America in one breath. “Our climate 
therefore ” 

“Have you seen those new iceless refrig- 
erators?” asked Kalin abruptly. ‘‘Now 
I should like to take one back to Chidnek.” 

“Chidnek? Where is that?” she asked. 

“The chief industrial city of Moronia. 
It is there we extract the iron from the 
mines—the iron Rumania and Hungary 
have tried to take from us. Chidnek is hot 
in the summer.” 

“Why not take over an agency for the 
refrigerators?” 

“An excellent idea,’”’ he said. ‘“‘But the 
people of Moronia are too poor to buy re- 
frigerators.”” 

“Our country has suffered,” pronounced 
Baron Kapp, giving his monocle another 
push, “‘at the hands of the peacemakers.” 

He had another cup of tea on this. 

“Do have a cake,” said Mona. ‘‘ They’re 
so cooling. It must be dreadful to have 
one’s country buffeted about from pillar to 
post.’ 

Oliver was looking at her strangely. “He 
thinks I’m making a fool of myself,’”’ she 
thought. “But I’m doing it for his sake.” 


she 


” 
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‘More tea, Oliver?” she cried gayly. 
“Mr. Gehring, do come over here and let 
me talk to you.” 

Oliver had risen and picked up his ex- 
pensive, hand-carved, specially constructed 
racket. 

“Come along, 
manded the Moronians. 
exercise.” 

With one accord they leaped to their 
feet, stuffed morsels of cake into their 
mouths, laid down their cups and strode 
away. 

Mr. Gehring looked at Mcaa. Why was 
it so much easier to talk to this woman than 
to her magnate husband? Oliver Gore was 
about as cozy as the inside of a safe-deposit 
vault. 

“Aren't the Moronians amusing?”’ 
Mona. “So theatrical!” 

Mr. Gehring looked alarmed. ‘ Theatri- 
cal? Whatever makes you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re so gayly 
costumed. They have a word for every oc- 
casion, like people in a play. Do you mind 
if I go on up to the house? I’ve got a few 
things to look after.” 

Devastated, he walked with her to the 
stone steps of the terrace, where Mona 
strolled into the house. What a relief it was 
that the Moronians were not a lot of pom- 
pous old sticks! There would be no diffi- 
culty at dinner now; perhaps they might 
come down, after their conference with Oli- 
ver on the Moronian loan, to join in the 
dance. 

Now Mona Gore, although so charming 
and so fond of pleasure, was a meticulous 
hostess. Once a day she made a tour of her 
rooms, counting ash trays, sizing up the 
flowers, rearranging objets d’art. Tonight 
she was standing in the living room, which 
had been cleared for dancing, wondering 
whether the floor would bear up under the 
Charleston, when a servant entered. 

“Mrs. Gore, there is a party on the tele- 
phone asking for a Mr. Marr. He insists 
Mr. Marr is here.” 

“Mr. Marr! But he didn’t come.” 

‘That's what I said, madam. He asks 
if he can speak to you.” 

“Oh, bother! Why must he speak to 
me?” She went to the telephone in the 
hall closet. “‘This is Mrs. Gore speaking,” 
she said icily. “‘Mr. Marr wasn’t able to 
come, and J don’t know where he is.” 

“That's all right, lady,” said a voice 
from Broadway. ‘“Thisis Mr. Marr’s mana- 
ger, A. Smedberg. You just tell Mr. Marr 
I wanna speak to him, or tell his friend Jim 
I wanna speak to him. It don’t matter 
which.” 

“I’m sorry. Mr. Marr isn't here,’’ she 
answered, and hung up. Of all idiotic non- 
sense ! 

She went through the hall and upstairs. 
On the first landing she picked up a man’s 
handkerchief—a large hand-blocked piece 
of silk. It was a nice handkerchief, and 
quite clean but for some pink stains. There 
was a name printed in tiny capitals in one 
corner— Charles Marr. She took it to her 
room, and shutting the door, examined it. 
Jim was always borrowing things. Those 
strange pinkish stains held her eyes, her 
nose; they had a familiar look and odor. 
She sniffed, and a rush of memories came 
over her. Oh, the times and the places 
where she had smelled that smell before! A 
dressing room, a thousand make-ups, lost 
voices, ghostly words—those stains were 
grease paint. Sniffing the handkerchief 
again, she caught a faint fresh whiff of 
violet. The Moronians! Had this hand- 
kerchief lain lately in one of those bathed 
and scented hands which had pressed her 
own at tea time? 

“‘Now I understand Othello,”’ she said 
stowing the handkerchief into a drawer oi 
her dressing table. Why should this hand- 
kerchief, Charles Marr and the Moronians 
make a little pattern in her suspicious mind? 
For five minutes, perhaps, she sat on her 
bed, thinking. Then she went to the door 
and locked into the hall. Not a soul in 


gentlemen,”” he com- 
“Let's get some 


asked 


sight. About to do a dishonorable and dan- 
gerous thing, it was necessary that she be 
unobserved. 


She went down the broad 
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main hall of the house and around into the 
wing. From the nurseries upstairs, the high 
sweet voices of her children sounded, de- 
ciding this and that over their bread and 
mitk: 'Fhrough the open windows floated 
in the murmurs, sounds and sighs of an ex- 
piring summer afternoon. It was an hour 
for rendezvous, for gay inconsequential 
talk. Mona knocked resolutely at Baron 
Kapp’s door, the first room of the suite of 
three allotted to the Moronian Commis- 
sion. She knocked again. Not a sound 
broke the stillness. She turned the knob 
stealthily and entered the room. 

It was in the most astounding confusion. 
Some men are neat, some men are untidy; 
some men are trained by their mothers. 
Baron Kapp, Mona decided, must have been 
born in an orphan asylum and raised in a 
barracks. On the floor, on the bed, in and 
out of the chairs, were flung shirts, trousers, 
neckties, shaving kit, shoes, socks. There 
were several theatrical magazines, and on 
the floor lay a disheveled newspaper opened 
at the racing news. This was queer intel- 
lectual fare for a Moronian baron. 

“‘ Just what does their valet do?” thought 
Mona. Ownie had said something about a 
valet. She advanced daringly to the dress- 
ing table, and her eyes widened. She took 
one hand and held it tightly in the other, as 
if to brace herself against the shock of the 
fact. On the dressing table lay a wig, evi- 
dently discarded, jars of cold cream, grease, 
lipsticks, a false mustache—all the arma- 
ment of a man making himself a disguise. 
Wide open to the unintrusive eye lay a 
typewritten letter, bearing the letterhead 
of a famous theatrical firm. 

Mona read the letter. 
have? It ran: 


“Charles Marr, 

“College Club, N. Y. C. 

“Dear Old Bird: The second verse is 
better than the first, but the third is rotten. 
The lady says it will crack her voice unless 
you write it lower. Come in Monday and 
we'll sing a duet. 

“Yours truly, 


Who wouldn’t 


“* AXEL.” 

Mona saw the entire plot. She took the 
false mustache and the letter and stole from 
the room. As she walked down the hall, a 
blond young man, in the clothes of a man- 
servant, but his face strangely reminiscent 
of so many faces seen at Harvard-Yale 
games, came around the corner and passed 
her. 

“A fraud too,” thought Mona. No 
doubt he had been sleeping in his room. 
Perhaps he had refused to work for his 
bogus masters. “ Pick up your own shirts.” 
He was one more person in this plot to make 
a monkey out of Oliver. The audacity of 
Jim’s creation of an entire foreign commis- 


sion, while it impressed her, did not amuse | 


her. For she was seeing the spectacle of 
Oliver, her important, impressive, grand 
Oliver, the butt of this mirth-making joke. 

She stood in the middle of her room, 
marshaling her thoughts. This was what it 
was to be married. This ridiculous joke, 
with all its possibilities of pain, had been 
brought about by her discontent with Oli- 
ver as he was, her rebellion against her réle 
as his wife. Now that she saw his dignity 
threatened, she was all on his side, like any 
prinitively mated partner. She saw, like a 
woman who had laughed atrociously in the 
wrong place, the painful aspects of a ca- 
price. Not for one instant would Oliver not 
be fooled. He was too unused to jokes. 
Never in his life had he dreamed that one 
might be staged to mock him. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, when 
Mona went downstairs, her mind was clari- 
fied. 

do, and she had no p«rves about trying 
to do it. This new guwn from Yvonne 
Sceurs was an exquisite ally; Rosy Garden 
or Beryl Bevier could don nothing to touch 
it. Her body felt light as air; she was 
quickened by excitement as an imaginative 
woman is when she sees ahead of her a 
highly unpredictable evening. 


There was no one downstairs. She went 


on into the dining room, where a servant | 


She had decided what ske would try | 
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At vour drug store, Tube contain- 
> ing 7 free cool shaves decape 


this at our expense. Teday. 








EFORE 
shaving. . 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal 


Ft: are actual photographs — u- 
retouched. Notice the skin before 


shaving. It has had a chance to partly heal 
from the effects of shaving 24 hours ago. 

Now notice the other photograph. After 
shaving (torn open pores. Nicks! Hair 
spikes!) Men—that’s what makes your 
face smart. Burn! And men--that’s why 
there’s a demand for this new kind of 
shaving cream: 

A cream that cools and soothes as you 
shave. 

A brand new ingredient in Ingram'’s 
Shaving Cream does away with the neces 
soothing lotions—all 











sity of hot towels 
the fancy time-Wasters that formerly had 
to be applied to burning faces. 

And in just a little dab, you get thou 
sands of tiny bubbles that take the fight 
right out of stubborn bristles. 

Be sure of this cream. Let it prove itself 
to you as it has to thousands of other men. 
Don’t buy —accept it. Your sample tin con 
taining 7 free cooling shaves is waiting for 
you at the drug store. Get it today —and 
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Now~ 


a new place to put 
“fit” in an oxford 


KLE-FASHIONING preserves the style, 


A 


and comfort which appeal to every 


of a Nunn-Busn oxford. There is no slipping at 


the heel and no gapping at the ankle. 

loose-fitting hose are intolerable to the well 
dressed man, so are ordinary oxfords, after 
he has worn the ankle-fashioned kind. 


Style book on re- 
Agencies in all principal 

Also sold in the following 

Nunn-Bush 
“ey 

NEW YORK — 1442 Broadway; 133 Nassau St. 

BOSTON 6 School Street 

ST. LOUIS~~ 704 Olive Street 

MILWAUKEE Four downtown stores 


$7.50 to $i 1 
quest 
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exclusive stores: 
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CHICAGO—421N., Dearborn St.; 32 W. Jack- 





son Blvd,; 115 S. Clark Sereet 
ST. PAUL=-400 Robert Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 1006 Walnut Street 
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The Stag 
4518— Tawny Tan Calf 
3518 Ebony Calf 
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Master Crajtsmen 


| was lighting candles in the sconces, and she 
sent her out to find the butler. A great sil- 
ver epergne filled with roses crowned the 
table and the room was languorous with 
scent. Outside, the lawns and the tall trees 
were glamorous with sunset; this lovely 
room was like a gracious stage, waiting for 
these unworthy players. 

The butler came through the door, as 
dignified as an arcnbishop. Mona spoke to 
him firmly, for he would think her mad: 
“Remember, slightly stronger on the sec- 
ond round. Offer the first variety to the 
young ladies, the second to the three for- 
eign gentlemen especially.” 

The butler regarded himself as the most 
perfect thing of his kind on Long Island, 
but he respected his employers because 
they were constantly entertaining person- 
dges. 

Tonight the house was filled with for- 
eigners and ragamuffins, to whom he would 
gladly have offered poisoned cups. 

“Very good, madam,” he intoned. 

The dining room was in the right wing of 
the house, running the width. To its right 
lay the kitchen and pantries. To its left, 
through one door, one entered the drawing- 
room, whose long windows looked out upon 
the garden and terrace. But on the left 
wall, on the other side of the fireplace, was 
another door, which led into a passage con- 
necting the dining room with the library. 
In this corridor were several large closets 
one devoted to lin’, another a tiny office 
where the housekeeper kept her books and 
supplies. Mona went into this passage, 
opened these two doors and looked within 
contemplatively. 

She tried the keys, shut the doors firmly 
and went away. Upstairs, she looked into 
her linen closet, a fair white room, without 
windows, smelling of lavender and fresh 
white linen. She shut that door, too, and 
came downstairs again, smiling. 

In the living room, her husband was 
standing, his black-ribboned eyeglasses on 
his nose, peering into a political quarterly. 
He looked up to see Mona, and, holding the 
book open, came toward her. 

“You look charming, my dear.” 

“It’s a new gown. I hope I don’t look 
too mature.” 

“You never could be as mature as Miss 
Revier, who seems to have lived through 
everything.” 





| the edge of a chair. 





“Isn* ita scream,” said Mona, sitting on 
“She’s twenty-three. 
My dear, don’t the Moronians amuse you? 
Struggling beneath an elephantine debt, 
but so chirpy!”’ 

Her husband put down his book, removed 
his glasses ana pointed them at her. “Do 
they strike you as strange?”’ 

“Oh, no; merely operatic.” 

“It’s an operatic country, of course,” 
went on Oliver. “Opera bouffic. Kapp 
seems clever. Knows finance. He has an 
uncanny facility for waiting for the other 
man's lead, without seeming inept.” 

“Really?” said Mona, with great in- 
terest. She went close to him and touched 
his face with an unwontedly tender hand. 
“Poor Oliver, don’t you get weary of this 


| old finance?” 


She could hear feet coming down the 


stairs, gay voices in the drawing-room. 


Nevertheless, Oliver Gore, international 
banker, seized his wife and kissed her hard 


| on the lips. 


“Oh, Mona!”’ he muttered, releasing her. 
“These Moronians have gone to his 


| head,”’ she thought, tearing herself away in 
| time to meet Baron Kapp, advancing 


through the door. Yet it was pleasant, after 


| ten years of marriage, to be kissed like that. 


What had got into Oliver? 

The dinner was a riotous success. Mona 
had Baron Kapp on one side of her and 
Andrassek on the other. She put Rosy 
Garden and Beryl one on each side of the 
table, with an admirer on each side. She 
gave Kalin to Oliver. The din was terrific. 
There were bursts of laughter, shrieks of 
mirth, sallies of scintillating talk. Oliver, 
who never drank cocktails, sat at the end 
of the table, listening to an impassioned 





talk from Kalin, out of whose mouth flew 
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words like “roadbed,” “cutthroats,’’ “‘as- 
sase ins,” and “inherent rights.” It seemed 
to Mona that the stress of inner excitement 
had softened the edge of his Balkan accent. 

Mr. Andrassek and Baron Kapp were 
delighted, illuminated, ravished by the 
pleasure of sitting beside Mona. Baron 
Kapp hardly touched his soup, so struck 
was he with Mona’s resemblance to a 
famous Hungarian actress, Madame Zinka. 

“What a wonderful memory you have,” 
said Mona, “for faces and that sort of 
thing.” 

“One never forgets, madame, a beautiful 
chin line. Now when I was in Budapest 
last summer, Zinka, she say to me ——”’ 

At this point a small segment of his 
mustache moved visibly. Mona consider- 
ately looked away; her eyes slid to An- 
drassek, only to look away again. An- 
drassek’s eyes, fixed on Kapp, were terrified. 
Mona looked down the table at her hus- 
band, who smiled at her. Evidently he was 
enjoying himself, and well he might. 

**What do the Hungarians really think of 
Molnar?” she asked brightly, looking side- 
ways at Andrassek. He was himself again. 
Turning to Kapp, to include him, she saw 
that the mustache had been arranged. 
After that, the poor young man ate minc- 
ingly. Both he and Andrassek drank a 
great quantity of champagne. They grew 
gayer and gayer, less Central European, 
more and more Nordic. 

‘Let me tell you,” finally announced Mr. 
Andrassek to Mona, “that any bird who 
gets up and says that the Continental stage 
feeds the American stage, that art here in 
America does not exist, that we have not 
our own roots—why, my dear Mrs. Gore, 
such a bird is a cuckoo.”’ Whoever he was, 
he cared about his national theater. ; 

“Andrassek can get in a heat about 
things he has never heard of a month 
before,”’ put in Kapp, coming to the rescue. 
“He is the defender each day of a new 
faith. One would never take him for an 
expert on wheat exporting.” He gave 
Andrassek a dirty look. 

But Andrassek was past saving. He 
looked wearily away from Kapp, into 
Mona’s blue eyes, exquisite patches of blue 
in the dancing shadows of the dinner table. 

“Mrs. Gore,” he implored, “‘understand 
me. The American drama is so close to my 
heart. I care for all drama—international 
drama. Art knows no boundaries. I am 
an internationalist.” 

“TI knew you were,” said Mona cheer- 
ingly. ‘“‘Isn’t it perfectly splendid to burst 
all the national borders?” 

Once again Mona caught Oliver staring 
at her, but now she didn’t care. 

After they had had coffee on the terrace, 
which was illuminated with half-colored 
electric lights hidden in the vines and shrub- 
bery, exactly like a pleasure park, Mona 
looked around for Oliver. Inadimly lighted 
corner, she could see him, seated at the foot 
of a chaise longue, his huge unbending body 
braced to meet the shock of Rosy Garden’s 
persiflage. Rosy was curled up in a heap, 
her gown a patch of flame-colored chiffon, 
her black hair shining even in that light. 
Jim strolled over toward them, and Oliver 
rose quickly to escape through an open 
French window. In his flight he caught 
Mona’s eye. 

“Will you excuse me while I speak to my 
husband?” she said to Gehring. As she 
went, she called to Jim: “Someone called 
you before dinner— Mr. A. Smedberg. He 
wanted to speak to Charles Marr, but of 
course he wasn’t here.”” She tossed it off 
lightly, but she could see Jim start. 

““What’s the matter, Oliver?” she said, 
in the hall where he stood waiting. 

“Nothing. I’m merely fed up with 
youth. Look here, I'm going up to my 
study. If those Moronians can clear their 
heads, I'd like to see them. I counted on 
settling their affairs tonight.”’ 

“They're frightfully silly.” 

“You shouldn’t have had wine, Mona. 
They lapped it up like college boys.” 

“That’s what ——” She put her hand 
over her mouth just in time. ‘‘Go on, dear. 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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| eyed, she waited. 


| pleasure of a dance. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
I'll collect them for you, The band is here 
already. If they hear the jazz, they'll start 
dancing.” 
The big moment had come. As she went 


| through the living room, Jim burst through 
| the door, beating it for the telephone. 


“When does the dancing start, Mona?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“At ten. Will you keep your eye out for 
the guests? I’ve got to be upstairs for a 


few minutes, seeing after some things. Par- 
ticularly be nice to May Adams. She’s al- 


most as old as I am.” 

“What damned rot!” said Jim encour- 
agingly. Mona went out to Andrassek, who 
leaped to his feet, all agog. 

“Mr. Andrassek, won’t you come with 
me while I speak to the orchestra?” she 
said. “One feels so helpless alone with all 
those saxophones.” 

Mr. Andrassek was overwhelmed. He 
followed her, bending down to beam into 
her sapphire eyes as they crossed the long 
room to the groaning orchestra— Bill Mo- 
reno’s Society Boys, who were tuning up 
their preliminary discords. 

It did not take long to decide how long 
the dances should be, how often the lights 
should be toined off, and what time was 
supper. 

“Now be sure you have plenty of room. 
Are you sure this is the best place? Please 
don’t drop cigarette butts on the floor. See, 
you can drop them nicely in these perfectly 
huge ash receivers.” 

It was settled. ‘“ You are marvelous with 


| men,” said Mr. Andrassek. 


“Don’t talk nonsense. Have you ever 
seen Mr. Gore's Picasso—the one he 
bought at the original Paris show?” Wide- 
Mr. Andrassek showed 
excited interest. 

“Is your husband a collector too?” 

“Oh, dear, no! But he has a few little 
things, mostly moderns.” 

She led him through the library and out 
into the passage which led into the dining 
room. (Cx the walls to the left were win- 
dows, to the right the two doors. Mona 
paused at one of these. 

“Step inside,” she said casually. ‘“ You'll 
find the light switch just inside the door. I 
want to look into the dining room.” 

She stepped on, and as he opened the 
door and entered, she stepped catlike be- 
hind the door, which swung toward her, 
and flung it shut. It took but a moment to 
turn the lock. Andrassek was locked up 
with the Picasso. 

She returned to the terrace. Several 
guests had arrived; May Adams was sitting 
on the Wicker chaise longue now, with 
Baron Kapp at her feet. 

“Tt is an extraordinary sensation. Each 
section of America is a separate thrili,”” he 
was saying. 

“Another is coming to you,” reflected 
Mona. She bent over and kissed May, her 
oldest friend. 

“ How sweet you look, dear,”’ said May. 

“You are a dream to come. You have 
met Baron Kapp. I am afraid, baron, your 
playtime is over. My husband wants you 
in his study.” 

The baron rose, shrugged, bowed, made a 
thousand little gestures, implying that this 
was a damnable shame, but Europe being 


| what it was 


“Perhaps later, madame, I may have the 

Mona led him off, through the living 
room to the hall. Their progress was slow, 
because people were coming in. 

“No, wait, baron. I want to show you 
something before you go to work.”’ At last 
they were free, and moving toward the 
stairs, she paused. ‘Have you ever seen 
the Renoir that my husband bought in 1904 
when he was a young man, taking a plunge 
in art?” 

Naturally, he hadn't. Neither had any- 
one else. He was entranced. They went on 
through the hall and into the library, and 
through the door into the passage. 

“My husband keeps his Renoir and a few 
other things in this little study, where he 
does some of his work. It’s remote from the 
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rest of the house, but a darling room. No, 
not that door—this door.” 

He put his hand on the door of the house- 
keeper’s cul-de-sac. 

“Now if you'll find the switch inside the 
door, I'll open this window.” 

Mona’s voice, casual, disarming, floated 
into silence. It was harder pushing Kapp 
in; he was pudgier. As the key turned in 
the lock, Mona heard a groan, and a hard 
American “ Hell!” 

“That fixes you, Charlie Marr!” she 
thought. 

Mona sent Martin to detach Mr. Kalin 
from the side of a young thing named Felic- 
ity Blinn, a ferocious charmer. She was 
waiting for him in the hall. 

“Tt isn’t the telephone at all,’”’ she said 
sweetly. ‘Do you think mea brute? But 
your compatriots are with my husband, and 
they’re simply in a mess about taxes, and 
they want you. Come along, I'll show you 
the door.” 

The linen-closet door looked like any 
other door. Kalin opened it with a gesture 
of renunciation, and with tremendous man- 
ner stepped in. He was one to make an en- 
trance, even into a darkened closet. And 
Mona slammed the door tight and snapped 
the key. 

Now for Oliver. Oliver's study was in a 
wing, away from babies, motor cars, hired 
jazz bands. It was a book-lined room, with 
windows overlooking the garden. Mona 
thought it the sweetest room in the house. 
When Oliver was away she spent a lot of 
time there; when he was at home she rarely 
entered it. He started, therefore, when he 
saw her enter and close the door behind 
her. He hung up the telephone receiver 
and stood up angrily. 

“I have something to tell you,” she whis- 
pered. She was suddenly frightened; it 
had never occurred to her that this would 
require explaining. 

But Oliver didn’t listen. He slammed 
down a telephone book upon the floor and 
snapped his great fingers. 

“My God, what a foolish performance! 
Do you know what's going on in this house 
tonight, Mona?”’ he shouted. 

“What?” she whispered. 

“T’'ve just had a call from Antoniakin, 
the Moronian minister in Washington. I 
know him well, I know his voice. He asks 
me to meet the Moronian Commission to- 
morrow for breakfast. He says he’s putting 
them on the midnight from Washington. 
Of course, I knew this bunch were fakes this 
afternoon, and this proves it. But will you 
tell me the why of it? What can these 
hounds hope to get out of it? Do you sup- 
pose they think they can blackmail me?” 
He was walking up and down. “Black- 
mail? Bah!” A great man in rage. 

Mona’s clenched hands held each other; 
if he would only laugh! 

“You mean you know they’re fakes?” 
she asked. 

“Of course I know. I didn’t until tea- 
time, when I heard one of them talking 
about iron at Chidnek. Well, there’s no 
iron at Chidnek— it’s zine. Then at dinner 
Kalin got awfully mixed on currency. You 
see, Mona, I'm a pretty dull sort as men go, 
but it’s just this kind of thing I know 
about—little things like a country’s re- 
sources and currency. I wish I knew what 
was back of it. Look here, ring that bell 
and get them up here, and I'll ask them.” 

She didn’t move. “‘No, we won't, Oli- 
ver.”” She walked toward him and felt the 
better for moving. “They can’t come. I've 
locked them all in closets—all over this 
house.” 

“You what?” he gasped, too excited to 
notice that her voice was trembling. 

“I knew they were fakes, too,”’ she told 
him, in a quick short sentence. ‘So I 
locked them up. I couldn’t bear to have 
you made a fool of.” 

“Fool? Why, I've made monkeys of 
them!”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it perfectly splendid?” she 
said, terrified. “If you would only laugh!” 
“Laugh? What is there to laugh at?” 

‘Because it is a joke,”’ she said funere- 
ally. “One of Jim’s jokes. Jim and I made 
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a bet.”” Now it had to be told. ‘He bet 
me five hundred dollars he could fool you, 
and I bet him he couldn’t. He got all his 
actor friends to impersonate this commis- 
sion. I suspected them this evening before 
dinner; I searched Kapp’s room. I saw his 
mustache almost fall off at dinner. That’s 
why I gave them so much to drink. After 
three cocktails, they all talked like college 
playwrights. Now do you see?” 

Oliver was looking at her. “But how did 
you come to make such a bet with Jim?” 

“Oh”—she shrugged her shoulders 
“‘we were just talking here one day about 
the fallibility of any great man. I argued, 
and I put my money on you. I’ve won. 
But I was so afraid I wouldn’t. That’s why 
I locked them up.” 

“But why were you and Jim talking 
about me?” 

“Because you are my husband. Don’t 
you suppose a woman ever analyzes her 
husband?”’ 

“T hadn’t ever thought of it,”’ said Oliver, 
looking at her as if she were Niagara Falls 
and he were seeing her for the first time. 
* Although ——” He hesitated. 

_ “Go on,” she prompted. 

‘*____ although lately I’ve been thinking 
about you.” He hesitated. “I’ve been 
thinking I scarcely know you any more— 
what you think about. What you say so 
often, Mona, isn’t what you think.” He 
was overwhelmed with embarrassment. 

“Often my words are only signals of dis- 
tress,”’ said Mona tremulously. 

“And now there’s this analysis, and this 
bet, and this joke,’’ he went on, walking 
fiercely up and down. 

Mona struggled to her feet and watched 
him amazedly. She hadn’t seen him so 
worked up since the night of the big inter- 
European loan. 

“But Oliver, don’t you know ——”’ she 
began. 

“Look here!’’ He stopped and faced her 
demandingly. ‘Have you stopped loving 
me? Do you prefer those other idiots? I 
know you're younger than I am; perhaps 
you need society like those young people 
down there.”’ He pointed to the floor and 
stood glaring at her 

Mona walked over to him, smiling. “‘My 
darling Oliver,”’ she said, “I’ve been sick of 
boredom since three o’clock this afternoon, 
when Mr. Gehring launched out upon his 
love affairs. I prefer you to any man living. 
Must I tell you again that I put five hun- 
dred dollars upon you in this wager?”’ 

“‘T suppose a husband can ask no greater 
tribute from his wife. But I wasn’t fooled 
for more than an hour. It takes more than 
that push to fool me,” he boasted, crushing 
her to him. 

Then he began to laugh. He was a big 
man, and he laughed with his mighty and 
powerful body. 

“Don’t!” cried Mona. “ You'll suffecate 
me.” 

“It ‘vas certainly funny at dinner,” he 
roared. ‘A piece of Kalin’s mustache fell 
into his soup.”” He was convulsed. 

“Don’t be disgusting,” she said, trying 
to extricate herself. ‘‘What are we going 
to do about these people locked in closets?” 

“Leave them there for the fest of the 
summer,” he said. ‘What are they to us? 
Look here, I’m going straight in to town to 
meet the genuine Moronians. You're 
coming with me. We'll ride through the 
night and spend tomorrow together in New 
York incognito. You can ask May Adams 
to stay here and chaperon these kids. At 
midnight she can let the false Moronians 
loose. What do you say?” 

Mona beamed. “ You know,” she said, 
sitting on his knee, “I have always wanted 
to steal away into the night with a very 
prominent banker.” 

At midnight, three rumpled, wretched, 
besmeared young men were let out to face 
a riotous mob of dancers. Even at that 
moment, Mr. and Mrs. Gore were driving 
romantically through the ash piles and 
dump heaps of outer Long Island City, 
holding each other’s hands and smiling 
together for the first time in years—over 
the same joke. 
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And I remember seeing Ma Bigler at work 
in her garden, barefooted; a thin, wiry 
female with stringy, yellowish hair and 
a wart on her chin. I suppose she 
doesn't - 

“Look!” exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair Jenks. 
** Lady Bigler in person, entering her limou- 
sine!” 

Chauncey leoked, And across the scarlet 
blooms of the hedge he caught a giimpse of 
a slim, middie-aged woman in a rather 
strikingly figured morning dress and a dash- 
ing hat, She spoke briefly to the chauffeur 
and was whirled away down the palm-lined 
street 

“And if I wish to be driven marketing,” 
added his mother plaintively, ‘I must wait 
until Sinclair is in the mood to get out the 
old coupé.” 

Chauncey was still staring. ‘‘ Blessed be 
muck land that gets itself sold by the front 
foot then. Isn't that the answer? But 
what about all the youngsters? There was 
a tall, gawky gir! with sun-faded hair and 
odd-colored eyes.” 

“That must be Miss Edina Bigler. Her 
picture was printed cn the society page of 
the San Gloria News last week. A coming- 
out party, | believe, was the occasion.” 

“One of our popular debutantes,"’ sug- 
gested Sinclair Jenks. ‘ Formerly 
brought vegetables to our kitchen door. 
Fancy that!” 

Another chuckle from Chauncey. “I 
hope something brings her to our front 
door. I'll be Johnny on the spot.” 

*Chaun-cey! Don’t be ridiculous!"’ And 
there was almost panic in his mother’s tone. 

“But why not, mother? The belle of the 
boom, a real-estate heiress! Listens good 
to me, I must unpack and array myself for 
conquest.” 

He finished his coffee, lighted a cigarette 
and hurried from the room, leaving Mrs. 
Sinclair Jenks with a troubled look in her 
brown eyes. 

“You-— you don't imagine, Sinclair, that 
he meant that seriously, do you?” she 
quavered, 

Mr. Jenks spread the fingers of his right 
hand, as though releasing something of lit- 
tle importance. “If so, it is a rare mood. 
Being serious is not one of his characteris- 
tics. And you must know by this time, 
Ethel, that almost anything may be ex- 
pected of your son—save the right thing. 
As I have frequently pointed out, he is a 
casual man-—extremely cas- 


she 


most 
ual,” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks sighed. 
not deny a marked uncertainty 
much of Chauncey’s career, Twice he had 
run away from prep school; once as assist- 
ant to a traveling patent-medicine faker, 
ence to turn up as a soda-water clerk in a 
Roston drug store. At college he had dis- 
tinguished himself by becoming editor of an 
unofficial weekiy which the faculty had 
suppressed, and by having an affair with a 
blond cashier in a quick-lunch room. Also, 
as he was supposed to be finishing his soph- 
omore year, he had appeared on the Ri- 
viera, having come over in the steerage of 
an Italian steamer, Since then several op- 
portunities to find his place in the wide 
field of big business had been offered him, 
with the results as noted. 

Yes, Chauncey was a problem. But he 
was a dear boy, just the same. His father, 
Willis Boyd, had een a dear boy, too—for 
a time-but dear to too many others as 
well. She had had no better luck with Lee 
Palmer, only Lee wooed the decanters. 
tiowever, he had made a generous pre- 
nuptial settlement and the old Palmer man- 
sion was in her name. And he had taken 
that fatal tumole from a hotel window be- 
fore the decree could be granted. 

So she was wearing her widow's weeds 
if such amart and becoming costumes from 
the Maison Noire ean be so described 
when she met Sinclair Jenks. He was judg- 
ing hunters at the Roaring Rock annual 
horse show and looking very much the 


young 


She could 
about 
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sporting gentleman. The attraction was 
mutual and neither disguised the fact. The 
courtship began at once—on both sides, 
some said—and slacked not. At least five 
wholly disinterested women friends of Sin- 
clair found occasion to mention to him, in 
confidence, that the charming Atlanta 
widow was thirty-five if she was a day— not 
the twenty-five that she tried to appear; 
that she had divorced one husband and was 
separated from her second at the time of his 
taking off; and that somewhere in the 
background was a half-grown son who was 
said to be rather difficult. But nearly as 
many feminine well-wishers whispered to 
the then Mrs. Boyd-Palmer that there had 
really been some question, at the time of 
the tria!, whether Sinclair Jenks would be 
awarded his freedom or the first Mrs. Jenks 
hers, and that he was on the outs with sev- 
eral important members of his important 
family; also that he had a knack of saying 
disagreeable things in a disagreeable way. 
But who heeds friendly warnings, disinter- 
ested or otherwise? Not experienced lovers, 
nor novices at the game. 

As for Sinclair Jenks, he was charmed by 
her soft draw! and her soft brown eyes, and 
he understood that this bibulous Palmer per- 
son had left her very well off. Ethel Boyd- 
Palmer, on the other hand, had always ad- 
mired tall, distinguished-looking men, such 
as Mr. Jenks, and the fact that his Aunt 
Mildred might some day leave him a great 
deal of money in no degree tempered her 
admiration. Anyway, he was one of the 
Long Island Jenks family, and his sister 
Sylvia had married a count. The Atlanta 
papers, in reporting the wedding, printed 
a two-column half tone of the countess, who 
had cabled her congratulations, but had 
remained at Biarritz. 

Eventually Sinclair admitted to himself 
that drawled vowels might become rather 
tiresome, that a half-grown stepson who 
had been overpetted was rather a nuisance; 
and that Ethel, for an unbusinesslike per- 
son, had a strong penchant for keeping her 
property in her own name; also that he had 
overestimated the extent of the Palmer 
fortune; at least, her share in the same. 
But on Ethel’s side this was balanced by 
the discovery that, in the throes of an 
asthmatic spasm, no man can look distin- 
guished, and that Sinclair’s chances for in- 
heriting any of Aunt Mildred’s half million 
were quite remote, due to his knack of say- 
ing disagreeable things in a disagreeable 
way. 

Yet in spite of all this, having made the 
usual compromises, they had learned to 
bear and forbear after a fashion. They 
were not occupying quite the social posi- 
tion which seemed to be their due, but by 
means of little economies here, small per- 
sonal sacrifices there, and some rather in- 
genious window dressing now and then, they 
were getting along fairly well. At Cannes, 
for instance, they had been able to ignore 
the American colony completely and make 
some quite useful friends among the French 
and English villa set. True, Sinclair had 
been unlucky at roulette, but not so unfor- 
tunate as when he was in closer touch with 
Wall Street. 

It was when Chauncey was with them 
that differences arose most frequently. 
Mrs. Sinclair Jenks was an indulgent 
mother. She always had been. She was 
conscious that Chauncey had his faults, but 
she was unwilling to acknowledge them to 
anyone, And, in her mild way, she re- 
sented Sinclair's habit of pointing them 
out, especially with such caustic phrases. 
She could not reply in kind. She could only 
answer by biting her upper lip and brim- 
ming her brown eyes with tears. 

Chauncey himself, when subjected in per- 
son to his stepfather’s satire, seemed merely 
to find it amusing. It rolled off his back, 
either from sheer callousness of soul or from 
blunted sensibilities; Sinclair was unable 
to determine which. Extremely irritating 
in any event. But long ago he had detected 


a streak of coarseness in the boy’s make-up 
which he was confident would lead to un- 
pleasant complications; inherited traits, no 
doubt. That Willis Boyd who had married 
Ethel when she was barely twenty was, he 
had heard, a newspaper person of no par- 
ticular family, no background, irresponsi- 
ble. Probably it was from him that Chaun- 
cey had this taste, or lack of it, for getting 
mixed up with such ordinary people. His 
selection of friends was haphazard, without 
discrimination. Instead of improving his 
opportunities for becoming identified as one 
of the Jenks connections—the Long Island 
Jenkses—he was apt to choose the most 
commonplace characters as intimates— 
office clerks, stenographers, a vaudeville 
actor, even a Subway guard and a saxo- 
phone player from a night-club jazz band. 
No, he was satisfied that Chauncey would 
never amount to much, would always be a 
liability, if not worse. Once he had tried 
to discuss the matter with the young man, 
urging on him the necessity of settling down 
to some respectable business, of making re- 
spectable friends. 

“You mean cultivating the notice of first 
vice presidents, doing the nine-to-five stuff?” 
asked Chauncey. ‘No, thanks. Adven- 
tures to the venturesome, you know.” 

“And to the casual—casualties,” re- 
torted Sinclair. 

But shortly after leaving the breakfast 
room Chauncey proceeded to be more cas- 
ual than ever. He had gone up to his old 
room, planning to celebrate his return to a 
summery temperature by donning white 
flannel trousers, white shoes and a light- 
weight sport coat; perhaps a straw hat. 

In furtherance of this plan he put on the 
white flannels, but in searching for his white 
footgear he came upon his rubber-soled golf 
shoes, which led him to wonder how it would 
seem to swing aclub once more. Five min- 
utes later he was out on the lawn swishing 
a brassy head over the closely cropped Ber- 
muda. Yes, his back swing was still there, 
his timing seemed right. But one neyer 
can tell without actually hitting a ball. 
And next to the vivid house of the Biglers 
was a vacant lot, just about the right dis- 
tance away for a mashie-niblick pitch. 

Why not try afew? Another moment and 
he was at it. 

Ah! That first one was neatly topped 
into the hedge. Must keep the left arm 
straight. There! That was more like it; 
only sliced a bit. Hands ahead a trifle. 
Now to wait for the club to do the work. 
Click! Not so poor, eh? Smack in the mid- 
dle of the lot. And another! Sticking ’em 
right on the old pin. Two more balls left. 
Now this one right where the last dropped. 
There she goes! O-o-oey! Hooked that 
one, 

Cr-r-r-rash ! 

A hook indeed. For the ball: had risen 
with a wild left curve, high over the street, 
but veering directly toward an upper win- 
dow of the Bigler atrocity. The awning 
should have bounced it off, but, pervesely 
enough, the spinning missile struck the 
window ledge, glanced off the grille, smashed 
through the pane. 

“Now I have done it!’’ commented 
Chauncey, not without a certain cheerful- 
ness. ‘And it’s a case of the reparations 
committee to the front. Very weil, here 
goes.” 

By the time he had crossed the street, two 
members of the Bigler household were out 
viewing the disaster and speculating as to 
its cause. One was a frightened darky 
maid, sputtering the story of her narrow 
escape from being shot; the other a slim 
young woman with very pink legs and very 
pink cheeks. 

“Ah was makin’ the bed, Miss Deena, 
an’ Ah was singin’ Rockin’ on de Wave, 
jess as happy as ———”’ 

“Yes, yes, Lulu. But what was it? 
Where did it come from?” 

At which point Chauncey broke in with 
abrupt confession. “It was a golf ball, 
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Miss Edina, and it came from across the 
street. I did it with my little mashie nib- 
lick.” 

“Oh! You?” 

There was surprise in her tone, of course, 
and her eyebrows lifted as she turned to 
regard him. He noted that they were quite 
symmetrically penciled eyebrows, such as 
may be achieved in any beauty parlor, and 
that the eyes under them were of an odd 
shade, like artificial amber—no, like honey; 
strained honey. Also he became aware that 
she was being quite calm and looking at 
him with what might pass for cool indiffer- 
ence. 

He inferred that she had recognized him, 
that her manner was intentional. Rather 
good, that. He was being upstaged by the 
Bigler girl. The frank smile which he em- 
ployed with so little discretion flickered 
about his lips. 

Somewhat of a winner, that smile of 
Chauncey’s. It had got him out of many a 
scrape, and into not a few. Young women 
of much more sophistication than Miss Big- 
ler had found it pleasing. 

Her attitude softened perceptibly under 
its influence and he promptly pressed his 
advantage. 

“Tam Chauncey Boyd. I live across the 
way, you know.” 

“Yes, I remember you. I’m Edina Big- 
ler.”” She suppressed a nervous little giggle, 
started to give him her hand, then drew it 
back. 

But Chauncey was not missing that cue. 
Stepping closer, he took the hesitant palm 
in both of his, as they do in the movies, and 
cut back to the frank smile. A fast worker, 
you see. Edina was playing up somewhat 
shyly, but playing up. 

“T hope you understand that I wasn’t 
deliberately shooting at your bedroom win- 
dows. I just hoox«ed one. Silly thing to do.” 

There was a friendly quality in his voice, 
almost a caressing tone, which was not un- 
welcome to her. She was smiling up at him 
in return, her hand still in his, when she 
saw a smart roadster —robin’s-egg blue with 
canary-yellow disk wheels—swing up to the 
curb. Behind the wheel was a young fellow 
dressed as modish as a youth in a collar 
ad, but wearing his obviously new outfit 
with much less self-assurance. In fact, 
having caught the picture, smiles and all, 
he seemed painfully embarrassed.  Evi- 
dently he had meant to stop, but the inti- 
mate pose of the two on the front walk must 
have changed his mind. His stare turned to 
a scowl. Throwing in the gear, he was off. 
Chauncey, too, had seen. He was conscious 
that Miss Edina had snatched away her 
hand. 

“T’'m afraid I’ve scared someone off. Was 
it —er - 

“It was Billy Murck, if you want to 
know.”’ Her lips tightened as she spoke. 
They were ruddy lips, and where Nature 
had failed to mold them in a perfect Cu- 
pid’s bow, art had stepped in. 

“Sorry. And I'm sorry about the window 
too. I came over to pay for the damage, and 
if you could tell me how much wi 

Miss Bigler stopped him impatiently as 
he produced a slim bill fold. 

“You needn’t be insulting about it, even 
if you are Chauncey Boyd.” And nothing 
in her voice suggested strained honey —an 
angry queen bee, perhaps. 

“But I say!” protested Chauncey. 

“You've said enough. It was in father’s 
room anyhow. He’s the one you ought to 
be talking to. Lulu, go fetch Mr. Bigler 
in the libr’y, I reckon.” 

“Anything to make the proceedings 
strictly official,” agreed Chauncey. ‘‘ Mean- 
while I shall consider myself under arrest.”’ 

Miss Bigler sniffed. ‘‘It’s very funny, I 
suppose, knocking golf balls through peo- 
ple’s windows. I don’t think father will see 
it that way.” 

“T shall not expect him to, and I shall 
apologize very humbly.” 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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SINGLE sale is not a business. The making 

of a single pair of shoes or one plow is not a 
business. Each transaction is a law unto itself. 
But just as soon as operations are repeated, when 
single sales multiply so the factory is called upon 
for ‘a million pair,” then, by necessity, pre- 
scribed methods of procedure must be put into 
effect. An orderly repetition is made possible 
only by the use of printed forms. 

The fur trapper needs no letterhead, but you 
could not do business without one. Such things 
as order blanks, billheads, work tickets, requisi- 
tion sheets, bills of lading, save endless time 
and constant confusion. They are more than mere 
slips of paper—they are creation, method, profits. 

The paper your forms are printed on 1s impor- 
tant. It should have certain definite charac- 
teristics. These characteristics 
Hammermill Bond possesses, 
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, HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business 
Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. 
the same mill as Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard 
of quality and uniformity. 


“Tl have a million pair, please” 


any other bond paper. The strength of Ham- 
mermill Bond is sufficient to stand the han- 
dling that printed forms are subjected to. Its 
surface is O. K. for typewriting, handwriting, 
or printing. It is made in twelve colors and 
white so you can use different colors for different 
forms—a quick, easy means of identification. 
The quality of Hammermill Bond is remarkably 
uniform. You know before your order is delivered 
just what it will be like. And, what is of prime 
importance, you can always get Hammermill 
Bond. Often you may need forms quickly. You 
can get Hammermill Bond quickly. Your printer 
knows it, likes it and knows where to get it with 
out delay. In fact, many printers carry it in 
stock themselves. The price is most reasonable. 
We should like to mail you our Working 
Kit of printed forms and Hammer 
mill Bond samples. There is no 









charge, but please write on your 
business letterhead. 
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electric connections? Why do 
we make more income tax re- 
turns, save fhore money, and” 


spead more, than the average 
American? j 

The answer may meat, great- 
er success and enjoyment of life 
for you, as for thousands of 
other new familics now com- 
ing to California and prosper 
ing here. 


A picture of prosperity 

Here is a little piceure that 
helps ro explain the prosperity 
of Californians. TheSantaClaea 
Valley, adjoining San Francis 
co, is what we call a little val- 
ley: You could Jose it in Cali- 
fornia’s Great Central Valley 
that sweeps goo miles north and 
south from San Francisco Bay. 
In rgz1 the Santa Chara Valley 
had 80,000 acres of prunc:, 11,- 
5co acres of plums, 10,000 acres 
of grapes, 33,000 acres of other 
fruits! No wonder the residents 
call chis “The Valley of Heart's 
Delight”! No wonder their 
Spring Blossom Festival ar- 
tracts mulritudes, No wonder 
they prosper! 


Many ways to success 


In California there are a mil- 


tion aod a half acres of bearing © 


fruits---rwo-thirds of it ia snb- 
tropical fruits bringing ia more 
than 125 million dollars annu- 
ally, The great thermal belc 
that grows oranges extends 
Over 23 counties, 15 of them in 
central and northern Califor- 
mia. Thete are, besides, our 
feld crops and dairying, to- 
talling with our fruits a pro- 
duction of more than 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 
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HY are Califoraisna’, 1 fige nba femelle. 


have we more auto oy 
mobiles, more telephones and. 


_City of country, busioess or 


any few community, Io return 
you are sure of 4 greater oppor- 
tumiry for success on the aver- 
age, more advantages as you 
go along, and grvater security 
and comfort in old age. You 
are sute of happier years for” 
your family, more days to play 
for the children and an’ ideal 
physical and cultural environ- 
ment, You are sure of condt- 
tions under which the average 
child is stronger, healchic:, 
taller and larger in chest mea: 
uretnent than elscwhere, Ari 
you are sure of a better futme 
for your children because the 
Opportunity is larger and the 
training forthatopporranicy 
in California's splendid schools 
is unexcelled. 





wa Brera | 
Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour 


6,000 napnificent miles of 
America sacemic wonder’ 


ONLY 
$108.30 
Round Trip 
Siunmer fare from Chicago 


. Similar low fare from all points 
by rail o steamships 





Average Suromer 
Temperature 58° 
Spend Your Summer 
Vacation in California 
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foreign 
icd, California's population be- 
tween 191g and 1923 increased 
theee times as fast as the na- 
tional average growth—and 
every new family means more 
business, more manufacturing, 
more. agriculture and more 
values in permar-nt prosperity. 


Opportunity verywhere 


Twelve months .in the year 
California is richly productive 
in agriculture, business and in- 
dustry—and in che pleasure 
that comes from out-of-door 
life in delightful surroundings 
About twice as much farm work 
is done in January and Febru- 
ary 2s in the nanon asa whole 
—much less is done in May and 
June. Productive efficiency in 
the great industrial plants of 
the San Francisco Bay district 
is higher by actual tests—pro- 
duction costs are lower-~large- 
ly because of this same inspir- 
iting temperacure and climate 
You can work better, play bet- 
ter, achieve more--live more 
happily, 

Write for 
hat weiter senton request. 
It is published by Californians 
In¢., a non-profit organization 
interested in the sound devel- 
opment of the state. Address: 


Cairornians, Inc. 
Head -peatters: San Francisco. Calit 
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Faucets are qn open book to the man 
who instalis them and repairs them. 
He knows their ailments. He knows 
their mortality. His experience, cov- 
ering thousands of faucets good and 
bad, has definitely shown him that 
faucets are Vital Spots— worthy of 
more consideration than they ordi- 
narily receive. 

Even faucets that outwardly appear 
as good as Mueller Faucets may fail 
to receive the approval of such men— 
for their experience has shown them 
that the service of a faucet is meas- 
ured by the quality and workmanship 
inside as well as outside. 

It is gratifying to us—and particular- 
ly significant to you—that the Mueller 


— that faucets are Vital Spots 


factories could never have grown to 
their present enormous size without 
the wholehearted endorsement of 
these men who know faucets. Go to 
the man in your locality who knows 
faucets—any good merchant plumber. 
You will find that he is glad to install 
and recommend Mueller Faucets! 


As a result of large demand which 
has reduced manufacturing cost, 
Muellers are moderately priced. In 
fact, you will find that the chief differ- 
ence between good faucets and groan- 
ing, spurting faucets is thoughtful 
selection rather than price! 


’ ’ ’ 


If your plumber cannot supply you with 
Mueller Faucets, he can quickly get them 
from the nearest ot the 300 Mueiler Jobbers. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER FAULE 


faucets without a fault 
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“Huh!” She turned and entered the 
mullioned doorway with as queenly a tread 
as narrow-heeled satin slippers would allow. 

A moment later appeared a stoutish man 
wearing exactly the sort of golf suit Chaun- 
cey had refrained from purchasing because 
of its great cost—an imported fabric with 
a silky sheen. Mr. Bigler, however, had 
elected to wear the wrong shade of golf 
stockings, with fancy tops rolled outside, 
in the obsolete fashion of two seasons ago. 
Aside from this, he was bald in a peculiar 
way, the deforestation halting abruptly at 
the cranial summit; he had a sandy mus- 
tache which bristled, rather fierce eye- 
brows, and a long nose which seemed to 
have a joint near the middle. Chauncey 
dimly remembered having seen him sitting 
on the vine-shaded veranda of the Seminole 
Road shack, smoking a corncob pipe. Now 
there jutted beyond the bristly mustache 
a gold-banded cigar. 

“What's all this fuss about?” he de- 
manded. 

“IT was practicing golf and broke one of 
your windows. Sorry, Mr. Bigler.” 

“*You are, eh? Ought to be. No place to 
be whackin’ golf balls around anyhow. 
This ain’t open country any more, young 
feller.” 

“You're quite right. But I’d just come 
off the train, you see, and I hadn’t sense 
enough to wait until I got to the golf 
course to try out my mashie niblick. I am 
willing to > 

“Eh? You put « ball through my window 
from across the street with a mashie nib- 
lick?” 

“Unfortunately. Rotten shot, wasn’tit?”’ 

“Tt’s what J’ >a) a dog-gone good one, 
young feller. Ti... ihe club? Say, lemme 
see that a mirute.”” He stepped out on the 
new lawn and executed an awkward swing 
which sent a shower of sand and grass roots 
flying about. ‘‘Dog-gone! That’s what I 
do every time I try to h’ist one. Don’t git 
nowhere.” 

“But you drop your right shoulder. 
Mustn’t do that,”’ cautioned Chauncey. 
“You try to scoop it instead of letting the 
club do the lofting. And you must get your 
wrists into the shot. Here, something like 
this.” 

“That'll h’ist ’em, will it?” 

“Tf you get the ball first.” 

Mr. Bigler shook his head doubtingly. 
‘Say, I'd jest like to see you do that once. 
Hey, Lulu! Oh, Lulu! Fetch me that ball 
down from upstairs.” 

So, half an hour later, Miss Edina Big- 
ler, who had been listening in vain to hear 
stern words of reproof, saw her father and 
young Mr. Boyd in earnest but friendly 
discussion, punctuated by frequent ex- 
changes of a golf club; and she noted that 
another pane, this time in the garage, had 
been sacrificed. 

But it was not broken window lights 
which caused Miss Bigler, standing behind 
the protecting draperies of a bookless li- 
brary, to nibble nervously at her highly 
manicured finger nails. 

Nor was she the only person who had 
been disturbed by the casualness of Chaun- 
cey Boyd. In the correct drawing-room of 
the dignified Georgian house across the 
street, Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, their 
notice attracted by the crash and the sub- 
sequent excitement, had watched Chaun- 
cey’s encounter with the Bigler girl as well 
as his shifty interview with her father. Of 
the two, perhaps Mrs. Jenks was the more 
agitated. She was clasping and unclasping 
her hands. 

‘With those dreadful persons!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “I can’t imagine what Chauncey 
can be thinking about!” 

‘But does he ever think?” Sinclair man- 
aged to put much sarcasm into the query. 
“ Anyway he has achieved in half an hour 
all that we have carefully avoided for two 
months. He has become more than neigh- 
borly with the Biglers. It’s because of the 
girl, I presume.” 

“Oh, Sinclair! I—I can’t believe it! I 
must have a serious talk with Chauncey, 
directly he comes in.” 





“T wish you luck, my dear.’”” And Mr. 
Jenks betook himself to the east terrace 
with the morning paper. 

She did begin seriously enough, too, when 
her son at last strolled in. How could he 
be so thoughtless? Giving those perfectly 
terrible people such an opening! Why— 
why had he done it? 

“Surely, Chauncey, you must realize 
how impossible they are.” 

And he replied, chuckling, as though her 
panic was something to be amused over: 
“Impossible? Why, I shouldn’t say so. No, 
they’re real enough, and rather interesting. 
Besides, how could Ii help going over, after 
breaking one of their windows? It has 
turned out to be a lucky hook for me 
though. I’ve been asked into a foursome 
with Pa Bigler this afternoon.” 

“*Chaun-cey!’’ 

“Democratic game—golf; the great 
leveler. He wasn’t a bit snobbish about it. 
Wants me to play with some of his cronies. 
Big butter and real-estate men, I expect. 
It’s going to be good fun.” 

“But can’t you see, Chauncey, how em- 
barrassing that makes it for Sinclair and 
me? These people have thrust themselves 
into this neighborhood just for that pur- 
pose—to show us they’re as good as any- 
one, to force us to recognize them. Of 
course we have utterly ignored them. Why, 
as we drive out I never even so much as 
glance in their direction for fear some of 
them will try to bow or speak. We have 
done our best to keep them in their place. 
And now ——"’ She sighed and fluttered 
her eyes. ‘‘ Well, the first thing you do is to 
rush right over and treat them as equals, 
almost as friends. It—it is most disturb- 
ing. Sinclair is very much upset over it, and 
so am I.” 

She might as well have been protesting 
to the palmettos, asking them not to wave 
their fronds in the southerly breeze, or for- 
bidding the blue jays to chatter in the live 
oaks. Chauncey persisted in being frivo- 
lous. 

“There, there, mother! The Biglers 
aren’t going to bite you. I'll tell ’em not to. 
Down, Biglers, down! Not even tail wag- 
ging as your betters pass by! And, after 
all, they haven’t adopted me into the 
family as yet. I’m only going to play golf 
with Pa Bigler, you know.” 

“Was it quite necessary for you to hold 
that girl’s hand, Chauncey?” 

“Oh, that! Just force of habit. But, I 
say, she has stunning eyes, you know. Like 
strained honey. Don’t worry about her 
though. She snubbed me good and plenty 
before she was through.” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks gasped. ‘She did! 
The little upstart! But it only served you 
righi.” 

“T suppose so. I didn’t quite get what it 
was all about. I mean to find out, though, 
next time we hold hands.” 

So his mother’s anxiety was by no means 
lessened and she was obliged to admit to 
Sinclair that her talk with Chauncey had 
done no good at all. 

“Did you think it would?” asked Sin- 
clair. “Ah, well, I suppose we must be pre- 
pared to make the best of the situation. 
Shall we start by entertaining the Biglers 
at dinner, or do you think a formal tea 
and reception in their honor would be the 
proper manner of establishing the entente 
cordiale?”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks retorted with tears. 

“Unless,” went on Mr. Jenks, ‘“‘you 
could persuade Chauncey to return to New 
York. Or we might sell out and return to 
Cannes ourselves.” 

“‘I—I wish we could,” sobbed Mrs. Jenks. 


For an affair so casually begun, Chaun- 
cey’s entanglement with the Biglers pro- 
gressed with alarming celerity. He nct only 
drove to the golf club in the Bigler limou- 
sine but returned to the Bigler home after 
the game and joined the foursome in high- 
balls. 

At dinner he recounted the events of the 
afternoon with keen relish. 

“Wish you could have been in on that 
game, Sinclair. It was a wow. Know who 
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the two others were? Pete Murck and Ben 
Krulls. You remember; one used to be a 
grocer and the other ran a barber shop and 
pool room. Well, they’re both simply roll- 
ing init now—real estate of course. Murck's 
a partner of Pa Bigler’s, and Krulls is on his 
own. And they've all got to be golf fiends 
within the last couple of years. Don’t play 


such a poor game either. Pete can whaie | 


*em a mile, and Ben’s regular deadly on a 
run-up or a putt. Seems they’ve been 
trimming Pa Bigler at dollar syndicates 
and he framed this up to get even. Rung 
me in as a dark-horse partner at five-dollar 
Nassau. Say, we got to ’em, all right. 
They paid up like good sports, though, and 
Pa Bigler was as tickled over winning that 
fifteen as though he’d made another half 
million. Tomorrow, though, they’re going 
to spot my ball four strokes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks exchanged 
glances. 

“You—er—intend to continue this sort 
of thing, do you?” asked Sinclair. 

“Why not? I haven't had so much fun 
since my first circus. You ought to hear 
those old boys razz each other, and listen 
to Pete Murck cuss when he slices one out 
of bounds. He’s got a vocabulary, I'll say.” 

Mr. Jenks was offering congratulations on 
finding such congenial companions so con- 
venient when Chauncey, looking through 
the dining-room windows, saw a slim figure 
in white pass in the twilight. Dropping his 
dessert spoon and napkin, he got up. 

* Pardon me, will you, mother? I must 
catch the fair Edina on the fly.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Sinclair Jenks 
sobbed despairingly over the pineapple 
mousse. ‘‘I—I can never bear it, Sinclair. 
Anyone in the world bu-but that girl!” 

Mr. Jenks signaled Yoshi for the coffee, 
lighted a cigar, mused at a smoke ring he 
had blown, 

“For the altar decorations I should sug- 
gest scarlet poinsettias; anything else | 
would be paled by the bride’s facial color 
scheme.” 

“Don’t be brutal, Sinclair. Suggest some 
way to stop it.” 

“There’s the heroic method—old- 
fashioned, but usually effective.” She eyed 
him questioningly, sniffing. ‘ You might 
try cutting him off, turning him out.” 

“But, Sinclair!’’ she cried. 

“Quite so. The alternative seems to be 
a marital alliance of the houses of Bigler 
and Jenks. Some of the members of my 
family will be delighted to hear of it. On 
their honeymoon the happy pair will doubt- 
less expect to be entertained at the Villa 
Canzoni. She's an enthusiastic gardener, 
my sister. The fair Edina might give the 
countess a few pointers on raising green 
peas and lettuce, and how to market the 
same.” 

The debate went on like that, until Sin- 
clair’s asthma triumphed over his flow of 
satire. For, each in characteristic manner, 
the Sinclair Jenkses felt keenly the immi- 
nence of a blow to pride, a shattering of 
family tradition, an undermining of social | 
standing. Yet the mother’s indulgence was 
too firmly seated to allow her even to con- | 
sider the harsh measure suggested. 

“Chauncey is just a willful, heedless, 
silly boy,”’ she maintained. ‘It is possible | 
he’s only doing this out of sheer mischief. 
I can’t imagine what he could see in that 
Bigler girl anyway.” 

“He was quite definite about her eyes, 
wasn’t he? ‘Strained honey’ was his term, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, I know, I know! And that girl in 
the cafeteria had eyes of primrose blue. 
He’s always seeing their eyes. But perhaps 
he'll get over this. If he shouldn't, if he 
should announce that he really meant 
to Sinclair, I simply could not stay 
here through it. No. We must sell and go | 
away before it happens.” } 

“Very well, my dear. I've never as yet 
been able to sell anything, but I will see 
what can be done tomorrow.” 

In matters of business, Sinclair Jenks al- | 
ways used the word with a Spanish signifi- 
cance. Mafiana was what he really meant. | 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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HE simple beauty of the 

Tappan Gas Range wins 
your favor even before you 
learn of its wonderful perform- 
ance. Trim and graceful, its 
perfect proportions, rounded 
corners, cheery, sparkling 
whiteness all invite you into 
the kitchen. 


Then you learn that appear- 
ance is only one reason why 
women who have one of these 
modern white ranges with 
Wilcolator oven heat regulator 
say, “It’s a wonderful range!” 
The first purpose of this range 
is to cook well and help you 
to easy cooking. 


Burners adjusted to the right 
height make the broad cook- 
ing top most efficient. Perfect 
baking results are insured with 
minimum consumption of gas 
—the cast iron oven bottom 
heats quickly and bakes evenly 
—the Wilcolator controls the 
oven heat exactly as you wish. 
You must see the Tappan to 
appreciate it fully—at your 
dealer’s you are sure to find 
just the Tappan range you want. 
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A 
Value Made Possible by Certain-teed 


THE whole structure of Certain-teed efficiency; its success 
in lowering manufacturing, sales and distribution costs; its 
progressive, economical policies—all these are directed 
primarily toward maintaining an exceptional standard of 
value in four extensive lines of products. 

More than one hundred different products are manufac- 
tured and sold under the Certain-teed label, each one the 
scientific outcome of unusually careful production methods. 
Raw materials, brought in from all parts of the world, are 


subjected to rigid before being designated for use. 
j rigid inspection ing designa 


Throughout each phase of converting these materials into 
finished products, a series of laboratory tests is held to assure 
correct results. You caa depend on Certain-teed quality. 
It always gives satisfaction under most strenuous service. 


The operation of the Certain-teed plants, the installation 
of moderti machinery, the utilization of trained man-power, 
are organized on a system aimed to eliminate waste. The 
savings derived from this efficient, far-reaching system pro- 
vide Certain-teed the means to insurethat extra value always 
characteristic of products bearing the Certain-teed name. 
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(Continued from Page 175) 
At breakfast he remarked that he must go 
down and see a real-estate agent. At 
luncheon he recalled the fact again. But by 
dinnertime he had done nothing. Nor had 
he at the end of the week. 

Meanwhile Chauncey came and went, 
played golf every afternoon with Pa Bigler, 
and was in and out of the vivid house across 
the street several times each day. 

“Tt’s a riot, that house,’”’ he told his 
mother and Sinclair. ‘“‘Purple and blue 
draperies in every room downstairs. Some 
interior decorator must have let himself go 
on it.” 

“‘And may I ask,”’ put in Sinclair, “if 
Miss Edina employs an exterior decora- 
tor?”’ 

Chauncey grinned. ‘ Not so bad, that. 
No. She’s been away for two terms at a 
boarding school for young ladies somewhere 
in Alabama. She took dancing, deport- 
ment and self-decorating. Does a good job 
at it, eh? Seems to come natural. Deena’s 
clever, though; don't forget that.’ 

At which his mother’s eyes suddenly be- 
came brimming. But Chauncey failed to 
notice. He was hurrying through the meal 
because there was a dance on at the San 
Gloria Country Club. It was little relief to 
Mrs. Jenks to note that he drove off in 
company with Miss Bigler and a young 
man who had called for them in a smart 
blue roadster with yellow wheels. 

“If we had only never left the Riviera! 
she moaned. ‘Sinclair, you must see an 
agent tomorrow.” 

It was about ten days after Chauncey 
Boyd’s arrival in San Gloria that he came 
breezing in to them more smiling than ever. 

‘*What do you know?” he began. “I’ve 
done gone and horned in on this real-estate 
thing. Yeauh! Tomorrow morning bright 
and early I make my debut as a full-fledged, 
officially licensed field agent for Murck & 
Bigler. How’s that, eh? Who knows but 
what I shall yet carve out fame and for- 
tune with a mashie niblick? For that’s 
really what did it, that back-spin pitch of 
mine to the pin. Pa Bigler says anyone who 
can learn a trick like that can do anything. 
Besides, he thinks I have a real-estate 
face—the smile that sells, he calls it. Any- 
way, I’m to have a chance. Not just asa 
common bird dog, you understand.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Sinclair, “ but 
I donot. Did you say bird dog?”’ 

Chauncey nodded. “That’s what they 
call these chaps who hang around the streets 
and flush prospects. All they can do is 
steer 'em to the office and get a 2 per cent 
split. But I’m to be the real thing; an 
authorized selling agent, with full com- 
mission. And, say, next Saturday we’re 
going to pull something big. Absolutely! 
That's the day we open our Paradise Es- 
tates development. It’s going to be done 
in style, too; grand free barbecue, twenty- 
piece brass band, and free busses running 
buyers in from every town within a radius 
of fifty miles. I've just been out making a 
tour of the property, and if it isn’t gilt- 
edged stuff, then I’m blind in both eyes. 
Haven't seen it, have you, Sinclair?”’ 

Mr. Jenks admitted that he had failed to 
visit Paradise Estates; had never heard of 
it in fact. 

“Well, it’s only about two miles west of 
town; the old Mulligan Grove property, it 
used to be. But we’ve had East Seminole 
Avenue paved clear out there, sixty feet 
wide; we've graded two miles of streets, 
all ready for walks and curbing; we've 
got nearly four hundred lots plotted, the 
Roman Pecol and Pompeian Gardens all 








staked out, and inside of a year we'll have 
city water and electric light ready for any 
home builder to hook onto. Yes, sir! Big- 
gest thing ever cracked in this section, and 
I’m mighty lucky to be in on it: They're 
good people to be with, Murck & Bigler.”’ 

“‘Really!’’ commented Sinclair. ‘I must 
confess that thus far the personal charm of 
either has escaped me. But then I have not 
had your advantage: of intimate contact.” 

The barbed shaft, as usual, glanced off. 
“I mean, you know, that it isn’t every 
young fellow they'd take on this way. Most 
of their salesmen are old-timers at it, ex- 
perienced, wise to all the quirks. But here 
they turn me loose at a drummed-up field 
party, with a straight 5 per cent on every 
lead I land. I ought to be able to sell a few 
lots, anyway.” 

Sinclair shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Considering that there are said to 
be almost as many building lots staked out 
in Florida as there are people in the whole 
United States, I shouldn't be too optimistic 
about that.” 

“Bunk!” said Chauncey. “‘Why, the 
brokers’ agents are standing in line out 
there now, a forty-eight-hour wait ahead of 
them. And about Pa Bigler and Murck, 
and the rest of these native or near-native 
plutes. They’re not so bad when you get 
right next to ’em. Honest. Maybe they’re 
not quite parlor-broken yet, but they’re 
getting there fast. Strikes me they’re doing 
mighty well, seeing where they started 
from. Why, Bigler tells me that when he 
had to knock off work on account of his 
weak heart, five years or so ago, he used to 
go down to the dock and catch fish so his 
family wouldn't go hungry. They were up 
against it hard. Then Ma Bigler turned to, 
hired a little patch of land and started to 
raise vegetables and flowers. She made a 
go of it, kept ’em all alive, and finally did 
so well that she bought the land. That's 
what I call pluck.” 

“And now,” suggested Sinclair, “they 
live within purple walls.” 

‘*Some like em purple. He said he’d al- 
ways wanted to paint the old shack, but 
couldn’t afford it, and he’s as proud of this 
new home of his as we would be if Aunt 
Sylvia should leave us her Villa Canzoni. 
He’s proud of everything in it, from the 
purple hangings to the pink-tiled bath- 
rooms. He’s shown it all to me. And, say, 
they must be having a whale of a time, buy- 
ing the things they want, things they never 
dreamed they could have. They’re having 
their big adventure—a bigger one than 
most of us have ever had or ever will. We 
may smile at ’em, but their luck and what 
they’re getting out of it is something we 
can’t laugh off.”’ 

**In other words, Chauncey, long live the 
Biglers. Perhaps I might share the senti- 
ment if it were not that we are obliged to 
live opposite them. I wonder, by the way, 
if your firm could help me to sell the Jas- 
mines?” 

“T’ll list it at once.” And Chauncey 
made businesslike motions with a notebook 
and fountain pen. 

When he had gone, his mother shook her 
head. ‘‘He seems to have become their 
champion. I suppose he has gone over to 

see that Biglét girl again. And he'll be so 
disappointed, Sinclair, if he makes another 
business failure.” 

“Selling Florida real estate, my dear, is 
not a business; it is the practice of hyp- 
notism, and the weak-minded are becoming 
scarce.” 

So they were unprepared for Chauncey’s 
Saturday night home-coming. He did not 
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return with his usual light, shuffling step, 
but strode in, walking firmly on his heels. 
And his face was radiant. 

“Am I, or am I not, a real A-1, super-het 
real-estater—I ask you?” he demanded. 
“And the answer is that 1am. Whe-e-e! 
Did I make a killing? I'll say I did! Ten 
prospects I towed to the tent, and eight of 


‘em got hooked for a sale, with a grand | 
total of twenty-five thousand six hundred | 
dollars for the day. Figure it out, folks. | 
Mighty near thirteen hundred coming to | 
cheerful Chauncey with the smile that sells, | 


which is more than I'd ever make peddling 
bonds if I lived to be as old as King Tut. 
I got patted on the back by Pete Murck 
and Pa Bigler, and I'm to have a desk in 
the front office with my name on the sta- 
tionery. How’s that for a flying start?”’ 


Sinclair Jenks did not try to conceal his | 
amazement. For once he forgot to be sar- | 


castic. 


amount for an afternoon's work?” 
“T’ve got it right here.” 
his commission check. 


“Why Chaun-cey !"’ exclaimed his mother. | 


“How utterly clever!” 

“Well, it wasn’t so stupid of me, was it? 
Oh, yes! And I might turn another little 
deal before I pull down the shutters. What's 
your figure on the Jasmines, Sinclair?" 

“Why—er—I had thought of asking 
fifty thousand.” 

“Fifty! Say, why be a cheap skate? Of 
course, this isn’t strictly ethical, but I'll 
tell you something. Young Murck wants 
this place—Billy Murck. Thinks of getting 
married, and the Jasmines strikes him as 
sort of quaint and oid-fashioned. Different 
from the Spanish type, you know.” 

“How condescendingly kind of young 
Mr. Murck!”’ said Sinclair. 

“Maybe,” admitted Chauncey. “But I 
told him I thought I could get it for him for 
seventy-five and I have his check for one- 
third that sum right in my pocket. Of 
course, there’ll be my 5 per cent out-—I 
could stick you 10, you know. Well, what 
do you say? Here’s an agreement form all 
made out. There’s the dotted line.” 

Sinclair Jenks took the fountain 
urged into his fingers and looked somewhat 
bewildered at his wife. 

“II suppose it would mean our own 
villa at Cannes, my dear,"’ he suggested. 


“Tf it does, Sinclair, why hesitate?" And | 


Sinclair signed. 
‘Good work!” 
the signature. ‘I must run over and tell 
Deena of this. She'll want to know.” 
“Oh, Chauncey!” wailed his mother. 
‘Does that mean that you and—and that 
girl are to be 4 
sobbingly in the air. 


‘Deena and I! Why, not a chance! She 


and Billy have been sweeties ever since 
they were kids. I nearly crashed their 
little romance just by accident that morn- 
ing, but as soon as I found out I got busy 
and patched it up. Billy’s taking no more 
risks. He’s going right to it as soon as he 
finds a house that suits him, and now he 
has that.” 

“‘Oh, Chaun-cey! You are a dear, dear 
boy! Sinclair, find a New York paper and 
look up the next sailing of the Roma, Per- 
haps we can get one of those B Deck state- 
rooms.” 

Chauncey, in his casual way, drifted 
across the street to carry the news to a 
highly tinted young lady who was enter- 
taining in a purple-hung living room a 
young man attired very much as a collar ad, 
if not more so. 








“Do you mean you are to get that | 


He displayed | 





pen | 


Chauncey was blotting | 


The sentence ended | 
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instead of proceeding in the haphazard 
manner that has hitherto characterized our 
actions and our voting. 

This is one of the many advantageous 
features of the Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission. The Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission wil! not let us be fooled into thinking 
that all the people wish a certain measure, 
when in reality only a small part of them 
want it. With this powerful government 
agency keeping a careful and constant 
watch on the thoughts of the people, every 
senator will be thoroughly aware of what 
his constitutents are thinking, and should 
therefore be able to retain his seat in the 
United States Senate for an indefinite 
period. 

Mr. Knowses: Of course the senator 
understands that there are a great many 
people who are not thinking about any- 
thing. Some of them never think about 
anything at ary time, and some of them do 
not start to think unti something has hap- 
pened that makes them sore. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I will say to the sena- 
tor that this state of affairs will be admi- 
rably handled by the Permanent Publicity 
Commission; for a part of the duty of this 
great commission will be to give them some- 
thing to think about, and then to see that 
they think about it. When they begin to 
think, the Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion will make their thoughts public, and 
the United States Senate may then take 
action in accordance with their thoughts. 

Mr, Wueeze: If the senator will suffer 
an interruption, I would like to say to the 
senator that while it is possible that his 
constituents do not think the thoughts that 
the senator thinks, owing to the senator's 
thoughts being a very high grade of 
thoughts, I think that it is unfair for him to 
think that any great number of them, if 
indeed there ure any, do not think. If the 
senator will suffer me to say it, I feel safe in 
saying that my constituents in the progres- 
sive and far-flung commonwealth of Cali- 
florida will be found to think as freely and 
effectively as any people anywhere have 
ever thunk. And oh, Mr. President, if I 
thunk 

Mr. Carponic: I cannot. suffer any 
longer, Mr. President; and while I have 
the deepest respect for the ability and elo- 
quence of the senator from Califlorida, I 
must insist that any further suffering in- 
flicted by him be inflicted out of his own 
time, and not out of my time. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLerruinG: If I understand the 
senator correctly, the Permanent Publicity 
Commission wiil tell the people what to 
think about, and the people will then go 
ahead and do their thinking; after which the 
Permanent Publicity Commission will tell 
us their thoughts, and the Senate will then 
vote in accordance with their thoughts. 

Mr. Carsonic: The nimble brain of the 
senator from Indissouri (Mr. Bleffling) has 
caught the meaning with admirable thor- 
oughness. 

Mr. Buerriinc: Then, Mr. President 
and senators, the very existence of the 
Permanent Publicity Commission will act 
as a gag on the Senate of the United States; 
because if the Senate votes without argu- 
ment in accordance with the people's 
thoughts, there can be no effective debate; 
and an absence of effective debate means 
nothing more or less than the gagging of 
everyone concerned 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, that there 
has been a great deal of gagging in other 
legislative bodies, but in this body we have 
never gone around gagging one another; 
and I have repeatedly said, and I repeat, 
that freedom of debate has kept this body 
ungagged in the past, and that upon its 
maintenance, in my judgment, depends 
the welfare of the republic to a large de- 
gree. 

I know, Mr. President, that the wolves 
of Wall Street and the great predatory in- 
terests of this country would like, in order 
to further their own evil and nefarious 


ends, to see the United States Senate thor- 
ouyhly gagged; and it is only over my 
dead body that any such gagging can take 
place. When I want to say anything on the 
floor of this Senate, I want to be permitted 
to talk until I have satisfied myself that I 
have said what I want to say; and there is 
no man and no group of men that is able to 
say to me that I have said what I want to 
say; because nobody on earth, including 
myself, knows what I want to say on any 
subject until I have finished saying it; and 
even then it is difficult, because it is some- 
times impossible for me to find out whether 
when I stop talking, I have really finished. 

Mr. F.Loose: I would like to ask the 
senator about the freedom of debate con- 
cerning which he speaks, because it is some- 
thing that has been bothering me a great 
deal. I find that it is impossible for me to 
talk longer than two hours on any subject 
in which I am interested. I want to be free 
to talk as much as I wish to talk, but there 
are very few subjects that are worth more 
than two hours of talk. 

What I would like to have the senator 
explain to me is whether or not I have 
freedom of debate, or whether I have de- 
liberately gagged myself by being unable 
to talk more than two hours on any sub- 
ject, and consequently destroyed my free- 
dom of debate. If I have done this, it is my 
belief that steps ought to be taken to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. BLEFFLING: I will say to the sen- 
ator that he is unquestionably throwing 
away a great opportunity. There is no 
doubt that his inability to talk more than 
two hours on any subject amounts, in 
effect, to a self-imposed gagging; and if 
the senator will permit me to advise him in 
this matter, I strongly advise him to learn 
at once how to speak freely on any sub- 
ject. 

It is not so much that any votes will be 
changed by the added length of his speeches 
or that any additional light will be shed on 
the subject that is being debated; but 
every hour that is added to a given speech 
may see some great, far-reaching change 
that will have a marked effect on the un- 
finished debate. One of the opvosing sen- 
ators may fall down and break a leg; or 
two great European nations may go to war 
because somebody accidentally knocked 
over a boundary post; or the cold, stern, 
silent man in the White House may forget 
himself and say something about some- 
thing. In such an eventuality, the senator 
who is on his feet is in command of the 
situation and in a position to deliver an 
historical utterance that may go echoing 
down the corridors of time. Consequently, 
every senator should keep on talking as 
long as possible, 

I will say to the senator that he needs 
only a little practice to speak for days on 
end concerning the most trivial matters. 
Oh, Mr. President, I remember my shyness 
and awkwardness when I first came to the 
great city of Washington. In those days, 
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Mr. President, when any person said to me 
that it was a nice day, I replied simply that 
it was indeed a nice day; for that, in my 
ignorance, seemed to me to be the only 
thing to say. 

But now, sir, when any person says to 
me that it is a nice day, I can reply to him 
in a fitting and senatorial manner; for I 
have learned that even such a small remark 
as this opens up all the great vistas of cli- 
mates and temperatures in this and every 
other country in the world, and permits 
one to go into the climates and tempera- 
tures of other ages and other planets. 

Oh, Mr. President, who knows what 
great good may not emerge from a chance 
remark on such a thing as the weather; and 
so, Mr. President, when anyone says to 
me it is a nice day, I say to you that it 
would be a crime against humanity, against 
the republic and against the free and inde- 
pendent citizens of the fair commonwealth 
of Indissouri if any person should attempt 
to force me to reply to that question in two 
hours or two days or two weeks. 

Mr. CaRBO.ic: I decline to yield. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: The senator from 
Massaconsin (Mr. Carbolic) declines to 
yield. 

Mr. Kee.ick: I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the able and eloquent remarks 
of the distinguished senator from Massa- 
consin (Mr. Carbolic) and he has made 
clear to me a great many things that I had 
not previously understood; but it has oc- 
curred to me that if the Senate of the 
United States should establish a Perma- 
nent Publicity Commission with powers to 
investigate everything in this country and 
in Europe, and to publish their findings, 
then the Senate of the United States would 
be robbed of one of its most valuable and 
interesting prerogatives. I refer, sir, to the 
prerogative of investigating, by means of a 
senatorial investigating committee, any- 
thing that strikes a senator’s eye and 
arouses his interest or annoyance. 

I would greatly dislike, Mr. President, 
to be unable to request an investigation of 
newspapermen’s salaries, or the length of 
young women’s dresses, or the increasing 
expense of lap dogs, or the price of men’s 
neckties, or the cooking methods used in 
the White House kitchen, or the origin of 
the propaganda against Santa Claus, or 
any of the other numerous matters that are 
constantly being investigated by senatorial 
investigating committees. 

If I thought, sir, that the Permanent 
Publicity Commission would take from this 
august assemblage the right to investigate 
anyone or anything at a moment’s notice, 
sir, then it would be only over my dead 
body, Mr. President, that such a commis- 
sion could come into existence. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I will say to the senator 
from Connectabama (Mr. Keelick) that I 
deeply sympathize with his attitude in this 
matter; and the masteriy manner in which 
the senator conducted the great cheese 
investigation during the last session of 
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Congress is sufficient to cause his opinion to 
be treated with the utmost consideration. 
(Applause.) 

I will say to the senator, however, that 
the Permanent Publicity Commission, in- 
stead of making it more difficult for the 
Senate to conduct investigations into any- 
thing that it would like to investigate, 
makes it easier for the Senate to institute 
and carry on investigations, as the senator 
would know if he had read the protocol of 
the proposed Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission. (Laughter.) 

Mr. KEELICK: I have studied the pro- 
tocol carefully, of course, but I did not see 
anything in it that had any interest for me. 
(Laughter.} 

Mr. CARBOLIC: Possibly the senator had 
the protocol to something else, or had got 
the pages of the protocol stuck together, or 
something; for anyone who is able to read 
the protocol must inevitably realize that 
the Permanent Publicity Commission is 
obligated to investigate everything. 

What, then, is the natural corollary of 
this fact? Why, Mr. President and sen- 
ators, the natural corollary of this fact is 
that whenever the Senate of the United 
States wishes to investigate anything, it 
merely has to investigate that section of 
the Permanent Publicity Commission 
which has been investigating the particular 
organization or activity that the Senate 
wants to investigate. 

Cannot the senators see the multifarious 
advantages to such a state of affairs? Pub- 
lic interest, instead of being attracted by 
a single investigation, will be doubly at- 
tracted by a two-ring investigation. In- 
stead of investigating, let us say, the great 
cheese trust, a senatorial investigating 
committee of the future will be investigat- 
ing the Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the great cheese 
trust. This will mean that a senatorial in- 
vestigation will get twice as much publicity 
in the newspapers as it used to get in the 
old days of one-ring investigations. 

Oh, think, Mr. President and senators, 
of the blessings that this commission will 
bring to us, and of the burden of attacks 
that it will lift from us. The senators know 
full well that the labor of preparing for in- 
vestigations is very great, and that the cost 
of carrying them on is very large, and that 
the results obtained from them are fre- 
quently productive of loud yells of anguish 
from the taxpayers when they learn about 
them—which they seldom do. 

I ask the senators to recall the great in- 
vestigation into the scenario-writing busi- 
ness. As the senators know full well, this 
investigation has been in progress for seven 
years and is not yet finished; and the first 
six years of the investigation cost the Gov- 
ernment $1,604,826.72; but all the evi- 
dence gathered during the first five years 
is now valueless because conditions in the 
scenario-writing business have changed so 
rapidly. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
blame the Senate of the United States for 
the large expenditures and the small re- 
sults in this investigation, because many 
ignorant persons, Mr. President, think that 
when the Senate of the United States 
spends a lot of money, it should always be 
able to produce some results. 

We also hear complaints, senators, be- 
cause the expense of the great cheese in- 
vestigation was $864,932, and because 
nineteen tons of cheese-investigation testi- 
mony have been carefully stored away in the 
basement of the Capitol, without anything 
being discovered as a result of the excite- 
ment. The public does not know that 
practically all investigations end in this 
manner, senators; and so they kick and 
complain, and the Senate is obliged to take 
the blame. 

But all this will be changed, senators, 
under the régime of the Permanent Pub- 
licity Commission; for while the Senate 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Picking up like a flash, the Velie accel- 
erates with lightning rapidity, attaining 
a speed of over 70 miles an hour with 
resources of power that are amazing. 
Under all conditions, whatever the 
owner demands is attained with a 
smooth, silent, vibrationless effort. 


You will better appreciate the 
increased speed, flexibility and acceler- 
ation, coupled with absence of vibration 
when you consider the mechanical 
virtues that make them possible. 


With crankshaft extra large and rigid, 
preventing torsional twists; forced feed 
lubrication; increased cooling capacity; 
greater bearing surfaces; improved 
manifold; longer connecting rods and 
pistons; larger carburetor and greater 
simplicity of design—Velie stands as a 
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superb engineering feat of assured 
performance and dependability. 


The greatest beauty of this per- 
formance is that it continues. Any 
Velie owner will gladly testify to the 
lasting qualities and long life of his car. 


Matching this splendid mechanical 
achievement is the design and con- 
struction of the beautiful low bodies. 
Built to standards of the best practice, 
finished in refreshing new color combi- 
nations, they are marvels of symmetry 
and grace. The Velie foreshadows the 
future trend of fine car design. 


See your local dealer. Note the 
beauty and comfort built into the new 
Velie. Then test it out. Drive it your- 
self. We will leave the rest to you, con- 
fident of your verdict. 
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can still investigate anyone that it wants 
to investigate, the real cost of the original 
investigation and the expense of printing 
the testimony will have to be borne by the 
Permanent Publicity Commission; and 
consequently any blame that results from 
any investigation will fall on the commis- 
sion instead of on the Senate, as at present. 
(Applause from the Senate floor and groans 
of distress from the Vis:iors’ Gallery.) 

MR. WHEEZE: Will the senator yield to 


) | me fora question concerning the advisabil- 


ity of appointing a commission to study the 
results of embassy liquor on the fairest 
flower of our land? 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I cannot make any pub- 
lic statement at this time to the senator 
from Califlorida (Mr. Wheeze) or anyone 
else concerning the results of embassy 
liquor on anyone, or a commission to 
study it; but I will say to the senator that 
as soon as the Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission comes into existence, the work of 
investigating the results of embassy liquor 
and everything else will at once and auto- 
matically be attended to by the commis- 


| sion. 


In fact, I will say to the senators that 
this commission, if created, will save the 
United States Senate, together with the 
President of the United States, the trouble 
of creating a number of new commissions 
and hureaus to investigate and regulate 


“You are not implying that it was in- 
tentional, are you?” 
“Certainly not. There was no possible 


| motive, and it was a terrible disgrace to an 


axman to have his tree fall wrong.” 

Fut Mayne could not share Don Mario’s 
belief on this point. He felt a little shiver, 
not of fear but of excitement, pass over 
him, as if threatening shadows had begun 
to steal upon him from behind. 

He followed his own thoughts for a mo- 
ment and then asked, “And Mannering— 
what did he die of?” 

Don Mario considered. ‘I think he died 
of a snake bite,” he said; “but I’m not 
sure,”” 

“And what has become of his farm?” 

Don Mario looked at him quizzically. 
“Oh,” he said, “are you in the market for 
farms? ‘If so I can tell you a dozen better 
properties than Mannering’s—all conven- 
iently mortgaged too.” 

Do what he would, Mayne could not 
bring him back to what had become of the 
Mannering farm. He did not wish to ap- 
pear too eager for information, since within 
a few hours of landing he could certainly 
find out for himself. The more he thought 
over what Don Mario had told him, the 
more suspicious he felt. His own experi- 
ence in the tropical jungle had probably 
been more extended than Don Mario's, and 
he knew that there was no excuse for a tree 
falling the wrong way. As to Mannering — 
well, there, too, he saw some improbability. 
Barefooted laborers die now and again 
from snake bites, but for the European, who 
wears shoes—for the Englishman, who 
usually wears high riding boots—it needed 
He ‘iad no further talk 
with Don Mario before they landed. Mayne 
went straight to the capital. 

Coronada is a gay and beautiful little 
city, lying sufficiently high on the slopes of 
the volcanoes to assure a pleasant climate, 
especially in the dry season. Its low red- 
roofed houses of those agreeable blues and 
cream colors to which adobe lends itself are 
grouped about two towering buildings, 
which seem to smile at each other, defying 
earthquakes, across the central park—the 
cathedral and the opera house. Coronada 
has a distinct and extremely gay social sea- 
son, which culminates in the week before 
Lent; but now, in the middle of December, 


| it was already in full swing, owing to the 
le Slugger Baseball Bats | 


fact, that an Italian opera company, on its 


SE |) back from a season in Buenos Aires, 
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everything that is not now regulated by a 
government commission. 

Oh, Mr. President and senators, nobody 
can estimate the amount of time that would 
be wasted in creating these new commis- 
sions; for every form of endeavor, and 
every business and profession and vocation, 
is insisting that a commission be created to 
supervise and meddle with every rival 
form of endeavor, and with every rival 
business and profession and vocation. It 
would mean endless days and nights of 
commission creating, Mr. President; and 
since each commission would be separate 
from every other commission, it would 
have to have separate office room or a 
separate building in which to live. 

But the Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion, senators, will stick its nose into every 
activity on earth, so that no other commis- 
sions will need to be created 

And since it is one great commission, all 
its different branches and subcommissions 
will be content to live under one roof, or 
one set of roofs, thus saving money for the 
taxpayers. 

All that we will need to do, senators, is 
to come to the Senate floor and indvige in 
the freedom of debate, and permit this great 
Permanent Publicity Commission to watch 
the things that are coming up in this and 
every other country, and to codrdinate the 
different things as they come up, and de- 
liver this cotirdinated information to the 
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had stopped in San Sabado for a few weeks’ 
engagement. The result was that all the 
aristocracy of San Sabado had come into 
town from their coffee plantations and 
mines and fruit farms. 

The capital was crowded and Mayne had 
some difficulty in getting a room at the best 
hotel—the only hotel from the foreigner’s 
point of view—the Hotel de Paris. In the 
days before the independence of San Sa- 
bado the large three-story building had 
been the palace of a Spanish governor. It 
occupied a whole block, running round 
four sides of a square, with a flowery patio 
in the center. The proprietor showed hesi- 
tation in offering Mayne a room on the top 
floor—in the first place, in earthquake 
countries even a second story is looked 
upon as a danger; in the second place, the 
top story had been in old days devoted to 
servants’ quarters, and instead of a cor- 
ridor the rooms were connected by an out- 
side balcony. This, as the proprietor 
pointed out, was no disadvantage in the 
dry season to those who had the good sense 
to keep their windows shut against the 
vapors of the night air; but the English, 
and now even the Americans of the north, 
insisted on opening their windows at night. 

Mayne confessed to this bad habit, but 
he did not mind the balcony. Having no 
valuables, he had no cause to fear thieves; 
and, as a matter of fact, he preferred upper 
rooms, for he could get a glimpse of the 
peak of Erata, the tallest of the volcanoes. 

His coming had been heralded by the 
State Department, and he found a letter 
from the American minister. It contained 
a ticket for the opera on the following 
night and an invitation to the president's 
annual ball, which was taking place at that 
very moment. Ordinarily he would not 
have dreamed of attending such a func- 
tion —ordinarily he would not have had the 
proper clothes. But the lateness of Mrs. 
Farnham's dance on the eve of his depar- 
ture had necessitated his taking evening 
clothes with him. So, after a late dinner, 
urged on by that spirit of adventure which 
comes over lonely people in foreign coun- 
tries, he dressed. 

It was after midnight when he entered 
the Palace of Congress, in which the presi- 
dent’s annual ball is always held. There 
could not have been a better room for a 
ball than that magnificent salon. It was 
thirty feet high, all gold woodwork, crystal 
chandeliers and long scarlet velvet curtains. 
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Senate of the United States, which will 
automatically become the most perfectly 
informed and the most infallibly correct as 
well as the most brilliant and most power- 
ful deliberative body that has ever been 
known in the history of the world. (Loud 
applause and cheers.) 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: If the senator 
from Massaconsir: (Mr. Carbolic) has con- 
cluded —— 

Mr. CaArBouic: I ask that the fourth, 
ninth and eleventh volumes of McWhorter’s 
History of Codrdination in Bureaucracies 
be read into the record as a conclusion to 
my remarks. 

Mr. Carbolic therefore sent to the desk; 
and the chief clerk, after spraying his 
throat with disinfectant, started to read 
Volumes IV, IX and XI of McWhorter’s 
History of Coérdination in Bureaucracies, 
which will appear in the special 7000-page 
appendix. After he had read 188 pages — 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: A motion to ad- 
journ is in order, after which the senators 
will form in line for treatment by public- 
health physicians, as required by the Act 
of April 1, 1952. Those suffering from de- 
lusions of grandeur will form on the left of 
the chamber, as usual; and those suffering 
from Sverdrup’s talkative fever will form 
on the right. 


The Senate then took a recess until to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock noon. 


The arms and crossed flags of San Sabado 
were over every one of the enormously long 
windows. All the officers were in uniform, 
and all the ladies in their best new Paris 
dresses. Two great military bands were 
playing alternately, so that there was no 
pause between dances. 

There was great variety in the music. 
After a tango, a sobbing waltz by Waldteu- 
fel, and then a wild jazz measure—the fact 
being that the president, who regarded the 
relaxation of his people as a function of 
government, had sent the leader of the 
band to New York some years before to 
play in the orchestra of one of the motion- 
picture houses so that he might become 
familiar with the American jazz. 

Mayne stood there with his arms folded. 
He knew not one soul in the room, and 
though by a process of exclusion he could 
probably have picked out the American 
minister-—and was sure the man with sandy 
mutton-chop whiskers was the British en- 
voy—-he felt suddenly disinclined to make 
himself known to them. Many dreary 
rounds of dancing and talking with their 
female relations would inevitably follow. 

Round-eyed, round-faced women, black 
as to hair and almost lilac as to powder, 
many of them very handsome, passed be- 
fore him; but being himself of a dark 
saturnine type, he was not stirred. 

Then, across the room from him, in a 
window which opened upon the patio of 
the palace, he saw a tall blond girl standing, 
with her hand not exactly on her hip but 
halfway to her knee, where her flounces 
beganto flare. ‘Jer long throat wasstretched 
and she was looking out at the room with an 
expression which seemed to him to indicate 
the utmost contempt for the whole proceed- 
ing. Her hair was sleek and a pale yellow, 
like good old silver gilt. Now Mayne knew 
that there are Spanish blondes, splendid 
red-gold creatures left by the Goths in the 
northern provinces; but this girl was dif- 
ferent-—a pale translucent white and pink. 
Across the room her eyes looked black, but 
he said to himself that that was quite im- 
possible. As he watched her he saw a man 
approach her—a man he knew by sight, an 
American salesman of mining machinery —- 
and ask her to dance. She did not even 
turn her head in his direction. Her eye- 
brows shot up, her lips formed the syllables 
“Gracias, no,”’ and she continued to stare 
out into the room. 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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CHERE is one reason why Walk-Overs are 
called the shoes with the personal fit. Next 
time you have your shoe off, look at your heel. 
See the broad bottom and narrow top it has. 
Now look at the bottom of this page, and see 
how Walk-Overs fit when ordinary shoes do not. 
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— Shoes of fitted Comfort 
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shoes do not gape at the top 
and sides. They do not rub at 
the heel. They do not press, 
bind, pinch or chafe. They are 
made on special lasts, the secret 
of Walk-Over fifty-year-old 
comfort. 

Make all your shoes Walk- 
Overs. Then you make sure 
that all your shoes fit with the 
same unfailing style-comfort 
that you have always wanted— 
and now can get. 

Choose at least two pairs of 
shoes when you buy. That is 
easier on your feet, your shoes 
and your pocket book. Shoes 
wear longer when you change 
them at least every day—and 
here is why: As you walk, sit 
in warmly heated winter rooms, 
or in sun-warmed summer out- 
door air, the moisture given off 
by the pores of your feet escapes 
into the pores of the leather in 
your shoes. 

Your shoes should have a 
thirty-six-hour rest before you 
wear them again, Overnight is 
not long enough for them to 
dry out thoroughly. 

So choose two pairs of shoes 
when you buy. Make sure that 
they are Walk-Overs by look- 
ing for the Walk-Over world- 
famous trade-marks. Wear those 


Ss“ down into the tempting 

depths of a soft and roomy 
armchair. Feel the downy rest- 
fulness that just reaches up and 
enfolds you. Drowse and rest 
in comfort so supreme that you 
are too comfortable to move, 
even to go to bed. 

That is the kind of comfort 
that Walk-Over personal fit 
puts into men’s shoes. 

Here, waiting for you at any 
Walk-Over store, is a shoe that 
is a gentleman’s shoe, and looks 

{ the part. Here, in Walk-Over 
shoes, is style so new that you 
can predict what style in men’s 
shoes will be by an occasional 
look at a Walk-Over store’s 
window. Here, above all, is the 
correct fit that has been built 
into Walk-Over shoes for more 
than half a century. 

Choose any Walk-Over style 
you like—and you'll like many 
of them. Slip your doubtful feet 
down into the welcoming roomi- 
ness of the shoes you choose. 
Leave the shoes unlaced and 

take a few short steps. 
' The shoes cling. Even unlaced 
they fit your feet with the soft 
and easy clinginess of a silk sock. 
That’s because they fit. They are 
made to fit real feet—your feet 
—and not merely a standard 
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Mayne found himself thinking, “I won- 
der if she would dance with me.” It wasa 
thought with a strong motor impulse be- 
hind it. But he did not at once act on it. 
He saw two more unfortunate aspirants re- 
puised in exactly the same manner. She 
never meved more than her eyebrows and 
her lips. 

He had every intention of asking her to 
dance, but he was in no hurry, for he found 
intense amusement in watching her; but 
as he waited fate forced hie hand. He 
saw, as clearly as if he had heard her speak, 
that she had enough of the whole thing. 
She was going away. She turned on her 
heel, so tha: her biuish-green skirts flirted 
out abe . feet, and with a quick shake 
of her «..id would have disappeared into 
the darkness of the garden if Mayne had 
not plunged across the room, threading 
a ruthless path among the dancers. He 
reached her just as an old Indian woman 
had wrapped a shawl about her. 

The Cinese shawls which have lately 
become the fashion in the north have al- 
ways been the fashion in Spanish America. 
They are passed down from mother to 
daughter, sometimes for generations. They 
are worn alike by great ladies and their 
maidservants; both can clip them to their 
sides with their elbows, showing the same 
fine line of shoulders and back; both raise 
them to cover their heads on entering a 
church, Ail the shops in Coronada kept 
them in shelyes running to the ceiling —the 
best ones in black-and-gold lacquered boxes 
amelling of the Fast; the less expensive in 
flat cardboard boxes with bright flowers on 
the rice-paper covers. 

The one being wrapped about this girl 
was of a deep maroon color, heavy with the 
weight of its embroidered pink roses. 

“1 beg of you,” said Mayne in his excel- 
lent Spanish--“I beg of you not to go. 
Permit me to ask you to dance. I know no 
one here, and you are the only lady in the 
room with whom [| wish to dance.” 

Not a muscle of her face moved, but she 
looked him over, from head to foot and up 
again. Her eyes, he saw with a shock, were 
actually black black with a dark-blue line 
round the iris where it melted into the 
bluish white. As she looked him over he 
feit asensation which he recognized, though 
he was a brave man, as fear. If she treated 
him as she had treated the others 

“Do you dance well?” she asked. 

“There is nothing in the world,” an- 
swered Mayne, ‘so insolent as an English 
gentieman-— except a Spanish lady.” 

His inatinet had net misled him. She 
swung theshaw! off her shoulders and moved 
toward him. 

“Bueno,” she said 
the combination of the two. 

With « gesture as sudden and simple as 
that of a child who wants to be lifted up by 
its nurse, she put up her arms, and the 
next instant they were dancing together. 

Modern dancing is a continual ques- 
tion: Shall we try this? Can we do that? 
If a friend is someone who can finish our 
sentences for us, a dancing partner is one 
who always answers in the affirmative. 
Mayne, as he danced with this girl, found 
himself thinking of an absurd anecdote of 
his childhood. He had heard his mother 
tell it and he remembered her telling it, but 
not the incident itself. She told it as ar. ex- 
ample of the perfect understanding that 
had always existed between them. 

She had once said to him, “Oh, Lewis, 
I just saw ” And he had interrupted: 
“Yes, | know, a white kitten, with 1! 
There she had come in: “with one eye 
blue And he had triumphantly 
finished; “and the other one brown.” 
Their conversations had always been a good 
deal like that. 

And now this dance seemed somehow 
much the same. She krew almost before he 
did what he meant to do. There was no 
step, no swooning hesitation or irrational 
syncopation into double time that did not 
appear to have been the settled plan of 
both of them from the beginning of the 
ages. 


gravely. “I am 
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Dance followed dance. He lost all sense 
of time. In countries of Latin culture a 
man does not with impunity make a young 
lady conspicuous by his attentions. Duels 
have by no means gone out of fashion; and 
more alarming perhaps to Anglo-Saxon 
nerves, the direct paternal question as to 
intentions is still customary. Mayne knew 
this well, but it made no difference to him. 
If he had actually seen an irate brother in 
the bright-blue uniform of the San Sa- 
badian army, twisting a long black mus- 
taohe in the doorway; or a square-bearded 
father with a red ribbon in his button- 
hole ——- No, not if a husband’s hand had 
fallen upon his shoulder would he—could 
le—have interrupted the dance, which 
seemed to him the most completely satis- 
fying sensuous experience of his life. 

But no one scowled, no hand fell. 
Nothing occurred to interrupt their dan- 
cing—not even their own speech—until the 
inevitable moment came when she disen- 
gaged herself from his arms and moved 
without any explanation toward the door. 
He followed, protesting, but she did not 
stop or turn or speak. In the hall the old 
Indian woman was waiting for her, and at 
once approached and wrapped her in the 
dark embroidered shawl. Instantly it 
clung to her, molding the tips of her shoul- 
ders. 

She turned and would have walked away 
without even bidding him good night if he 
would have allowed it. But he stopped her. 

“‘And when may I see you again, sefior- 
ita?” he said, with a firmness that ap- 
proached a command. 

She laid a long beautiful hand on her 
breast. “Yo?’’ she asked, as if he could 
not possibly be speaking of her. Then, 
seeing that he really meant it, she replied 
succinctly, “ Nunea,” 

“Tf you have English blood,” said Mayne, 
“you will probably understand an English 
word—‘nonsense.’”’ 

“ Do you imagine,” she answered in Eng- 
lish, “that I would have danced with you 
like. that if I ever intended to see you 
again?” Her English was excellent; taught 
to Ler, a discriminating ear might have 
guessed, by a graduate of Oxford—only it 
was not often used; her r’s rolled a trifle, 
her d’s and (t's were exhaled and her I's 
softened and prolonged. 

“You must know,” he said, “that I am 
not going to be content with any such re- 
ply asthat.” | 

For the first time she smiled, “I did not 
say you were to be content. I am leaving 
town in a little more than twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Give me some hope that before you 
go ——-"’ Mayne began, but she cut him 
short. 

“Shall we say a year from tonight, at 
the next ball of the Sefior Presidente?”’ 

She turned away and he saw her get into 
one of the ramshackle high-hung coaches 
which may be hired in Coronada. The 
driver stood up and shouted, the horse’s 
hoofs clattered on the cobbles, the carriage 
swung to and fro, but the pace at which it 
progressed was not rapid. Mayne could 
have followed it if he had wanted, but 
something kept him from doing so—per- 
haps an impression that there would be no 
great difficulty in finding her the next day 
within the limits of the small city. 

He walked home amusing himself with 
theories as to who she might be—a stranger 
evidently, for she knew no one—the only 
men who approached her had been foreign- 
ers like himself. None of the smart young 
ofticers, neither of the president’s aides nor 
the young general in command of the police 
had taken the least notice of her existence. 
She might have drifted in on a tourists’ 
steamer or on a yacht—if it had not been 
for the old Indian woman; one did not 
pick up that kind on a day's stay. 

The streets of Coronada were deserted as 
Mayne walked home, except for the short, 
solidly built policeman, leaning on his rifle, 
who stood at the corner. On a hook of a 
neighboring building his caped overcoat 
hung, for the winter nights were getting 
cold. 
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“* Buenas noches, sefior.”’ 

“ Buenas noches, amigo.” 

No bandits in Coronada with those little 
figures on guard. 

“What a piece of work is a man,” 
thought Mayne, annoyed at the emotional 
turmoil in which he found himself. He had 
never done this before—not, at least, with a 
serious piece of work on his hands. He 
knew he wasn’t in love with the girl, yet 
how troublesomely the thought of her ob- 
sessed him. 

The night air of the tropics carries odors 
as it carries sounds. Mayne was passing 
the park, and the sweet heavy smell of 
flowers and of damp fertile earth came to 
him, and the steady rustling in the night 
wind of the palms. What an infernal cli- 
mate! A man was at its mercy. The idea 
occurred to him that in civilized conditions 
primitive emotions bring with them their 
own antidotes; physical passion brings 
with it caution and loyalty to other rela- 
tions, and the threat of disgust. He de- 
duced the comforting theory therefore that 
this girl roused not so much a tremendous 
emotion as that her remoteness and cool- 
ness and delicacy failed to stimulate the 
antidotes, and therefore it appeared as if 
the emotion she roused was overwhelming. 
The idea comforted him immensely. He 
promised himself to wake up the next morn- 
ing indifferent to her and her dancing and 
that smooth little blond head not two inches 
from his shoulder. 

He was waked the next morning by the 
cathedral bells. They rang first very slow, 
like a knell, and then faster and faster and 
faster, until they were just a wild jingle; 
and then they grew slower and slower until 
they stopped, only to begin again. Mayne 
sprang out of bed. His passion of the night 
before seemed to him as incredible as the 
terrors of a nightmare. It was gone—gone 
except for that general stimulation and 
sense of freedom and power that it left be- 
hind it. This would have been a fine time 
for an infatuation, he said to himself—the 
most important work of his life ahead of 
him. He was not of a susceptible tempera- 
ment, but he had had some experience of 
what a sudden love affair can do to a lonely 
man. 

He would make no effort whatsoever to 
find the girl. “‘Nunca”’ was right. 

It was a magnificent cool clear morning. 
Altitude in the tropics, he thought —there’s 
nothing to compare with it. The band 
burst out, playing as it did every morning 
at eight o’clock in the neighboring Parque 
de la Republica. Everyone would be there, 
walking in the bright yellow sunlight— 
officers and ladies; and their cooks, going 
to market with their baskets on their arms 
and their bright shawls over their shoul- 
ders; and barefooted peons, with their 
machetes, and their wide and gay sashes 
wound tightly about their slim waists. 

Mayne bathed to the time of The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube—one-two-three—pop- 
ping out from the deep mouth of the tub. 
He shaved to the Quartet from Rigoletto, 
with a cornet solo; and when he came down 
to have his coffee in the patio the band 
was marching home to its armory to the 
tune of the quickstep from La Fille de 
Madame Angot. 

He had a busy day ahead of him. Offices 
and even shops close during the sacred 
period of the second breakfast —from eleven 
to one. Government offices there as else- 
where close a little earlier and open a little 
later than other offices. Mayne went to the 
Department of the Interior. He wished to 
study their maps and determine the posi- 
tion of a rocky range running across the 
back of the Mannering property. Also he 
must obtain a permit to dig. 

The office was on the second floor of the 
Palace of Congress. As he crossed the 
main hall on his way upstairs he caught 
sight of the ballroom, its scarlet curtains 
looped up so that barefooted men in white 
trousers could scrub the floor. What a fool 
he had been not to ask her her name or 
where she was living! 

In the State Department, he ran across 
a pretty boy with a neat black mustache, 
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who turned out to be a son of Don Mario’s, 
and knew all about him. 

“A permit? Yes, you can get a permit; 
but you are on what you call a goose chase. 
There are no temples in this country—no 
architecture. They were always wild, our 
Indians, and they are wild today. Ask the 
bishop, poor chap. They tear to pieces one 
of his priests once in a while.” 

Mayne, who had heard that the bishop 
was a cultivated Italian, expressed a polite 
wish to meet him. The boy shook his finger 
at him. 

“ Hein, hein!”’ he said. “Then you must 
behave wiser than you did at the ball last 
night. Very pretty thing, I know, but dé- 
fense de toucher.”” He smiled up into 
Mayne’s set face. Seeing that he had not 
pleased along these lines, he tried another: 
“Tf you want to meet some smart gals” 

He must have learned his English from a 
cockney. It was very different from his 
father’s educated tones. 

“Thank you,” said Mayne in a tone of 
ice. “But I shall be going out of town be- 
fore long.” 

“Of course you're going to the opera to- 
night. Aida -and the contralto ——”’ 

Young Milano launched into a technical 
description of her voice. He was a trained 
musician. 

They made an appointment to go to the 
bishop's that afternoon at five. 

Early in the afternoon Mayne paid his 
official visit to the legation. He found the 
American minister— an enormously fat man 
living as remotely from the country of San 
Sabado as if he had never left his native 
town in Iowa. He had been at his post five 
years and did not speak one word ‘of Span- 
ish. The climate was killing him and he 
knew it, but his vanity made him prefer 
to die a diplomat rather than return te 
his lowa newspaper. Yet he was not very 
diplomatic, for he made it clear to Mayne 
that he had never heard his name until 
the State Department wrote about him. 

He apologized for offering Mayne no set 
entertainment. The little woman, he said, 
preferred the old home town, and in her 
absence he had no facilities. He hoped 
Mayne would use the legation box at the 
opera, if he liked opera. The minister him- 
self got more interest out of a good picture, 
though subtitles in Spanish — He shook 
his head. 

Mayne was more fortunate in his recep- 
tion by the bishop. He and young Milano 
presented themselves at the palace behind 
the cathedral at five o’clock. They rang, 
although the door, according to the trust- 
ing custom of Coronada, was wide open, 
showing a red-tiled corridor and a particu- 
larly crowded and flowery patio with a 
fountain in the center. A voice called “ En- 
tre,”’ and they went in, to find the bishop 
himself, in a purple gown, engaged in feed- 
ing his birds. He was a bird fancier. The 
patio was full of them—canaries in cages, 
gaudy macaws on perches and parrots on 
the branches of the tall pink camellia trees 
which grew in the four corners. The ca- 
naries, as the sun sank and the yellow 
tropical light grew yellower, were singing 
continuously, wildly. 

The bishop received them courteously — 
a heavy dark man, with grizzled crisp hair 
and a charming smile. Mayne spent a 
stimulating hour with him. He did not say 
that no architectural remains could be 
found in the country. Like most imagina- 
tive people, the range of possibilities seemed 
to him enormous. 

“In the years I have been in this coun- 
try,” he said, waving his fat handsome hand 
with the episcopal ring on it, “‘I have seen 
men come here looking for everything im- 
aginable; and they usually find it—gold 
and silver and love, and poisonous snakes 
and orchids and oil—oil they did not find. 
And now you, Mr. Mayne, I think you will 
find your temples. A people that had de- 
veloped their art as highly as these have 
their gold ornaments, their pottery, their 
statues, they must have built ——”’ 

He talked enthrallingly. Unlike the 
American minister, he knew all about 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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“Ellen always was discriminating— 





— even in the little things. She never 
overlooks anything in her home which 
adds to the comfort and well-being of 
her guests and family.” 






























“You're absolutely right. She's per- 
fect—as a hostess and mother.” 


Thy The very presence of ScotTissue in 
} the bathroom indicates unerring good 


taste and an appreciation for those 
special refinements which reflect a 
pride in home appointments. 
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through check fraud! 

You cannot pass by this astounding fact if 
For the roll of 
unfortunate people who pay toll to the forger 


you have a checking account. 


is made up of new names every year. Surely 
a natural condition because the victim of last 
year is now taking every precaution to protect 
his funds. And the shifty eyes of the. crook 
seek new victims constantly. Right now he may 
he considering your check, if he succeeds in 
raising the amount, you will be the next to 
answer “present” to the roll call of check-fraud 
losers, 

Perhaps you think that the few personal 
cheeks you send out are immune from the hands 
of the check raiser, Don't rest content in this 
belief. Since business men have commenced 
using Protectographs, the crook is turning to 
the writers of personal checks. If you could 
see the records of his accomplishments, you 
would not lose a moment in taking precautions. 

A stroke of the pen here and there—an in- 
visible erdsure—may multiply the amouni of 
your check from ten to a hundred times—and 
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earned dollars. 
How to protect your checks 
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affairs, if you would be proud of the clean-cut 
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(Continued from Page 184) 
Mayne—had even read some of his books. 
Young Milano became impatient, and in- 
venting an engagement, left them. They 
talked on and on. 

As he rose to go Mayne summoned cour- 
age to inquire whether the bishop had had 
any reason to distrust the faith of his In- 
dian flocks. The bishop had much to say 
on this subject. They stood leng as they 
talked of the heroic life of Jesuit priests in 
North America, among these Indians; of 
the church’s relation to paganism. Yes, it 
was true that in 1857 Father Pablo, a Jes- 
uit, had been murdered by a wild tribe of 
Indians living along the Rio Azul. 

“What has become of them?” asked 
Mayne. 

“Oh, they have long ago lost their tribal 
organization and have become good San Sa- 
badians—and even better Catholics,” said 
the bishop. 

Mayne noted the name of the river. He 
had seen it on a map that morning, bound- 
ing the southern side of the Mannering 
land. 

“And you send your priests out among 
them without fear nowadays?” Mayne in- 
quired. 

“We have always gone without fear,” 
said the bishop proudly; and added more 
humanly, “but I may tell you, Don Luis, 
that we have always had more trouble with 
one of you heretics than with the whole 
pagan world.” 

They smiled at each other, and the heretic 
accepted an episcopal blessing with excel- 
lent grace. 

Mayne arrived a little late before the 
pale-yellow opera house with its clustered 
rows of statues as white as the icing on a 
birthday cake. It was his idea to stay only 
a short time, unless ——— His mind fell 
back from the supposition, leaving it vague. 

He made his way up the red carpet of the 
great stairway, to the box of the American 
minister. He found it occupied by no one 
but the secretary of legation—the first, 
indeed, the only secretary of legation—a 
smooth-faced New England boy named 
Woodfield. He was sitting there with his 
knees crossed, leaning his elbow on his 
crush hat, a gardenia in his buttonhole and 
his opera glasses dangling from his hand. 
The Paris Opéra, the Metropolitan, Covent 
Garden could not have produced anything 
more finished. 

This was his first post and he was im- 
mensely happy in his work. The diplo- 
matic career, which seems to many people 
so hampering and conventional, was to him 
a widening of point of view—a release. 
There was nothing he enjoyed more than 
the experience of being suave and untruth- 
ful, of being obliged to be well versed in old 
liaisons and modern love affairs, of discrim- 
inating between shades of social importance 
and nice questions of etiquette. He took it 
all as seriously as in old times he had taken 
the moral code of his native New England. 

Mayne found that he was instantly taken 
care of from the point of view of the social 
life of Coronada. First he was escorted to 
the great central box and introduced to the 
president in Woodfield’s careful Spanish, 
every word of which you felt was attained 
by a conscious mental process: : 

“‘ Permitaseme de tener el honor de presentur 
a usted un caballero muy distinguido ——"’ 
On and on he went, slowly and surely. 
Mayne bowed. The president expressed a 
hope—wholly fallacious—that Don Luis 
would do him the honor of making him a 
prolonged visit at his country place. The 
three little daughters of the chief executive 
stared in silence at this tall stranger— 
stared as if they were sucking him in 
through those huge apertures, their eyes. 
They had long shiny black ringlets, white 
dresses; their thin little legs were clad in 
white cotton stockings and white kid boots 
with gold buttons. 

As the two Americans walked back to 
their own box Mayne observed, in an idle 
and somewhat insincere spirit, that the only 
person in the house he really wanted to 
meet was the old lady with the white hair 
slicked back from her face who was in the 
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box next to the president. It was true that 
he had noticed her. She was like a breath 
from home. Woodfield gave a slight cough 
and slipped his arm through Mayne’s. 

“*My dear fellow,” he said, “you put me 
in a very awkward position. I cannot do 
what you ask me, That lady is the mother 
of the English clergyman, Dr. Sefton 
Briggs. A splendid fellow, but--but ———” 

. “Come, Woodfield,” said Mayne, “don’t 
tell me you don’t think me fit to. meet the 
mother of a clergyman.”’ He imagined that 
he was making a mild sort of joke, but he 
soon found his mistake. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I know what you 
did was in complete ignorance. I know you 
meant no harm,” returned Woodfield, ‘‘ but 
I must say you have made it a little diffi- 
cult for the legation—for me, since the 
minister does not. concern himself about 
such points.” 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about?”’ asked Mayne. 

They had reached the box and Wood- 
field opened the door, drawing back with a 
slight click of his heels to allow the older 
man to enter first. When they were seated 
once more he explained: 

“You were rather conspicuous at the 
ball last night, Mayne. And the lady— 
Miss Antonia Mannering—is not received 
here.” 

Mayne felt the surprise and shock of 
that name run through his whole body. 
Mannering—fate—to have come so far—— 
He was silent a moment. 

“Oh, I meant to ask you,” he said casu- 
ally, “is she the daughter of an Englishman 
who died five or six years ago and had a 
farm down on the Rio Azul?” 

The lights were going down now, but 
Mayne caught a glimpse of Woodfield roll- 
ing his eyes, raising his shoulders and mak- 
ing himself look like a white owl. 

“Yes, I see you’ve heard. She stays 
down on the banane farm all the time. She 
seldom ventures up to the capital. I've 
heard about her, of course, but I’d never 
seen her before. It makes an awkward sit- 
uation for my colleagues in the British 
legation. It’s sad, isn’t it—such beauty, 
such breeding: very sad, very sad.” 

“T wanted to ask you the truth of all 
that,”’ said Mayne, ashamed that his voice 
took on the same solemn diplomatic tone; 
but he knew he was stalking shy game. 

The opera was now in full swing; the 
princess, dressing for the great reception, 
was about to play that extremely malicious 
trick upon her unfortunate handmaiden. 
Someone from the orchestra hissed at the 
Americans for talking, for San Sabadians 
are intense lovers of music. 

Mayne rose tc his feet. ‘‘Come into the 
anteroom,”’ he said, “and tell me all about 
this. It affects my work,” he added. 

Woodfield hesitated. ‘Is it quite courte- 
ous to the singers?”’ he debated. He pursed 
his lips in thought. “ Well, perhaps, for a 
few minutes.”” He followed the impatient 
Mayne into the anteroom and they sat 
down. y 

“T would not repeat this sort of story 
to everyone,”’ said Woodfield. “It is our 
duty—we diplomyts—to know everything, 
but not to tell everything. A terrible story 
like this about a girl of good birth—her 
father was a connection, you know, of Lord 
Mannering of Tennyloo.” 

““Indeed!"’ said Mayne. He had never 
even heard of Lord Mannering or of Tenny- 
loo. He folded his arms to control a desire 
to take Woodfield by the throat and shake 
the story out of him. 

“Well, in the first place,"” Woodfield went 
on, “‘little as you would suspect it from her 
appearance, she has Indian blood in her 
veins.” 

“At home,” replied Mayne, “the people 
who claim descent from Pocahontas are ex- 
tremely proud of the fact.” 

Woodfield frowned. ‘ At home it’s very 
different. There is no menace of a complete 
Indian influx. But here the whole west 
coast is halfbreed. The pure-blooded Span- 
ish descendants are strict— very strict-—-on 
the subject. But as I see the situation, 
Mayne—and a man in my position is really 





. his hand was not perfectly steady. 
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obliged to think such matters out—as I see 
it, these strains, these taints, are forgivable 
only if the blood is royal blood.” 

“Liberality could go no further,” an- 
swered Mayne. An extreme distaste for his 
compatriot was coming over him. 

“Well, this is royal,’’ Woodfield went on; 
“a direct descent from a reigning princess 
of the time of the Conquest, through the 
mother—a Spaniard.” 

“Then that isn’t the reason for the preju- 
dice against the girl?” 

Woodfield shook his head sadly. “Ah, 
no,” hesaid. ‘“ Unfortunately there’s more. 
The story is that since her father’s death 
six or seven years ago, the girl. surrounded 
as she is by Indians, has reverted to Indian 
worship—the ancestral religion.” 

Mayne found himself breathing too fast. 
His emotions were both intense and con- 
fused—joy that his prize seemed nearer, 
horror for the idea of Nature worship in 
connection with the lovely young creature 
who had stirred him so much, desire to be- 
lieve—to disbelieve it. 

“T suppose,” he said aloud, “that the 
idea of a primitive religion is shocking to a 
good Puritan like yourself, Woodfield.” 

Woodfield stiffened. “I,’’ he said, “am 
a complete agnostic. But really, Mayne, 
paganism—orgies and human sacrifices— 
that is going rather far, I think, especially 
for a young girl who comes of nice people. 
You don’t know the stories of what goes on 
down on that farm—at festivals only. Not 
all the time. I’ve known people who put up 
there for a week at a time without seeing 
anything but a very well-run farm. There 
are certain dates, it seems, when their ritual 
calls for it; sometime in the spring, I be- 
lieve, and early in the wet season.” 

“The summer solstice,’’ said Mayne. 

“Exactly,” replied Woodfield, who had 
forgotten all he had ever known of astro- 
nomical seasons. ‘‘ Well, at those times no 
outsider is ever permitted on the prop- 
erty. . . . Human sacrifice—imagine it, 
Mayne! And that girl sits across the house 
as calm and elegant ———”’ 

‘“Where?” said Mayne, and this time his 
voice was not perfectly under his control. 

“Oh, she has a box over there—all alone, 
of course. No one of any social importance 
goes near her, for it means social ostracism. 
And she won’t speak to any of the riffraff. 
She's insolent, Mayne. If she were hum- 
bler people might have been less disposed 
to believe the worst—might even have for- 
given her.” 

‘But I shouldn't,” said Mayne. 

The whole long act was over. Rhadames 
had been received as a conqueror should be 
received and had been led away by the king 
and the princess, with many a longing 
backward look toward Aida. The lights 
had gone up again; and Mayne, stepping 
into the front of the box, looked about the 
semicircle of boxes. There she was, straight 
and blond and utterly alone. At his elbow 
Woodfield was sweeping the house for the 
people of the next grade of social impor- 
tance. 

“T think,” he wassaying, “that weshould 
visit Don Mario and his daughters.” 

“I’m going to speak to Miss Mannering 
first,” Mayne replied quietly. ' 


“I wouldn't do that, Mayne—really, I 
wouldn’t.” 

Mayne did not answer; he could not 
think of anything to say. He left the box 


and followed the curving corridor to the 
door of Miss Mannering’s box. He noticed 
Prin- 
cess—pariah— priestess--and above every- 
thing else a pretty woman, 

He opened the door, and as he did so the 
bulky form of the Indian woman blocked 
his entrance. She said in Spanish that he 
was in the wrong box. Over her shoulder 
he could see the girl leaning in the opening 
beyond. She was standing with her hand 
low down on her hip, wearing the same 
icy blue-green dress. She watched him and 
her servant in silence, though a word to 
either would have cut the situation short. 

Mayne was in no humor to stand any 
nonsense. He argued a second or two with 
the old woman, and then taking her by the 
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shoulders moved her out of his way and 
entered, Even this action did not destroy 
the calm of Miss Mannering’s pose. 

“* Buenas noches, seftor,”’ she said, quite az 
if his entrance had been uneventful. 

“You did not tell me you would be here 
tonight,’’ he answered in English. 

“T did not tell you anything, as I recol- 
lect,”’ she returned. 

“Did you really want your servant to 
prevent my coming?” 

Her shoulders moved ever so little up- 
ward. “I wanted to see what you would 
do.” 

“You will find people nearly always do 
what they want to do, and I want most 
earnestly to see you again,” 

She looked at him with those blue- 
fringed black eyes of hers, 

“Not cowards,” she said. ‘ Cowards do 
not do what they want.” 

The observatiff impressed him. “No,” 
he answered, ‘that is quite true. But i do 
not think that I am a coward.” 

“| do not think so either,”’ she answered. 
“Let us sit down. It is not often I have an 
opportunity to speak English.” 

“From now on you will have a great 
many. I only hope you will take advantage 
of them all.” 

She looked at him and smiled very slowly. 
First her lips parted a trifle in the center, 
and then her mouth curved in a generous 
bow, and then her little regular teeth ap- 
peared, beautifully even and white, and 
then semething for which he could not find 
any words happened to the corners of her 
mouth—not dimples, but something sweet 
and trembling. 

“But,” she said, “I am going home to- 
morrow. We start early. It’s a long jour- 
ney to the hacienda.” 

“Don’t go tomorrow.”” He had learned 
the recklessness that comes to intelligent 
people, not in youth, but in maturity; the 
courage to look at facts exactly as they are 
and then to speak of them. “Don’t run 
away from this thing because it is rather 
large and alarming.” 

“This thing?”’ she inquired. 

“This emotion we arouse in each other.” 

Her eyebrows went up. “I seem to you 
emotional?” 

“Yes,”’ he replied reflectively; “yes, you 
do. Even when you sit there looking like a 
beautiful blue icicle, I see that that smali 
blue flower on your shoulder trembles a 
little—it* has good reason to tremble. 
Something took possession of us last night 
when we danced together, for good or evil; 
something for which there is a word, but 
it is a word which has become as mean- 
ingless as a blank check. It may mean 
everything or nothing —something like that 
fabled keynote, which, persistently played, 
can make buildings falldown. I've always 
thought that if it did not make the build- 
ing fall it must have sounded like a mere 
noise.” 

“The word you mean is ‘love’?”’ 

“Tt is.” 

She looked round the house, turning her 
head from one side to the other. 

“The house is still standing,’ 
served. . 

The entr’acte was over. The lights went 
down and the curtain rose upon the banks 
of the Nile, the moon shimmering on the 
green water. He moved and sat down be- 
hind her. The strictness of Coronada’s 
love of music necessitated his whispering 
close to her ear. 

He had never known a woman to receive 
a declaration quite in this spirit. She did 
not express surprise or alarm; she did ‘not 
stop him or encourage him; she merely 
bent her head and listened, and once she 
murmured in Spanish, “Hs muy inter- 
esante.”’ 

“You bet your life it’s interesting,’’ said 
Mayne. “It’s the most interesting thing in 
the world--worse luck.” 

She shook her head. “No, there is one 
thing more interesting still.” : 

“What?” 

“ Death,” she whispered gently. 


she ob- 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Who Jays Kepairs ! 


It will flow straight to 
the seat of the trouble, ease the action, stop skipping of stitches, breaking of threads and 
puckering of material, quiet nerve-racking squeals and rattles. 


Call a sewing machine repair man? Nonsense! 


Try 3-in-One first. 
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Oilsense 
and Nonsense 


Who ElseWants $5.00 


The response to our offer to 
pay $5.00 cash for original 3-in- 
One jokes, epigrams and 6-line- 
or-less verses published in this 
column, has been almost over- 
whelming. The offer is still open. 
Oil up your thinking machine 
with 3-in-One and see if you can 
beat the signed contributions 
below: 


A Conspiracy of Silence 
The flapper discovered her 
father sneaking up the stairs with 
the can of 3-in-One one afternoon. 
“What are you doing, dad?” 
she asked. 
“Looking for that creaking 
step, he answered 
“Ti help you,” she said 
fervently. 
FLORENCE KINGSLEY, 
Heading Ave., R. R. 8, Peoria, Ill 











Dad's car groaned for it, 
Mother's " vac” moaned for it, 
Sister, she phoned for it, 
bs in-One Oil 
ARA M. YAGER, 
329 on sors Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Up To Time 

According to Life, a teacher in 
one of our High Schools saved 
himself from being driven crazy 
with questions bot placing on the 
class-room which had 
stopped, the yx notice: 

I know the clock has stopped 

The clock needs oil 

It will be oiled Saturday 

I use a regular oil for clocks. 

Yes, 3-i oil would do 

The clock was bought in March, 1921. 

The clock has been running ever since. 

The clock cost $17.50. 

PROF. SMITH. 










In the average household, the 
item of oil is only a drop in the 
budget. Use the best —3-in-Gne 
Avoid substitutes. 





A “hole-in-one ™ is often due to 
a golf ball treated with 3-in-One. 
J. SUTTON STEFFAN, 
530 So. Whiteworth Ave., 
Brookhaven, Miss 















Regular lubrication with 3-in-One saves repair bills. But ‘‘doctoring up’’ your machine 
with inferior oil invites the repair man. Free-flowing 3-in-One works out and seeps out of 
the bearings the accumulation of greasy ‘‘fuzz’’ caused by thick fish oil or common mineral 
oil. 3-in-One stays in the bearings, does not evaporate, gum or collect dirt. Doesn’t heat 
up or smoke in any small electric motor. 


“Spring” tonic! Squirt 3-in- 
One along the leaves and ends of 


our auto 


springs once a week. 


still the squeaks and avoid a 
breakdown. 





Shoot! 


To Oil With 3-in-One; Remove shuttle 


and needle. Oil all parts liberally, Run 


Dictionary, Oil Up Chart, and Furniture 
Polish Circular. 


“1 wasn't fit to shoot, 


* mourned the gun 


“My joints were stiff as could be 
Then the boss came along with his3- in-One 
“And he got the drop on me 


at high speed. Wipe off gummy dirt 
“worked out" by this operation, Let stand 
awhile, re-oil and run again at high speed. 


in l-oz., 3-oz. and }4-pint bottles; also 
in 3-02. Handy Oil Cans. The half-pint 
bottle is most economical. Contains most 
for the money. Ask for 3-in-One by name. 
Look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 
Good dealers will always give you exactly 
what you ask for. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130-OB William St. New York, N. Y. 

Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


j-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on all 
metal parts of machine, cleans and polishes 
the wooden case, 


More than 79 uses for 3-in-One in the 
home, alone, are explained in the Diction- 
ary of Uses wrapped around every bottle. 











Use coupon at right to get free sample, 


2 | -O 
3-in-One 


? , ’ ¥* c 
High {faa Sew m2 Mack une Oil 








3-in-One is sold in good stores everywhere 








Try 8-in-One on corks and 
stoppers which are inclined to 


“stick.” 





A little saving is a dangerous 


thing if it 
ferior oil. 





leads you to buy in- 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil 


Co,, 130-OB, William St., N. Y. 


Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary 


of Uses. 
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cannot buy or sell that stock himself at 
that price until after his customer’s order 
is executed. This rule applies to all mem- 
bers and, underlying as it does the very 
existence of fair and equitable dealing in 
any free and open market, it is rigidly en- 
forced. Violation means the member's ex- 
pulsion, permanent disgrace—the abrupt 
termination of his financial career. A Stock 
Exchange trial of one of its members, a 
specialist, for violation of this fundamental 
rule will be described later on. 

The specialist may execute orders for 
other members which are above or below 
the market price, stop orders as they are 
called, and also limited orders; that is, or- 
ders to be executed at a 
certain designated price 


(Continued from Page 37) 


shares of stock, though now the commission 
The two- 
dollar man is not connected with any firm; 
his customers are the other brokers, whose 
orders he helps to execute in heavy mar- 
kets. He is thus a free lance, particularly 
active on big days when commission bro- 
kers are rushed off their feet. Like all free 
lances, he is a highly mobile unit, on the 
jump every second of the day, full of drive, 
swift in judgment, nimble of wit, supposed 
to be a mine of information, a little tin god 
who knows everything that is happening 
every second of the time on every inch of 
and the successful ones do. One 
of these two-dollar brokers, a governor of 


is $2.50—and he earns it too. 


the floor 
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THE JUSTICE OF THE MARKET PLACE 


the direct benefits to be derived from em- 
ploying their surplus funds to buy seasoned 
securities, that the aggregate volume of 
these small transactions is astonishingly 
large. 

“These odd-lot dealers,” said Mr. J. EF. 
Meeker, economist of the New York Stock 
Exchange, “today stand always ready to 
deal in any number of shares from one to 
ninety-nine, and thus make it possible for 
the small investor to purchase or sell odd 
lots of listed stocks at all times. Their only 
customers are the commission brokers, who, 


as middlemen, bring to them the orders for | 


small lots which originate from small in- 
vestors and traders all over the country. 

“The odd-lot dealer 

is able to perform his 





and good for a certain 
limited time. Some- 
times these orders may 
be twenty points away 
from the current mar- 
ket price, and it is evi- 
dent that the regular 
commission broker, 
with dozens of orders 
at the market, cannot 
stick around a certain 
trading post waiting to 
execute these orders; 
to do so would not be 
dealing fairly or equi- 
tably with his other cus- 
tomers for whom also 
he is bound to get the 
best possible prices; so 
he turns over these or- 
ders to the specialist, 
sharing the commis- 
sion with the latter, 
who holds them in his 
book until the market 
coincides, when he 
leaps yelling into the 
crowd. 


Two-Dollar Men 


The commission 
broker may also hand 
over to the special- 
ist orders which are 
at the market price; 
and this he does be- 
cause, with the nu- 
merous orders already 
on hand and scores of 
others constantly flow- 
ing in, he cannot be in 
a half dozen different 
spots on the floor at 
once, and yet he can- 
not afford to miss the 
market for his cus- 
tomer, which might 
justly cause the latter 








useful function by pur- 
chasing shares whole- 
sale in 100-share lots 
from commission bro- 
kers and traders, and 


of lesser denomination 


fill such edd-lot buying 
ordersasmay havecome 
into the market from 
the general public.” 


Odd Lots 


“On the other hand, 
the odd-lot dealer 
stands equally ready to 
purchase at any time 
such odd lots of stock as 
may be offered by cus- 
tomers through their 
brokers. When his odd- 
lot purchases have ag- 
gregated 100 shares he 
can readily sell them 
out as a round lot to 
some broker or floor 
trader. Thus the odd- 
lot dealers act as job- 
bers for the execution 
of buying and selling 
orders involving less 
than 100 shares which 
commission brokers re- 
ceive from the public. 
Owing to the extensive 


cient operation of the 
odd-iot houses, these 


for a purchase or a sale 
can be placed by a cus- 
tomer in a commission 








to complain. So the 
specialist handles these 
various orders above, 
below and at the market, and is also in 
trade for himself. But he must not favor 
buyers or sellers; his customers’ crders at 
the market price always take precedence 
over his own private trades in those stocks; 
and he is bound to deal fairly, equitably 
and publicly in all his transactions. The 
specialist, therefore, is an important pawn 
on the chessboard, often at the core of a 
yelling, struggling, gesticulating mass at an 
active trading post. He cannot welsh or 
renege on a contract or alibi out of a trade 
by saying, “‘I wasn’t nodding at you; I was 
nodding at Smith over your head.” For 
nim, as for all the rest, a word, a nod, up- 
raised fingers or a tap on the arm is an in- 
violable contract which he must stand by, 
even if it wipes him out. 

Another type is the commission broker, 
partner of a brokerage house, who executes 
orders for the customers of his firm. Still 
another is what is called the two-dollar 
broker, so called because that sum used to 
be his commission on buying or selling 100 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Wy, ¥. € 
The New New York Stock Exchonge Building, the Financial Heart of the 
United States, on Broad Street, at the Corner of Walt 


the exchange, a man of cool judgment, ex- 
perience and ripe wit, related to the writer 
the tale of his activities—no lunch—for a 
day from ten to three. It is a job which re 
quires a good heart, good lungs, good legs, 
good voice and a supergood headpiece. He 
declared it was more like poker, deuces wild, 
than anything else he knew. 

A still different type of broker is the odd- 
lot dealer, who handles orders of less than 
100 shares. The New York Stock Exchange, 
the principal security market of the world, 
in order to handle its vast transactions 
swiftly and efficiently, uses 100 shares of 
stock as its unit for ordinary trading on 
the floor; but as this would practic&lly 
eliminate the smal! investor, the odd-lot 
machinery has gradually evolved to serve 
his needs. In the old days, when America 
was young, dealings in odd lots of less than 
100 shares were few and far between; but 
now the small investors have increased so 
mightily in numbers and prosperity, and 
furthermore have become so educated in 


stantly on the floor.” 
In short the odd- 
lot process is the retail 
business and the round or 100-share lot is 
the wholesale busiress; and both processes 
for little and big investors are handled on 


‘the floor with the same efficiency and mar- 


velous speed. The great increase in pros- 
perity of the odd-lot brokerage firms and 
the vast volume of their business, demand- 


ing in some cases the services of twenty | 
which, | 


exchange members on the floor 
since a seat on the exchange costs more 
than $100,000, means the investment of 


more than $2,000,000 in this department | 


alone—reveal clearly how fully all classes 
in America are participating as security 


buyers in the industrial development of this | 


country. And as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these small investors are not buy- 


ing for speculation but rather to salt down | 
something in their strong boxes for a rainy | 
day, the great and steadily increasing vol- | 


ume of this retail business on the floor of 
the exchange is one of the healthiest signs 
of the widespread and solid prosperity of 
Uncle Sam's citizens. 


then splitting up the | 
100-share certifi- | 
cates into certificates | 


and selling them to | 
commission brokers to | 


equipment and effi- | 


small orders, whether | 


broker's office and then | 
be executed almost in- | 
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and a finish that laughs at 
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We come now to another type of broker, 
the floor trader, a smal! group comprising 
about fifty men. These are interesting and 
picturesque gentlemen, direct descendants 
in point of time from the traders of ancient 
Babylon, Nineveh and Tyre. They are 
accounted a hard-boiled lot +thirty-minute 
eggs at the least. Sometimes they have 
been pages or floor employes who have 
come straight up from the bottom, without 
social or cultural backgrounds, and by sheer 
brains and financial genius have achieved 
their seats on the exchange. The floor 
trader has no outside customers; he is a 
Simon-pure speculator, in business strictly 
for his own profit; he has no firm cornec- 
tions, reports to no chief; he jumps in and 
out of the market, grabbing a smail profit 
where he can, a bull one minute, a bear the 
next; he rides the market up and he rides 
it down, loses his shirt one day and wins it 
back the next. No man knows better the 
true values of stocks. Of his activities, Mr. 
Meeker, the Stock Exchange economist, 
ays: g 

“It must be remembered that the floor 
trader's calling involves large riske and 
necessitates the constant taking of losses. 
There is no magic and infallible formula 
available to the floor trader as he stands 
about the posts on the exchange floor and 
roakes his trades. Years of experience and 
the highest degree of natural aptitude and 
ability in the business do not prevent him 
from incurring heavy losses. His aim must 
be, therefore, not so much to avoid losses 
absolutely--for this would be utterly im- 
possible~-as to overbalance his losses with 
his profits.” 


Bulls and Bears and Sheep 


It is said that during the recent strong 
buli movement many bear hides were 
nailed to the barn door when these gentle- 
men, bad guessers, were caught on the 
wrong side of the market with hell to pay 
and nothing to pay with. But, as a rule, 
the floor trader is an excellent guesser; he 
has to be in order to survive. For what 
with the present stringent rules of trading 
on the floor, and the state and Federal tax 
stamps amounting to four dollars on every 
sale of 100 shares of stock of $100 par 
value, he haa to guess right three out of four 
times in order to make an even break, with 
the result that those who have not been 
exterminated by the grim conditions are 
extremely skillful performers, efficient 
and swift; geniuses, in fact, with a kind 
of sixth sense which warns them when a 
big block of stock is overhanging the 
market and prices will decline 

A few of these hardy adventurers in 
risk are what might be termed cultural 
illiterates. At a large and formal dinner 
one night, a lady turned to her neighbor, 

a floor trader, and asked: 

“What do you think of Balzac?” 

“I don't know,” said the floor trader. 
I don’t deal in curb securities.” 

It was not such a bad shot, at that; for 
in his salad days Balzac was regarded by 
his confreres as decidedly a curb security; 
it is meliowing time which has placed 
him among the gilt-edge securities at the 
cultural trading post. And such cultural 
illiteracy is not more appalling than the 
economic illiteracy displayed by another 
lady at a dinner who exclaimed, “Why 
not abolish the Stock Exchange?” or by 
the school-teacher who, viewing the floor 
of the exchange from the visitors’ gallery 
while the guide explained, suddenly cried 
out, “Why, I thought this was the 
Aquarium!”’ Iiliteracy is a relative term. 

The fact is, the floor traders, a few of 
whom, it is true, cannot parley-voo in the 
higher branches of art or name their an- 
cestors back to the anthropoid stage, 
nevertheless have a right to trade for 
themselves in a free and open market 
as long as they deal fairly and equitably 
and observe the rigorous rules of con- 
duct binding upon all. Moreover, they 
perform a valuable economic service 
by keeping the market stable, liquid 
and close, for, knowing true values, 
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they are the big buyers of inactive stocks 
for which the owner could not otherwise 
readily find a market. By buying heavily 
when for seme reason the true values of 
stocks are depressed, they create a stronger, 
stabler market; and conversely, by selling 
heavily when securities are soaring far 
above their intrinsic worth, they drive the 
market down toward normalcy and thus 
act as a kind of balance wheel, preventing 
wide and violent fluctuations, which are 
dangerous alike to outside investors and to 
industry. For the public, say the brokers 
who execute their orders, are like sheep; 
they are dumb Doras; when one buys, all 
buy; when one sells, all sell; they all run 
speculation-mad or they all get cold feet at 
the same time; and wave upon wave of 
frenzied buying or selling drives the market 
up to dangerous peaks or to equally disas- 
trous sharp drops. Thus, the floor traders 
may not all be personality-plus men, but 
they stand in the breach and take the risk, 
bucking the public stream, for a profit. 
Risk is their job. 


Watching the Big Clock 


These groups— the specialist, the odd-lot 
dealer, the two-dollar man, the regular 
commission broker and the floor trader 
make up the 1100 members and are the 
pawns pushed to and fro on this mighty 
chessboard of trade. Are they the price 
makers? We shall see that later on. Among 
these groups doing business on the floor, 
brokers like the rest, are the unsalaried 
president; the forty governors-——the elder 
statesmen, as -hey are called; and the 
committee on business conduct —the police 
committee, the brokers call it whose func- 
tions are to guard against imprope? transac- 
tions or violations of the rules. 

And now, with these pawns crowding 
about the trading posts, with hundreds of 
telephones ringing, pages and telegraphers 
scudding about and a low hum of conversa- 
tion rising like the drone of bees about to 
swarm, an employe rises in the president's 
rostrum above the floor and stands looking 
down at his chronometer. The minute hand 
of the big clock on the far wall is on the 
numeral 12; but it is not that big clock, but 
the finely adjusted chronometer on the 
rostrum Which rules. The employe touches 
a button. “Bang!” goes the big brazen 
gong behind his chair. The greatest se- 
curity market on earth is open for trade. 








EVENING POST 


Instantly the low hum of conversation 
rises to a roar. To the uninitiated visitor 
these roars sound all alike, whether they be 
bull or bear markets. But a broker assured 
the writer that the difference in tone be- 
tween a sharp upward swing and a down- 
ward plunge is immediately sensed by a 
veteran on the floor. The roar which ac- 
companies a soaring market is high, shrill, 
punctuated by yells and cheers, as the 
prices leap like electric sparks under the 
stupendous pressure of purchases; tele- 
phone clerks whoop as the tidal wave of 
ouying orders rolls in; pages emit siren 
whistles; brokers lose their voices in the 
din. But when the market breaks sharply 
as a great selling wave sets in, the roar 
takes on a hoarser, deeper note broken by 
groans and raucous cries of “Boo! Boo! 
Boo-oo!”’ 

The seething mobs around the steel 
crowd and the motor crowd are easily dis- 
cernible, specialists at the core, the floor 
traders dancing like whirling dervishes on 
the outskirts, trying to grab off a profit of 
half a point, To the visitor the scene is one 
of indescribable chaos, but a broker stand- 
ing near points out that underneath this 
wild méleée a rigid organization exists com- 
parable to the organization of veteran 
storm troops making an infantry charge. 
The rules are simple, flexible, based on com- 
mon sense and easily to be understood by a 
boy of fourteen who plays out-of-door 
games, for their essential principles are 
those which govern sport—fair play, equi- 
table dealings and a sense of honor. 


As Told by the Ticker Tape 


In the first place, the exchange is a free and 
open market, which means nosecrecy, no co- 
teries in corners, no whisperings of offers or 
bids. Offers must be called aloud in a voice 
which can be heard by an, vody. A mem- 
ber must not gamble, circulate false rumors 
on the floor, trade on his customers’ orders 
or deal fraudulently in any way. Above 
all, he must abide by his agreements on the 
floor; for the commercial integrity of each 
member is the central hub which keeps this 
whole great, rapidly spinning wheel from 
flying off into space. Consequently, viola- 
tions of contract and inequitable dealings 
are harshly disciplined. 

Nevertheless, in a body of 1100 men 
democratically recruited from all ranks, 
violations dosometimes occur. Occasionally 
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a broker misses his step and tries to get 
away with murder. But his difficulty is 
that he cannot conceal the corpse; for he is 
not doing business in a private office with- 
out witnesses; he is standing down on the 
floor in a crowd of ten, twenty or thirty 
keen-eyed men; they see him get the orders 
and see him execute them, so that there is a 
constant check-up on his actions al] the 
time; moreover, he is up against the piti- 
less publicity of the ticker tape, which auto- 
matically records all transactions. Thus an 
attempt to trade in violation of the strict 
rules is practically certain of detection, and 
when a member is caught—good night! 
That man is the recipient of the cold- 
blooded justice of the market place and is a 
financial washout in the Street forevermore. 


Uncle Sam’s High Blood Pressure 


Of course mix-ups and honest misunder- 
standings are bound to occur; but these are 
usually settled simply and swiftly by the 
flip of a coin or by appeal to a third broker, 
and only in serious cases is the matter 
brought before the arbitration committee. 
For it is manifestly stupid to waste time in 
private disputes when the market is run- 
ning away like quicksilver and to miss it 
may mean thousands of dollars’ worth of 
loss. 

To return again to the scene upon the 
floor. In the first fifteen or twenty minutes 
there is considerable activity as the first big 
rush of overnight orders is put through, 
after which the market quiets down to nor- 
mal as a rule, unless important news is 
breaking outside. The crowd around one 
trading post melts and re-forms at another; 
the pattern constantly shifts, breaks, fuses 
and fades again as the brokers are drawn 
hither and thither like puppets pulled by 
invisible wires. And that is literally what 
happens. “Clack!” goes the indicator 
board. The white number springs up and 
the broker dashes to his telephone booth, 
drawn by the metal wires which connect 
him with his firm. Always a broker keeps 
a sharp eye on the signal board. For ex- 
ample, a member steps off the floor to speak 
to the writer. “Clack!” goes the annuncia- 
tor. “Sorry,” says the broker; “‘my number 
is up,”’ and rushes away. And presently 
it begins to be revealed that, despite all 
the sound and fury, the seat of power is 
not on this floor; these men are not princi- 
pals, but agents; the patterns of intense ac- 

tivity which so mysteriously form and 

fade are not created by their free, inde- 
pendent wills. They leap like puppets 
because somebody else pulls the wires. 

Te find the seat of power we shall have 

to follow the wires, the terminals of 

which are in that long line of telephone 
booths. 

The telephone wire we follow out of the 
Stock Exchange leads us to a great, mas- 
sive, stone building near at hand, owned 
and occupied by one of the largest high- 
class brokerage firms in the country. It 
is also a noted wire house, leasing tens of 
thousands of miles of telegraph and cable 
connections which link it to all the princi- 
pal cities in America, Cuba and the Centi- 
nent. We step with one of the partners 
into the wire room. A large map on the 
wall with a network of red lines reveals the 
extent of the wire system; and it is pointed 
out that this is only one of the large wire 
houses; there are many others, and all to- 
gether these form a fine network over the 
entire country. With its crisscross of 
crimson lines, the map looks not unlike 
a chart of the arterial blood-vessel sys- 
tem in a human body—but this body is 
the commercial body of Uncle Sam; and 
capital, which is the bright arterial life- 
blood of industry, comes streaming along 
these* chacnels. Funds originating in 
Texas or Arizona pour through this office, 
are converted perchance into New Eng- 
land securities and the purchase money 
may be sent out again on a Florida real- 
estate loan; so that there is a constant 
shifting and interplay of capital between 
North and South and East and West 

Continued on Page 199) 
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be days that are freezing cold—what —that Devoe paint will protect and beautify 
: will these extremes of weather do to your home through the maximum number 
‘ \/ the paint you put on your house? of years of outdoor exposure. 
Vee’ Blevoe Lead and ‘Zinc House Paint. Because Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint covers : 
and know in advance. better, spreads farther, and lasts longer, it is 


the most economical paint for you to use. 
It is guaranteed to give satisfaction when 
applied according to directions. 


Panels covered with Devoe paint are placed 
upon the slowly turning wheel of the 
“weather machine” in our factories, and sub ¥R 
f jected to the same conditions that paint 172 Years of Experience 
must meet in actual outdoor use. For the outside of your home, for the walls 
inside, for the woodwork, the floors, the 
furniture, there is a particular Devoe paint, 
varnish or enamel, backed by 172 years of 
experience. Take your paint and varnish 
problems to a Devoe Authorized Agent, 


And how this machine punishes the paint! 
Artificial sun rays beat upon it. Artificial 
rain storms pour upon it. Artificial frost 
attacks it. In a few weeks this machine con- 
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(Dh. but theyre hard on shoes! 








* Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 
to $3.50 (mone more than $5), accord- 
ing to size and grade. Smaller sizes 
still less—-$1.50 to $2. Look for the 
Endicott-Johnson trade-mark on the sole. 
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IVING costs are high. Household 
allowances are generally limited. 
And dollars don’t stretch. 

But boys and girls go racing and tear- 
ing along just the same. It’s such a won- 
derful world—so new to them!—they 
never think of easing the strain on the 
family purse by being careful with their 
shoes. The parents must do all the worry- 
ing. “How can the budget for children’s 
shoes be reduced ?” you ask. 

We have the answer, for shoemaking 
is our business. "Ve have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. We make more than 
twelve million pairs of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes every year. We put into them the 
skill of 17,000 trained E-] Workers.¢,Our 
facilities for tanning leather, making rub- 
ber soles and heels, and manufacturing 
shoes are among the largest in the world. 
All these advantages are reflected in 


Endicott-Johnson 
shoes for boys and girls 

Never before have you seen a line of shoes 
having so much quality for so little money. 

Never have you bought shoes made 
under working conditions such as exist 
in this “Industrial Democracy” —an or- 
ganization whose principles and plan of 
operation are unique in the shoe industry. 
. . . Where every worker is given spe- 
cial incentives for putting his best work- 
manship into every pair of shoes he makes. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes are based on 
actual wearing tests. We put shoes on 
real, active youngsters. We try them out. 
Watch them wear. Check up on every 
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Srertinc—Nobby-looking Oxfords for boys. Brass eyelets 
Lots of snap in the “balloon” last; lots of wear in the rich 
golden leather. “A whale of a shoe! 

Lanpsiipe—Sturdy Outing-type shoes for boys who are hard 
on footwear Light in weight; strong in weartmg qualitie 


Enpwett—Girls’ calfskin sport Oxford. Good-looking 
Crepe soles add to the sporty effect 
Hi-Kicx —Real shoes for real boys! —Hi-Kicks. Lace-to-toe 


type. Sturdily built for wear in all sports 
Wiuprine—Charming one-strap pumps for the Little Miss 
Look, feel, fit and wear splendidly. Patent or tan leather 


Scores of other styles—for every need and occasion 


ut millions of mothers of growing boys 
and girls are grateful in having 
und these Better shoes for less money 


detail. See that designs are right. Lasts 
correct. Soles, heels, toes, uppers, linings 
and stitching proportionately strong. 
Every step in the manufacture of 
Endicott-Johnson shoes is considered from 
the viewpoint of those who buy them. 


Fifty thousand stores sell 
Endicott-Johnson shoes 


There is a store selling Endicott-Johnson 
shoes in most every community, and we 
urge every mother to step into the near- 
est one and examine them. Note the 
leather. Not the “ready-made” kind man- 
ufacturers usually buy in the open market. 
But leather tanned by ourselves, by spe- 
cial processes. 

Note the sturdy construction. The 
solid foundations. Then see how nicely 
these shoes are finished. The comfortable 
shapes. Up-to-date patterns. Wide vari- 
ety of styles—for school, dress and play. 

Finally, consider the reasonable prices* 
—made possible by our huge production. 
And by the fact that we literally will not 
take an excessive profit for our goods. 


Note the wear in these shoes 
Put Endicott-Johnson shoes on each of 
your children and see if your quest for 
“Better shoes for less money” has not, 
at last, been rewarded. If you don’t 
know where there's a nearby store sell- 
ing Endicott-Johnson shoes, we'll tell 
you—gladly. Write to Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., 
or St. Louis, Mo. —Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


kK NDICOTT -JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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POR FUN EZ MOTOR CARS AND PEN E FEFVURNETURE 


When your motor car is upholstered in Baker Fastex Velvet your benefits are mani- 
fold . . . First, beauty of texture and sheen . . . artistry of design that nothing 
surpasses and beauty that >»sts, as this fabric is mothproof . . 


. it collects practically 
no dust and resists wear. 


In selecting your next car insist on Baker Fastex Velvet. 


A. T. Baker & Co., inc., 41 Unton Square, New York, N. Y. 
Mills: Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Roxboro, N. C 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
which fuse the country into one indivisible 
and organic whole. 

At the long table against the side wall sit 
expert telegraphers, taking down orders as 
fast as fingers can write. At the other 
end of these wires are Chicago, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, San Francisco, or, mayhap, 
Willow Bend, an obscure hamlet, where 
some big frog in a little puddle is putting 
through a deal with Wall Street. The order 
is then passed swiftly along an electrically 
run belt line, dropped into a basket, from 
which a lad retrieves it with one hand and 
passes it with the other to the near-by clerk, 
who telephones it direct to the floor of the 
exchange. ‘“Clack!”’ goes the indicator 
board; the white number of the firm’s ex- 
change member springs up; that member 
dashes to the telephone booth, gets his or- 
der, executes it, the telephone clerk relays 
it back to the wire house and their teleg- 
rapher relays it back te its source. How 
long does it take to complete the circuit? 
Let’s take an example: Mr. Customer, 
down in Birmingham, standing in his 
broker’s office fingering the tape, decides to 
buy 100 Steel at the market and gives his 
order. In thirty-one seconds the reply is 
flashed back. It is as if Mr. Customer in 
Birmingham bent down and whispered in 
the ear of the broker on the floor: ‘‘ Buy me 
100 Steel.” Itisas swift asthat. San Fran- 
cisco fifty-six seconds. Havana one minute. 
London three minutes. These are records, 
but they happen every day. And now we 
are beginning to get at the price makers, 
the power behind thethrone. For it becomes 
evident that prices are not one-man affairs, 
but the combined judgments, good and bad, 
of thousands of experts and bankers and 
brokers and big outside speculators operat- 
ing behind smoke screens under different 
names through a half dozen brokerage 
firms, and small fry of speculators carrying 
more sail than ballast, and reckless joy 
riders on the market, and investors all over 
the world, bidding and offering against each 
other by cable, telephone and telegraph 
until the wires smoke with the orders: 
“Buy! Buy! Buy!” or “Sell! Sell! 
Sell!’”’—and these hundreds of thousands of 
buying and selling orders, rushing in, com- 
bine upon the floor to make the market 
price. This is the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

“What proportion of the total orders of 
an average day’s transactions originates out 
of town?” the writer asked Mr. J. E. 
Meeker, economist of the exchange. 

He replied, “About 80 per cent of the 
total number of orders of an average day’s 
transactions upon the floor originates from 
out-of-town customers, and about 20 per 
cent comes from Greater New York.” 


When Sheep are Dangerous 


The mob psychology and sheep-like ac- 
tions of the speculating public are interest- 
ing to those brokers who chance to be 
students of human nature. For example, 
Mr. Ordinary Man, out in Oshkosh, finger- 
ing the tape, notes that Duplex stock has 
dropped; he doesn’t know why it has 


dropped, but instantly he visualizes an” 


Ethiopian in the woodpile. 

“Gosh! I’m going to pull out of this!” 
he exclaims, and he puts in a selling order. 
Another and another follow suit; a selling 
wave sets in; no buyers for Duplex on the 
floor; all the rubes are scared; of course 
the price sags. And Mr. Out-of-town Spec- 
ulator phones excitedly to his broker, 
“What's the matter with Duplex? Hasa 
pool collapsed?”" The branch brokerage 
house doesn’t know. It relays the query to 
the New York office, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with Duplex?’’ The main office doesn’t 
know. It relays the query to the broker on 
the floor, who is supposed to be a little tin 
god and know everything, and the broker 
laconically replies, “‘More sellers than 
buyers.” And that is the bald-headed 
truth. 

“If there were one-tenth as many pools 
as the public believes,” said a two-dollar 
broker to the writer, “‘the exchange would 
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bust up inside of a week. But the public 
loves its financial news dished up with ta- 
basco sauce. Of course there are big out- 
side speculators, and there are pocls, but 
these do not exist to any such extent as in 
the old pioneer days when America was 
young and exploitation was rife; and of re- 
cent years the exchange has tightened up 
its rules all along the line. Soretimes these 
heavy selling orders constitute a grave 
problem when the market opens. I'l! give 
you a recent example. DX, let’s call it, a 
good security, closed at 36. At the next 
morning’s opening heavy overnight selling 
orders had come in; no buyers were dis- 
closed. A specialist had an order to buy at 
29, but we couldn’t break the price seven 
points; it would be disastrous; the banks 
holding that stock as collateral might call 
their loans. And yet, there were our orders 
te sell at the market. As a governor, I sent 
some of the brokers to their phones to ask 
their customers to withdraw their orders 
until later; after which an equitable open- 
ing price was obtained.” 


A Free Field and No Favors 


In an interview given by the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange upon 
the subject of speculation, he said: 

“Tt is the aim of the New York Stock 
Exchange to maintain a free and open mar- 
ket for securities. The facilities of this mar- 
ket are thrown open to everyone upon the 
same basis, and the prices which are made 
there result directly from buying ard selling 
all over the country. The Stock Exchange it- 
self does not make prices or even express 
opinions regarding prices. But on its stock 
ticker it provides instantaneous and nation- 
wide publicity to all its open-market trans- 
actions. No other security market in the 
world gives such complete publicity to the 
transactions occurring on it. A. free and 
open market of this type imposes a severe 
test upon any security traded in upon it. 
If there is any real weakness in any listed 
security it is very quickly brought to light 
and reflected in declining prices. In the 
same way, the less obvious merits of a se- 
curity are very quickly realized there and 
result in rising prices. 

“To the investors of the land this rough- 
and-tumble seasoning process to which our 
listed securities are subjected is a factor of 
great value. Investors are able by this 
means to place their money only in those 
stocks and bonds which have behaved well 
under fire. 

“Tt is also true that a free and open mar- 
ket like the New York Stock Exchange is, 
in the majority of cases, the hardest type 
of market in the world to manipulate. Any 
attempt to drive prices above or below true 
values is immediately revealed on the ticker 
tape, and a target is set up for thousands of 
security traders all ver the country to 
shoot at. Against the collective power of 
these traders in securities from all over the 
country no individual or small group of in- 
dividuals can hope to make a stand in the 
stock market. Everybody is stronger than 
anybody. 

“Today the listing requirements of the 
New York Stock Exchange are undoubt- 
edly the strictest of any stock exchange in 
the world and tend to become more rigid 
and exacting year after year. In the ques- 
tionnaire submitted to a corporation seek- 
ing a listing, the applicant must state the 
number of shares held in blocks of different 
sizes and also the number of shares held by 
the ten largest stockholders of record. It is 
imperative for the establishment of a free 
and open market for the new security that 
not too much stock shall be held in large 
blocks or by too few shareholders. The ex- 
change cares nothing about who the share- 
holders are and, in fact, will not receive a 
list of them; but it is keenly interested in 
the proportionate amounts of the new issue 
which the largest of them hold. A stock is 
considered to be poorly distributed if a few 
shareholders hold the bulk of it in large 
blocks, and well distributed if many share- 
holders own it in small lots. By means 
of this requirement of wide distribution of 
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ownership of shares, the exchange mini- 
mizes the danger of corners or of large 
blocks of stocks being dumped on the 
market. 

“An examination of the constitution of 


the New Yerk Stock Exchange reveals the | 
fact that the exchange forbids its members | 


to encourage unduly the public to speculate 
in securities. Exchange rules prescribe 


minimum rates of commission, which can- | 


not be lowered by members in a dangerous 
or excessive competition for business. Ade- 
quate margining in all cases is required, 
Advertising by member firms is rigidly re- 
stricted and frequently censored, to avoid 
anything resembling the publication of tips 
or unfounded rumors likely to affect mar- 


ket prices. Gambling on the floor or in- | 


equitable dealing with the public or with 
other members is forbidden. Until the 
millennium arrives it will, of course, be 


impossible in practice to enforce many of | 


these rules to absolute perfection. Fur- 
thermore, the Stock Exchange cannot and 
should not even attempt to assume the 
function of determining who should or 
should not speculate, or of denying the fa- 
cilities of its free and open securities market 
to the public on any theoretical or arbi- 
trary basis. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
record that the exchange not only wishes to 
avoid facilitating unwarranted speculation, 
whether by its own members or the public, 
but has exercised its powers of discipline 
over its members in this connection consist- 
ently and severely.” 

In an interview with one of the partners 
in the large wire house mentioned above, 
the writer asked what was the policy of the 
firm with regard to customers of small 
means, ignorant of speculation, who could 
not afford to lose and who, therefore, should 


not indulge in stock trading on margins. | 
He stated positively that his firm refused to | 


handle such accounts. To such a person, he 
said, they pointed out the dangers of operat- 
ing on margins and offered to invest his 
surplus funds in seasoned securities; 


account was declined. This firm, it should 
be said, has a reputation for high stand- 
ards and is eminently successful besides. 


Warning Away the Amateur 


The head of a large investment banking 
house with exchange connections, to whom 
the question was put, replied to the same 
effect and even more strongly. He stated, 
however, that some brokerage firms did not, 
in actual practice, sufficiently warn those 
customers who were little fellows with mea- 
ger funds against the dangers of specula- 
tion; he felt strongly that there was room 
for great improvement in this respect. 
Some brokerage houses, he affirmed, han- 
dled speculative accounts for people of 
small means instead of enlightening them 
of the dangers of reckless speculation and 
persuading them to invest in sound securi- 
ties. 

“Frankly,” said he, “these firms are out 
for the commissions. They don’t care if the 
little fellow is wiped out. The defense of 
such brokers is that they are merely agents; 
that it is not their business to counsei or 
advise the individual how he shall spend his 
money. 

“But such an attitude is not only bad 
ethics but also bad business; for losses | 
on the part of persons of small means 
through unwise speculation often result in 


tragic consequences for the entire family | 
involved and tend to give the entire broker- | 


age business a black eye with the public.” 

Undoubtedly, then, in this particular 
field, there is need for a more conscientious 
attitude on the part of some brokerage 
firms toward the individual of limited 


means who cannot afford to lose; and the | 


above-mentioned firms by their outstand- 


ing successes have abundantly proved that | 


high standards pay high dividends. It is 
in the branch brokerage houses located in 
smaller centers, where illiteracy in econom- 
ics is bound to be high and where the 


manager of the branch commission house | 


(Continued on Page 201i) 


if the | 
person persisted in his determination, his | 
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PAUL WHITEMANS ADVICE 
TO YOUNG MEN 
“Good Saxophonists! There are not near- 
ly enough,” says Mr. Whiteman. “‘Big-pay . 
opportunities are going begging. My ad- 
vice to you, young man, is to get busy with a 


Bu 


CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


| That's advice from one who knows. He knows what 

the public wants. He knows music; and he knows 

in instruments. His world-famous orchestra is 
lly equipped with Buescher True-Tones. 


You Can Master a Buescher 
You can do it easily, in your spare time, without in- 
| terfering with your regular routine. ree lessons 
iven on request with each new instrument should 
coon you playing ecales in an hour and tunes in » 
week. It’s almost as casy as learning to whistle. 


Six Days’ Trial - Easy Terms 

Try any Buesche: Lastrument in your own home for 
six days. See what you can do. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or no sale. If you like the instrument, pey a little 
each month. Play as you pay. Clip the coupon below. 
| Send for beautiful Cook. “The Story of the Saxo- 
phone,” or literature describing the instrurcnent of 
your choice. Send it today. Get started. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1367 Buescher Block Elkhart, indians 


Clip 1 the Coupon ais 





r BUESC HER. BAND INSTRUMENT 


| 7 Buescher Block, Elkhart, _ | 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please 

| send me your free literature, I am interested in the in | 
strument checked below 

| Saxophone) Cornet() Trumpet() Trombone() Tubal | 
Mention any other 

j Name j 
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TELESCOPED 


Quick and easy tohead. 
15 Telescoped Barrels take no 
more room than 3 headed barrels. 


‘Saves 80% of Space 


Save Cost—Freight 
Cartage — Storage 


New LowPrices 


by reason of large National 

Distribution. We employ no 

salesmen. Write for estimates. 

J.D. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
BARREL CRAFT 

612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 












: 

Avoid Embarrassment | 

When a button falls off your cloth 
ing, snap on a 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


No needle or thre ats eer ded. Three 
sizes, three colors aid by dealers 
everywhere. Send tos ” ; Seraple 








6 for 10 Cents 


PILCHER MFG. CO., INC., Dept. C, Louisville. Ky. 
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raw material “ shall 
not pass” this alert 
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The acid test. 
The coating on a 
telephone must 
prove that it can 
resist corrosion. 


: “They shall not pass~— 
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\ ITH this watchword From the raw material stage, A - aneeliing * : 
. . : > ttates the hand, 
of determination the when strength tests and quality lifting and repiac 


French held back their foe at 
Verdun. Today “they shall not 
pass” is a watchword equally 
determined in Western Electric 
telephone making—only here 
it always means “defective 
materials and apparatus shall 
not pass.” 

Inspection, inspection, inspec- 
tion is the order of the day in 
this work of making telephones 
and telephone equipment. 





tests are rigorously applied, 
through every step of manu- 
facture, a telephone must qual- 
ify for service—and do so 
before a chain of critical 
inspectors. 

This insistence on higastand- 
ards of materials and work- 
manship is Western Electric’s 
day-to-day part in making Bell 
telephone service the standard 
of the world. 


Western Ekechtic 


SYSTEM 


882 MANUFACTURERS FOR 
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(Continued from Page 199) 

has more intimate and direct contacts, so- 
cial and business, with his customers than 
are possible in a great city, that education 
in the advantages of sound investment over 
reckless speculation can best be pursued; 
and New York brokerage firms might assist 
in this education by instructing their 
branch offices that purely speculative ac- 
counts for trading on margin from individ- 
uals of limited means who cannot afford 
to lose are not desired. 

It has already been mentioned that by 
means of the odd-lot machinery of the 
Stock Exchange the importance of the small 
investor who wishes to buy or sell less than 
100 shares has grown by leaps and bounds, 
until now that vast retail business, going on 
side by side with the wholesale process, has 
assumed gigantic proportions. The public 
itself has no direct dealings with these odd- 
lot firms. Mr. A, for example, puts in an 
order through his bank or broker to buy 
ten shares of Steel; the order is relayed to 
the floor in the manner outlined above, 
but here it is turned over to the odd-lot 
dealer, who executes the order and reports 
the transaction to the customer’s broker. 
In order to handle these small lots, the odd- 
lot dealer must possess a 100-share lot, 
which he proceeds to split up into small 
parcels, and it is the volume of these trans- 
actions in which the profit lies. The prin- 
ciple is similar to that of the ten-cent store. 


The ‘‘Kick Department”’ 


The bookkeeping involved in recording 
all these retail transactions, with a com- 
plete clean-up every twenty-four hours, is 
tremendous and requires hundreds of clerks 
spread out over four, five and six stories of 
a skyscraper. Let us glance in at one of 
their departments. It is called the “kick 
department,”” and here customers’ com- 
plaints reach their final home. To give an 
example: Mr. A, who bought his ten shares 
of Steel, declares he has been gypped. After 
his order went in, he stood fingering the 
tape to watch the next price on Steel ap- 
pear, and, being a canny fellow, he jotted 
down the price. But when his broker's 
statement comes in he observes that he has 
been charged a price higher than the ticker 
recorded. Whereupon, being a proud, free- 
born citizen, he emits a loud how! of rage; 
those “‘wolves of Wall Street” can’t put 
over any crooked stuff on him. So he regis- 
ters a kick to his branch brokerage house, 
which passes it on to the main New York 
firm, which passes it on to the odd-lot 
house—and here it is in the “kick depart- 
ment.”’ And here, also, is where the check- 
up comes. For in the middle of the room is 
a big ticker machine and beside it an instru- 
ment called a telltale, which stamps each 
minute of time on the tape. At along table 
stand rows of clerks, heads bent over record 
sheets on which they are copying all the 
transactions of the firm according to min- 
utes and hours. Ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, 
twelve o’clock, one o’clock, two o’clock 
every minute of every hour is there, to- 
gether with the transactions which occurred 
therein. So that, when Mr. A’s kick ar- 
rives, all they have to do is to lock up that 
transaction upon these record sheets. 

“‘And do you ever make mistakes?” 

“Oh, yes-—occasionally. The best of 
clerks are not infallible. We are as accurate 
asa bank. But most of the kicks arise from 
misunderstanding on the part of the cus- 
tomer. He puts in his order, then lingers to 
see the next price come out on the tape be- 
cause the process fascinates him. But what 
he sees on the tape may not be his order at 
all. Prices constantly fluctuate; other or- 
ders may be in ahead of him; there may be 
a delay on the wires; or the volume of busi- 
ness may be such that the ticker is ten or 
fifteen minutes behind. But we don’t mind 
the kicks; they keep our people jacked up.”’ 

And now, it being close to 2:15 P.M., let 
us return to the exchange to see if there are 
any insolvencies today. Two-fifteen is the 
delivery time on all contracts made “‘regu- 
lar way” the previous day. At that mo- 
ment the ticker gives fifteen beats, marking 
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the last instant when deliveries can prop- 
erly be made for that day. If an exchange 
member is due to deliver stocks sold on the 
exchange the previous day and cannot do 
so by 2:15, he is given fifteen minutes’ 
grace—until 2:30. If he still fails, and if 
that failure is due to serious causes—which 
means, to put it bluntly, if he is unable to 
dig up the coin —the insolvency of the firm 
in question may be announced by the presi- 


dent of the exchange from the rostrum in | 


the exchange. No, we have no insolvencies 
today. And due to the questionnaire sys- 
tem, which enables the exchange to keep it- 
self closely informed of the financial health 
of its members and to demand whenever 
necessary that they increase their capital 


or strengthen their financial condition, there | 
have been no insolvencies since 1923 in | 


which the public has lost a cent. 
Sometimes these increasingly rigid and 
technical rules which are necessary to pro- 
tect the public, cause misunderstanding 
among the uninformed. Once a green mes- 


senger lad of a puissant and eminently | 


solvent firm dawdled on his way and 
handed in a batch of securities too tate. The 
clerk, using the regular formula, said, 
“You've failed ’’-—-meaning, in this particu- 
lar instance: “ You've failed for today with 
that lot of securities; you're too late to get 
them under the wire.” 

But the lad, misunderstanding the 
phrase, thought his firm had met its finan- 
cial Waterloo, and he departed, his eyes 
bulging out of his head; and he confided to 
another messenger: ‘‘Gee! My firm’s 
failed!" The news ran like wildfire through 
the Street —‘“‘ Blank has failed!’"’ Needless 
to say, that puissant and highly solvent 
firm was sore as a boil. 


Rigid Entrance Examinations 


We come now to the rigid disciplinary 


measures of the exchange, whereby a mem- | 


ber adjudged guilty of violating the strict 
rules of conduct laid down in the constitu- 
tion which he signs may be suspended or 
expelled as the governors see fit. This gov- 


erning body of forty men, the flower of the | 


exchange, has wide and sweeping powers 
and its decisions are final and absolute. The 
guilty member may, indeed, appeal to the 
courts, but in any case he cannot be rein- 
stated, and the legal courts have not re- 
versed a decision of the exchange in forty 
years. Speaking upon this subject, the 
president of the exchange said to the writer: 

‘“* Applicants are admitted to membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange only after 
searching inquiry into their business rec- 
ords has been made and their moral as well 
as their financial solvency is assured. It is 
by no means enough that an applicant shall 
have adequate capital; he must also pos- 
sess those fundamental elements of charac- 
ter which are presupposed in our methods 
of doing business on the exchange floor 
without written contracts or agreements. 
Furthermore, he must submit himself and 
his business to the severe disciplinary code 
of the exchange. This code of regulations 
covering the way business must be trans- 


acted on the exchange is much more search- | 


ing and inclusive than even the common 
law. It is essentially a gentleman’s code of 


honor, rather than simply a set of formal | 


rules. Exchange members can be, and 


sometimes are, severely punished for of- | 


fenses of which no court would take cog- 
nizance. The governing authorities of the 
Stock Exchange have power to suspend or 
expel any member who transgresses what 
can fairly be considered just and equitable 
principles of trade. If a member, for exam- 
ple, falsifies his financial condition in a 
questionnaire; if he deals inequitably with 
a customer; if he evades, denies or breaks 
his agreements——out he goes!”’ 

And now let us take an actual Stock Ex- 
change trial in which a broker was tried, 
found guilty and expelled. A specialist was 
caught violating one of the rules, His 
offense, briefly, was this: He had a custom- 
er’s order to buy 500 shares of stock at a 
certain price. He bought the 500 at that 
price, but he reported only 300 shares 


EVENING 
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bought for his customer and kept the 200 
for his own account; that is, he traded for 
himself before finishing his customer’s 
transaction, thus using the customer’s or- 
der to obtain advantage for himself. To an 
outsider this may not seem such a heinous 
offense as to warrant financial beheading; 
but if such procedure were permitted it 
would turn the entire exchange into a veri- 
table palace of privilege, a Monte Carlo 
gambling hell in which customers’ orders 
would be used to kite or smash prices for 


| the enrichment of the brokers. Therefore, 





no violation is more harshly punished than 
this, which strikes a blow at the very heart 
of the principle of fair and equitable trad- 
ing. 

Minor infractions of rules are settled in 
subcommittees and do not come up for trial 
before the governing committee as a whole. 
But the specialist had committed a capi- 
tal offense, involving not only the public 
but the commercial honor of the entire 
exchange. In capital offenses like these, 
before charges are formulated, a most ex- 
haustive investigation is conducted by the 
business-conduct committee, so that when 
the business-conduct committee originally 
reports the charges to the governing com- 
mittee it is safe to say that every element of 
doubt in favor of the accused has been re- 
solved by the committee, and its report 
is indicative of the fact that it feels he is 
definitely guilty of the charges propounded. 
This was done in the case of the specialist. 
A copy of the charges was sent him and he 
was given ten days in which to reply in 
writing, after which he was sumnioned for 
trial before his associates and peers—the 
governing committee of forty men. 


An Ideal Trial 


These Stock Exchange trials take place 
in a large, austerely beautiful room, the 
walls of which are lined with portraits of 
former presidents—newspapermen call it 
“the Star Chamber” or “Mount Olym- 
pus.”” The governing committee of forty 
members sits in a semicircle, facing the ros- 
trum, where the president has his place, to- 
gether with a secretary of the exchange and 
astenographer. The atmosphere is sole™in, 
almost oppressive, for a man’s financial ex- 
istence is at stake. 

The accused, who has been waiting in 
the secretary’s room outside, is brought 
in and seated at the foot of the rostrum, 
facing the governors—his judges. He is 
not permitted to have a lawyer present, 
nor can the governing committee have its 
counsel there. No sensational legal bat- 
tles to enhance reputations; no jungles of 
technicalities and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments of red tape; no learned counsel leap- 
ing up every second to cry, “I object!” 
because the accused’s little feelings have 
been hurt; no dragging of red herrings across 
the trail; no appeal to maudlin sentimental- 
ity on behalf of aged mother or dying wife— 
nothing to obscure the clear, plain issue of 
straight dealing between man and man. 
What that member receives is the cold- 
blooded justice of the market place. 

It is often permitted the accused to have 
a partner sit with him in order to help him 
answer questions. The charges and specifi- 
cations against him are read, together with 
his reply, after which the chairman of the 
business-conduct committee, who is the 
prosecuting official, questions the accused 
and produces witnesses whom he examines 
and who may be cross-examined by the ac- 
cused. The accused is then permitted to 
produce witnesses for himself and these may 
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be cross-examined by the prosecuting offi- 
cial or by any member of the committee de- 
siring to ask questions. The procedure is 
very flexible—no lawyers being present — 
and every latitude is given the accused to 
defend l.imself or even to make a formal ad- 
dress, taking as much time as he desires. 

“But,” said a governor grimly, “in his 
defense that man has got to come clean! 
If he lies, equivocates or tries to color the 
facts, that also counts heavily against him 
when we vote. The spectacle of the accused 
arguing his own case for his financial life 
before his brother members, some of whom 
may be personal friends, is a very solemn 
one, and each member of the committee 
takes his duties and responsibilities with 
deep seriousness. It is a singularly tense 
and dramatic scene, in which sentiment 
plays absolutely no part.” 


Thumbs Down 


After the accused has finished his de- 
fense, he withdraws; debate follows and 
finally a vote is taken. By the constitution 
of the exchange, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for expulsion and a majority vote 
for suspension, depending on the character 
of the offense. This, it will be seen, is a 
harsher justice than that of a court of law, 
where one stubborn talesman may defeat 
justice by hanging a jury. Nor does the 
trial drag on for weeks; it is finished at one 
session. In the case of the specialist, the 
verdict was thumbs down; he was finan- 
cially executed by his peers and he went 
forth from that lofty chamber financially a 
dead man. Another member was expelled. 
He had falsified his questionnaire in order 
to conceal his financial weakness. Charges 
were preferred, the trial set, the committee 
convened, but the accused did not even ap- 
pear; he took the count lying down. Still 
another member some time ago, hearing he 
was to be tried, committed suicide. He 
could not face that cold-blooded tribunal 
of the market place. Tribunals like this, 
unhampered by legal technicalities or sen- 
timental hogwash, put the fear of God into 
frail human hearts. If aman is honest it is 
no hardship for him to act honestly; but 
if he has a yellow streak he will watch his 
step with a tribunal like that in the offing 
and his financial existence at stake. 

The machinery of the Stock Exchange is 
not perfect. Experts are tinkering at it all 
the time to render it still more efficient, sup- 
ple and swift. 

Take the detail of the ticker machine. 
A Stock Exchange employe invented it 
an Irishman named Callahan. Before that 
time the quotations were rushed around 
to the brokerage firms by fleet messengers 
called “deer.’’ Then the stock-ticker sys- 
tem was installed and the deer faded into 
history. But today, with the stupendous 
volume of business, even electricity lags 
behind. 

Mr. J. E. 
mist, said to the writer, 
creases at the present rate, I don’t know 
what on earth we'll do in 1930. We should 
have something twice as fast. Another Edi- 
son is needed here.”’ 

As it stands, the New York Stock Ex- 
change is a powerful and precise machine; 
it is a business instrument in the hands of 
the people; they may use it for their own 
advantage in wise investment, or they may 
cut themse'ves on its sharp edges and, by 
reckless speculation, bleed themselves 
white. The machine does not care. And 
that, too, is the grim justice of the market 
place. 


Meeker, the exchange econo- 
“If business in- 
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is a Statler policy I 





NE thing these hotels have 
- always meant to travelers is 
* “ better values—in rooms, in food, in serv- 
ice. in comfort. Just compare Statler values and prices 
with those of other first-class hotels. 

And then in service: You are promised complete 
satisfaction in every transaction, and every employee 
is under permanent orders to satisfy you when he is 
serving you—or, if he can’t do so, to get his superior 
on the job at once. 

The theory behind that practice is, of course, that 
every employee is to go to the limit 
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addition to the more 
elaborate dining-rooms 
which you expect in a 
first-class hotel. 

And in any and every case you get comfort, con- 
venience, all the advantages of the most modern 
construction and equipment. You get, in short, 





of his authority to please you; and if 
he fails to please you, he is to get 
someone who can and will—some- 
one with more authority. 


§ 


Another thing that counts with 
you is the completeness of these 
hotels’ facilities—the variety from 
which you may choose. Each of 


in New York. 


them has, for instance, a cafeteria 
or a lunch-counter (or both), in 








Boston's Hotel Statler 

is Building: 

A new Hotel Statler is 
under construction in the 
Park Square District of Bos- 
ton—to be opened late this 
year, with 1300 rooms, 1300 


Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. 
Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in New York. 
For two people, these rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland 
and St. Louis; $5 in Detroit; $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 


Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, 
and from $7 in New York. 


And remember that every room in these houses 
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more for your money. E 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


has its own private bath, circulating ice-water, and 
many other conveniences that are unusual—such as, 
for instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full- 
length mirror, the morning paper that is delivered to 
your room before you wake. 


Everything sold at the news stands—cigars, ciga- 
rettes, tobaccos, newspapers, etc.—is sold at prevailing 
street-store prices. You pay no more here than outside 
the hotel. 


The experienced traveler plans to be in a Statler over Sunday 
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world — with 2200 rooms, 
2200 baths. On 7th Ave., 32d 
to 33d Sts., directiy opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A po 





Adjoining the hotel will 
be the Statler Office Build- 
ing, with 200,000 sq. ft. of 
highly desirable office space. 
The two structures will oc- 
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her, left her standing alone and a trifle 
embarrassed. 

“‘Magnificent!”’ cried the elderly man. 
“My boy, I never saw anything like those 
passing shots! I went straight out and laid 
five hundred on you!”’ At that instant he 
let go the coat lapels. 

“Thank you,” said Lawrence Mead. 
“That proves you mean it.” 

He stepped back. He hadn’t touched 
her—of course he hadn’t touched her—yet 
she had a feeling that his arm about her 
had wafted her on. Also, he gave the effect 
of taking it for granted that his accoster 
had no more to say; he smiled back over his 
shoulder with a pleasant cordiality which 
drew all possible sting from his own abrupt- 
ness. 

A summer moon so rich that it dripped 
honey blanched the shaded electric lights. 
The very earth scents, night scents, blos- 
som scents seemed to have been blended 
with conscious art into a symphony of 
amorous perfume. The distant sea, spotted 
with the colored lights of anchored yachts, 
might have been a piece of formal garden- 
ing. Luxury, tempered and tasteful—how 
she loved it, Helen thought; the Puritan in 
her wondered if she might possibly love it 
too much. It wondered also—that remote, 
stilly corner of her nature—whither she was 
following the soft certain pace of the man 
towering by her side. It seemed to her, as 
they crossed the belt of leaf-spotted moon- 
light at the edge of the terrace, that she was 
setting out on an adventure—mysterious, 
glorious and perilous. 

But he was only seating her at the table 
under the overhang of a great bronze beech, 
where presently a footman would spy them 
and bring coffee. 

He spoke now, and she thought to won- 
der that they had said no word to each 
other since they rose from the dinner table. 

“Tf you’ll stand for it I think I’m going 
to talk to no one else but you tonight.” 

She must answer inconsequently, else 
she would say too much! 

“‘T suppose I shall have to send you home 
early. You have that important match 
tomorrow.” 

““Yes,”’ he said on the intake of a sigh, 
“T suppose so. That’s the nuisance of the 
game-—condition.”’ He went back abruptly 
to something which appeared to stick in 
his mind. ‘Don’t think, please, that I’m 
accustomed to air my ego as I’ve done to- 
night. And it may not seem to you like a 
very deep confidence—all this stuff about 
why I’m after the championship. But it 
has meant so much to me that I’ve never 
talked about it even to my closest pals. 
The improvement in my game is a mystery 
to them.” 

She had a moment of delicious panic. 
That passed in a flash, and an impulse akin 
to coquetry succeeded. She wanted to 
spring and dance in the moonlight like a 
leopardess. But the impulse found vent 
only in a speech which sounded to her own 
ears sober and matter-of-fact. 

“TI suppose that when you wake to- 
ir norrow you'll hate me.” 

“For what?” 

“For making you tell all this—if I did 
make you. At any rate, for being the 
listener to whom you've poured it all out.” 

“No,” he said, and now his voice in turn 
became uncertain; ‘‘no, it won’t be hate.” 

The mate from the deep forest had leaped 
out upon the leopardess as she danced. 
And of course she fled, where she would 
fain have stayed. When she spoke again 
she controlled her voice without effort. 

“Tell me about your tennis. What’s 
your best stroke?” 

“It won't be hate,” he repeated. 

“‘T hope it’s a smash,”’ she said. “‘Smash- 

ing seems so manly!” 

They both laughed at this, as though 
both understood the maneuvering behind 
the words. But the spell was momentarily 
broken. A moment ago, if he had taken 
her into his arms 





When he spoke again he, too, had sheered | 


off from the delightfully dangerous ground. 

“Give me more about yourself,” he said. 
“About the time in the West. Unless you 
don’t like to talk about it.’”’ 


“Oh, yes, I do like to talk about that,” | | 


she replied. ‘Not what took me there, but | 
the place and the people.” 
So she told of mountain and desert and 


glacier; of horses, bears and native Mexi- 
cans—a shameless monologue, she told | 
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herself afterward. Usually, even with her | 


familiars, she found it hard to express her 
deeper admirations. 
self; some inhibition was forever damming 


She knew that her- | 


her flow of thought. That dam had broken; | 


she spoke easily. Her eyes wandered from 
time to time to his strong irregular profile, 
outlined by the softly lighted windows of 
the salon. She would pull herself up with 
“That's enough of that,’”’ or “Let’s hear 
from you.”’ But he always answered, ‘Go 
on.”” And though she was talking ener- 
getically and vivaciously, she felt lapped 
in contentment. 

A peal of mellow bells sounded in the dis- 
tance, blended harmoniousiy with the 
music and the shuffle of dancing. She 


broke off in the middle of a sentence to say | 
hastily, “That’s the town chimes. Half- | 


past ten. Your time to go. 
“Yes,”’ he said. 
one of the French windows they parted. 


The world was looking on now. When he | | 
took her hand he only seemed to suggest | p 


by a reluctant unclasping that he would 
have liked to hold it longer. 


He rose and sighed. At | 


“Will you be at the match tomorrow?” 


he asked. 


“Here comes a dreadful confession that 
I've been withholding all the evening,” she | 
said. “I can’t! I’m visiting Mrs. Carring- | 
den, you know. The one flaw in her rich | 


nature is indifference to tennis. 
taking me tomorrow afternoon, as she has 


And she’s | 


every afternoon so far, to show me to some | 
friend of mother’s—this time an old, old | 


lady. It was arranged days ago. 
for that I'd go of course.” 


“At the Carringdens’! As you may have | 


suspected, I’m coming to see you.” 


The leopardess was leaping and dancing | 


in the moonlight again. This time she did 
not flee so far. 


Except | 


“As you may have suspected, I’m going | 
| 


to let you.” 
His soft laugh came happily. as he re- 


leased her hand and stepped back. And | 


then one of the men, seeing him disengaged | 


for the first time, thrust himself into the 
picture, accosted him. The orchestra 
stopped, ending the dance. Other men 
took hasty leave of their partners and 
crowded in. Helen shrank back to the 


embrasure of the French windows. Over | 


their shoulders he gave her one quick 
smile, which said, “I’m caught, you see.” 
She was conspicuous standing there gazing 
at him, and she didn’t care in the least. 
That was the strangest part of it all. She 
wanted the whole world to see her. 
Still - She turned, and having no other 


‘ port of call, started to find Mrs. Bantry. 


He had evidently found her first, made his 
good nights. For when she ventured to 


look for him again he was passing through | 
the great door to the hall. There, abruptly, | 
he stopped, swept the room with his eye. | 
With involuntary boldness she raised her | 


hand, A quick slight gesture answered her. 
He was gone. 


Helen flushed ever so slightly as she con- 
templated in the glass that geranium hat. 
All satin-and-velvet flowers, with the care- 
less sophisticated touch of Paris, it had 
smiled at her from a Fifth Avenue window. 
The rush and glitter of New York had 
brought a rebound from the tragedy so 
long expected; the hat seemed that morn- 
ing to harmonize with her mood. She had 
bought it on impulse; but a sense of its 
conspicuousness had inhibited her from 
wearing it as yet at Corning’s Neck. Now, 





Still hauling your tobacco 


about in a heavy tin? 





THERE'S NOTHING like a tin for keeping 
tobacco at home. It keeps it fresh and full- 
flavored, indefinitely! So, for home use, 
Granger is packed in a half-pound tin. . . a 
perfect humidor! 


But for carrying tobacco on your hip a 
tin is excess baggage. It’s too heavy. Too 
bulky. Too stiff... So, for the man who 
carries his tobacco, Granger is packed in a 
special “pouch” made of soft tea-foil. It’s 
light in weight and pliable, and rolls up 
smaller after each pipe-load. 


It’s a money-saver, too. . . for by cutting 
out the expensive tin, it’s possible to sell 
Granger at ten cents. Rich old Burley, the 
finest pipe tobacco grown. Mellowed by 
the Wellman Method. . . and cut in large, 
slow-burning flakes. Cool. .. mild. .. mellow! 


Granger Rough Cut is as fine a pipe 
tobacco as any man could ask for... and, 
thanks to the inexpensive foil-package, its 
price is as extraordinary as the tobacco itself. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half pound vac 

uum tin 1s realty 
cents, the foil pouc h 
package ten cents 
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Wrren 
and stains without irritation to the skin; 
softens and whitens it too. 


oe 


are enthusiastic about 


Wurre Wrren; many jobbers, 


write us and we'll see that you are | 
















HITE WITCH cleans ‘the skin like 
magic! But it’s the safe, practical 
magic of modern science 
This new, fine white powder Wurtt 


quickly washes off dirt, grease 


Leaves a fresh, 
clean feel that is most delightful 
Wurre Wrrcn deodorizes banishes 
all trace of perspiration, tobacco stains 
and odor. 


Softens Hard Water Wurre Wirca 
lathers freely in hot or cold water. 
Thousands of purifying bubbles give 
quick, thorough cleansing after active 
work or play. Wonderfully fine for 
regular use instead of soap 

on face, hands and in the bath. 


at home or in business, marvel 
at the softness and whiteness of the 
skin after using Warre Wircn. They 
also find that it washes off cold cream 
and makeup easily and completely 


Women, 


Doctors, dentists and nurses, who must 
wash their hands many times a day, 
find Wurre Wircn wonderfully con- 
venient and a great relief to the skin, 
often made over-sensitive by chemicals 
and germicides. 


Wurre Wren is most satisfactory for 
every member of the family . . . the 
handy screw-top can is economical and 
Sanitary. 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake” 


Wurre Wrren is already on sale at 
many of the better drug, department 
and general stores. If you cannot 
get it at your dealers’ send us his 
name and isc. for a full size can 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Makers of the famous Sunset Dyes 
Dept. 8, MOUNT VERNON,N. Y. 
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| fool of yourself, 


| going to the tournament together. 
mind; 











EVENING POST 


dressing for the tennis tournament, she had 
chosen it without an instant’s hesitation. 
The leopardess was springing and leaping 
again. 

For luck had played with her desires. A 
sudden crisis in the affairs of her most irri- 
tating charity was calling Mrs. Carringden 
away for the afternoon. She had broken 
the news at breakfast and had invited 
Helen to go along. But she did it so per- 
functorily as to suggest that she welcomed 
refusal. 

On the heels of that refusal, she re- 
marked, “If you're at all interested in lawn 
tennis, there are my club seats to the tour- 
nament in my desk—the secretary will get 
them for you.” 

The Carringden state car had no sooner 
slipped out of the driveway than Helen 
flew to her toilet. She was going to see the 
match after all, and she was going alone! 


| She could keep on with the rosy daydream. 


She had lain awake until dawn, staring into 
the darkness with wide, soft eyes. She had 
waked in a warm ecstasy. She rose now into 
a heaven still higher. Solitary in a crowd— 
watching him. This seemed a delight more 
delicious, because more evanescent and deli- 
cate, than even his actual presence. 

As she backed out of the garage that 
roadster which Mrs. Carringden had set 
aside for her personal use during the visit, 
Helen had a moment of waking. 

“Comstock girl, you’re making a little 
" she said aloud. But be- 
fore she curved out of the main drive her 
eyes were soft again. 

In that condition of gentle, purposeless 
ecstasy, she entered the inclosure and 
joined the spectators pouring from the side 
courts to the climactic three-o’clock match. 
The separate files of the crowd ran together 
at the gate as though into a funnel; she 
found herself in a jam of smart, soft- 
spoken but gently insistent humanity. She 
was dreaming again—the sound of his name 
woke her. People were talking across her. 
A woman, caught in the press just before 
her, was calling over her own shoulder to 
the man behind speculations concerning 
the match. Voices at right and left took 
up the discussion. They were all Mead par- 


| tisans evidently. She realized now that in 
| her abstraction she had let herself become 


entangled with a familiar party of strangers 
Never 
once past the gate she would disen- 
tangle herself. Meantime the repetitions 
of his name, shot back and forth in these 
soft decisive accents, were like drops of wine. 

They had passed the gate. A door just to 
the right had opened; Lawrence Mead, all 
in white, emerged. The quick glance of her 
eye, herald to a wave of warm emotion, 
caught the legend “ Players’ Quarters”’ over 
that door. He was starting for the courts; 
he was looking for an opening in the press. 
But the crowd had paused; all heads 
turned in his direction, all eyes watched him 
with furtive glances, all lips wore smiles of 
unconscious admiration. These strangers 
with whom she had found herself entangled 
seemed to know him. As by common im- 
pulse, they surged forward, carrying her 
along. She must speak to him! Shyness 
came over her in a flood. 

The woman first in line was pouring felic- 


| itations, happy prophecies, good wishes. 
| He took her hand, passed her along as 


rapidly and expertly as an experienced 
politician. 
“How do you do—thank you!” he said. 


| On the surface, his manner was cordial, as 


though by habit; behind that—somehow 
hollow! A man next. The same deft hand- 
shake; the same deft business of passing an 
inconsequential and slightly annoying per- 
son along. Helen came next in line. Evi- 
dently he had not as yet seen her. She 
knew what was going to happen. His eyes 
would begin to glisten; his smile would 
light the little candles at points of his 
countenance, their hands would touch 
again —— 

He had her hand. He clasped it just 
once, lightly, perfunctorily, then dropped 
it. His gaze swept across her eyes, but his 
expression did not change. “‘How do you 
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do—thank you!” he said, although she had 
said nothing at all. He seemed to nudge 
her on; he held out his hand to the next in 
line. 

She went on because she must, and be- 
cause she felt that if she turned back she 
would make some kind of scene. The usher 
found her seat. She dropped into it like a 
half-empty sack. He did not know her! 

“I’ve never said this to anyone be- 
fore ——” 

Last night—that—and today he had for- 
gotten her utterly, completely. 

“No, it won’t be hate ——” 

Last night, the glance which gave mean- 
ing to the phrase, and today that imper- 
sonal scrutiny which put her with a million 
others who admired the coming champion. 

What a fool she had been for the last 
twenty hours! What a fool! 

The bursts of applause, the excited babble 
between, died out as suddenly as when a 
hand mutes the strings of a violin. The 
silence pulled Helen momentarily out of 
herself. The referee was announcing some- 
thing. They were beginning play. The 
champion stood with his back toward her, 
in the nearest court. He was about to serve. 
Lawrence Mead, across the net, crouched 
from the waist, swishing his racket nerv- 
ously. The champion coiled his long 
frame, uncoiled. Lawrence Mead struck 
furiously, turned on his toe like a Russian 
dancer; the ball, untouched, burrowed into 
the back net. 

“Aced him!" exclaimed a dozen voices. 
There followed a flutter of handclapping, 
politely muted as though the applauders, 
while approving the winner, wished to 
spare the feelings of the loser. Helen found 
herself controlling an impulse to exclaim 
“Good!” and hating herself to think that 
she cared enough to compliment him with 
her spite. She wanted to rise and go. But 
that would make her conspicuous. The 
people she passed would read it on her face. 
The very geranium hat —— 

What a fool she had made of herself! 
The first man who paid her any attention 
as little raw girls do at sixteen! That was 
how men acted in this world of wealth and 
indifference to which she was going back. 
They all had a line. His was sweet serious- 
ness and confidences. “I’ve never told this 
to anyone before He said that prob- 
ably to a different woman every night. 
His slow smile—he was laughing in his 
sleeve at the way she gobbled it up. Her 
waking dream last night ——- Oh, what a 
fool! 

They were changing courts now. She 
wouldn’t pay him the compliment of turn- 
ing her eyes away from him. With what 
easy languor he walked! She must stop 
twisting the finger of that glove. The 
woman at her right had seen it, was staring 
at her furtively. 

A cheer from the crowd broke through 
her misery. Something had happened. 
Apparently the champion had just served. 
He was serving again. The ball traveled 
too swiftly for her untrained eyes to follow, 
until it broke from the ground, swerving 
almost at right angles. Mead met it with 
a full sweep. The champion was already 
racing toward his backhand corner. Though 
he stretched at the end of his swing until 
he seemed to lie on the ground, the ball 
leaped beyond reach of his racket. 

Evidently those voices just behind her 
which had been breaking dimly into her 
black meditations belonged to followers 
and experts of tennis. Now, out of the 
applause, she heard, ‘ Magnificent! Some- 
one’s handling that service at last!” 

Misery, like any other pain, goes by 
waves. There succeeded a few minutes 
when Helen could look on with quiet im- 
personality; the only calm _ spectator. 
Mead was playing like a man inspired; 
like a tiger or a thunderbolt or any other 
comparison you wish for speed, certainty 
and power. The champion, worried, was 
crowding the net; Mead was passing him. 
Again and again the contender’s drives 
flew so accurately that they whipped up 
white dust on the sidelines, so powerfully 
(Continued on Page 209) 
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knows socks. She knows hosiery values. 
She wears Rollins Runstop stockings her- 
self, and she always buys Rollins for me 
and for the chilcren. 



























*If your dealer hasn't this “best dollar 
silk sock,” tear off a corner of this page. ' 
Send it to us with as many dollars as you j 
want pairs of socks. We'll mail them. 
Don’t forget to state size and color, 


| know Rollins socks, too, because I wear 
them. For fit and feel and looks, you can’t 
beat them. My wife gets me Rollins 
heavy, pure silk socks for a dollar* a pair 

several pairs at a time. She says a fresh 
pair every day is more economical—then 
the laundry and myself have a deuce of a 
time trying to wear them out. They're 
whiskerless, too—and there are no loose 
threads or blotches to show through at 
the ankle. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
that Helen could hear, in the silence before 
applause began, the vicious slap of the ball 
on the grass. The champion changed his 
tactics, tried to make it a driving duel. 
Mead, refusing the challenge, flashed to the 
net, volleying even from midcourt as he 
advanced, playing each ball for a kill. 

“Is he beyond his form today, or is he a 
new Mead?” came from the expert group 
behind her. Then, as the champion flashed 
a fast accurate return of service, Mead, 
darting on the ball with the rush and turn 
of a greyhound on a hare, dropped over the 
net a shot which did not seem to rebound 
at all, but to bore into the ground twenty 
feet before the outrush of the champion. 
Prolonged applause; people rising in their 
seats; Helen’s eye caught the marker at 
work on the score board. Mead, 6; the 
champion, 3—he had won the first set, and 
won it easily. 

They were changing places; he was 
starting service in the court nearest to her 
seat. As he stepped into place on the line 
she caught a passing glimpse of his profile. 
And misery, heralded by memory, entered 
again. So his profile 'ooked last night 
when —— 

“T’ve never said this to anyone be- 
fore - * 

“No, it won’t be hate —— 

On what a slender gossamer thread she 
had hung her hopes and dreams! What 
had she been hoping for anyway? Of that, 
she blushed to think. 

Why not go back to the San Juan? These 
long years had unfitted her for the kind of 
world in which she had expected to live 
and to be happy. That was what she would 
do—go back to the San Juan. She would 
take the little place where Bobby had Jived 
and died, and make it into a real ranch. 
There she, too, would live and die. The rich, 
eccentric Miss Comstock of the San Juan. 
There was morbid pleasure in the thought; 
she spun it out into fantastic details. That 
woman had stared at her again. She had 
twisted the finger of her glove until it had 
split. To cover her confusion, she looked 
away. The score board caught her eye. 
That accounted for the prolonged applause 
which had been giving her such remote 
irritation. Second set, and Mead led four 
games to one. She shook herself out of her 
black vision, forced herself to watch. Mead 
was serving; he was crowding the net again, 
was swooping on the champion’s returns 
as she had seen a hawk swoop on a spar- 
row. Mead led, 5~1. 

Was hers, after all, just the case of a 
woman with a belated case of little-girl 
silliness, falling at the feet of the first pre- 
sentable man who paid her any attention? 
Possibly not. There was something in the 
look and move of him, something in that 
grave yet illuminated smile. Well, it was 
all the same now. Better if it could go 
down in the book of memory as the mere 
fancy of a night. What was excit- 
ing the crowd so? She glanced at the score 
board. The second set was finished. Law- 
rence Mead had taken it, 6-1. 

How cowardly, to think of going away! 
After all, no one knew. She'd made a fool 
of herself secretly, at any rate. Or had she 
been so secret? Helen felt her cheeks go 
hot. Last night at Mrs. Bantry’s he had 
monopolized her. Everyone in that fin- 
ished cynical company must have noticed. 
And while she was running on so, wanting 
the whole world to see that she was falling 
in love with Lawrence Mead-—yes, love, 
that was the word—those people had been 
laughing in their sleeves. Well, she’d go 

on. But she’d be as cynical as the rest. 

There came a buzz, quite different from 
the applause which had punctuated the 
earlier sets. She looked up in time to see a 
ball driven apparently from Mead’s racket, 
lob weakly through the air and bounce 
faintly against the net. The champion was 
serving, his back toward her. He shifted to 
the left base line, wound up, served again. 
The ball struck just inside of the center 
line. It was as though Mead did not per- 
ceive its coming until it had passed him. 
Then he made a little dab with his racket, 


” 








futile and almost comic. 
ing at the ball, but into the air, one would 
have said at the stands. The champion, 
trying too hard, sent over a fault, and 
served his second ball with unwonted soft- 
ness. It was almost upon Mead when he 
seemed to gather himself together, to swing 
wildly. The drive darted three feet out of 
court. Next, a service ace. Mead, drop- 
ping his gaze suddenly from the air, skipped 
toward this one, but on leaden feet. They 
changed courts. And Mead began his 
service with a double fault. 

“‘He’s blown up! I was afraid he couldn’t 
hold that pace,” floated in a disappointed 
voice from the group behind her. 

“Or the champ has turned on the steam. 
He’s done that before,” came the response. 

Mead lost that game, too, at love. He 
made only one point in the next. Was he 
going to collapse? Helen was watching 
the play now. For a moment she had 
toward this fading man an access of moth- 
erly tenderness, which she drowned delib- 
erately in bitterness. Then, in the fourth 
game, he flashed again the same power, 
the same superagility, the same accurate 
sniping at the lines. It went to deuce; he 
won it with a burst of driving and volley- 
ing that swept the champion off his feet. 
But in the fifth the frenzy seemed again 
to have gone out of him. Though he re- 
turned the champion’s service, he seemed 
to do it mechanically, without foresight or 
judgment. 

“He’s gone, I’m afraid,” came from the 
experts behind her. The. crowd, evenly 
divided in sympathies, was applauding the 


champion’s placements as loudly as they | 


had applauded Mead’s. But through it all 
ran a staccato murmur of wonder. The 
champion, like a true master, pressed his 
advantage, threw in everything he had of 
speed, skill and cunning. The set ended 
6-1 in his favor. 

The crowd cheered and rose. Was it 
over? No, merely the rest period after the 
third set. 
stands scintillated with the movement of 
brilliant summer gowns, smart summer 
hats, white flannels, discreetly gesticulat- 
ing bare arms. Down the passageway 
between the stands and the courts drifted 
the restless spirits among the crowd, wav- 
ing greeting to acquaintances above. Helen 
could go now without making herself con- 
spicuous. She had, in fact, risen, when con- 
versation from the group behind her 
dropped her back into her seat. 

‘‘Mead’s afraid of cooling off, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Why?” 

“He hasn’t left the field. There he 
stands—over there by the entrance.” 

She looked, and there he did stand. She 
would have to pass him. That, of all things, 
she did not want. If he remembered her 
now, spoke to her after forgetting her face 
totally, he would only pile on her spirit 
another humiliation. 
that this thing must drag itself out. 

“Miss Comstock?”’ She started and 
glanced up. One of the little white- 
trousered ball boys was holding out a 
note—a folded sheet addressed to her in a 
strange hand. Worse and worse. Someone 
had recognized her; some old friend of 
the family probably. She would have to 
talk. 


Helen: I've done an awful thing —this 
is how—I told you that I’m trying to con- 
centrate on the game. I work a system. 
I begin half an hour before the match 
seeing nothing, thinking of nsthing but the 
game. After I go into myself that way, 
faces are only blurs. A lot of people spoke 
to me when I came out of the dugout today. 


He wasn’t look- | 


People began to circulate; the | 
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Fate had decided | 





I think I shook hands with them. I | 
couldn’t understand why all through the | 


first two sets a red hat—ail geraniums 

came into my mind. In the third set I got 
the answer and it knocked me flat—you 
must have wondered at the dub I made of 
myself. The face was your face, and I'd 
practically cut you dead. If you don’t 
understand, I don’t know what to say. 
I’ve got a grip on myself now and I’m 





















The ideal Easter gift for a 
little child, 


O GIFT for Easter is so lovely 

as a little song bird — the 

symbol among ancient peoples for 
the immortality of the soul. 

There is a legend that after all 
the practical, useful things in the 
world were created, God saw that 
man was not happy enough. So he 
took the shining beauty of a golden 
flower, the loving heart of a little 
child, and the heavenly sweetness 
of an angel’s song—and made the 
little canary to live in the homes of 
men to remind them that life is 
more beautiful than we have ever 
dared dream it is. 

The ideal gift 
for Easter 
For the invalid, the 
little child, for the 


man or woman who is 
apt to be a bit lonely, 





f little song there is no gift like a 
bird —the canary, It is the least 
ymbol ¢ , j 7 
tymbol @f te troublesome of all 
mortality 


pets to care for, espe 
cially if you house it in one of the 
new Hendryx Bird Homes. 


Buy a Hendryx Home for the 
bird you give for Easter 


Bird homes have changed to keep 
pace with the new decorative and 
Sanitary ideas In our own homes. 


Hendryx cages finished in Du 

Pont Duco are carried in stock 
in the following shades: Old 
Ivory, Etruscan Bronze, Pom 
peian Green, Naxis Green, 
Persian Silver, Ebony and 
Gold. Other shades can be pre 

cured on special order. 


hor Easter 
Give a Living Lird 


—the oldest symbol of immortality 


Lovely Pyralin homes, tn green and 
ivory, orange and black, or lovely 
pastel tints, bring a note of distinc 
tive color into every room. Duco 
finished homes 
also come in at- 
tractive color- 
ings, and are 
quite inexpen- 
sive. 

You can buy a 
Hendryx Bird 


Home 
anywhere 





To remind us that life 
is beautiful, 

Almost all bird 

stores, house furnishing, hardware 
or department stores, seed stores 
and florists sell Hendryx bird 
homes. Look for the name Hendryx 
on the bird homes you buy, for more 
than half a century it has been the 
stamp that has distinguished the 
best bird homes. They are priced 
from $2.00 to $150.00, stands from 
$2.50 to $25.00. 





In the Bird Store 


It was late afternoon of the day before Easter. 


“Dear me, dear me,” chirped the Littlest 
Bird, “I’ve practiced my Easter music ove: 
and over until I can take those high notes 


fine. I do hope that someone comes and 

takes me home with them, so I can have a 
' : ” 

good Easter morning audience. 


“And I hope,” said the Wise Old Bird, 
“that whoever takes me will remember to 
get me one of those pretty new Hendryx 
bird homes in the lovely Easter colors, Even 
a bird sings better when he is proud of the 
house he js living in.” 


PEG UG PAT OFF 


FENDRY 


Since 1869 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn., for a compli- 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, “The Feathered Philosopher,” 
and what he caught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 
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What It Is. How It is Caused. 
And How to Overcome this 
Costly Evil of Home Heating 





A smoking lamp chimney is 
atused by insufficient air at 
the point of combustion — 
too much kerosene for the 
amount of atr available 





Any garage man wil tell 


vou that k smoke from 
the exhaust indicates © too 
rich @& mixture” — not 


enough air for the amount 
of gasoline injected by the 


carburetor 





A smoking chimney means 
: "hoked’ fire in the fier 
nace Complete combus 
tion of smoke and gases is 
impossible without suffi 


tent oxygen 
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MOKE is fuel—unburned and utterly 

wasted. The smoke that comes belch- 

ing forth from your chimney during 
each day of winter is as much an actual, 
tangible part of your coal pile as are the 
lumps of Fuel themselves. 


Lack of oxygen in your furnace steals fuel 
dollars from you every minute that the 
furnace burns. It chokes and stifles thou- 
sands of heat units and whisks them up 
your chimney before they have a chance 
to burn and release their heat. 


You can now completely eliminate this 
tremendously costly fuel waste by install- 
ing the furnace that burns its own smoke. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


A SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace offers you the truly sensi- 
ble solution to the problem of low-cost, smoke-free home 
heating. By means of the famous patented air jet device, 
this most modern of furnaces burns practically every com- 
bustible particle of your fuel, getting full value from it 
and supplying clean, pure, healthful heat in abundance. 


In the SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace you can burn the 
cheapest of soft coal—smokelessly! The fumes and gases 
that ordinarily’go up the chimney are caught—and actu- 
ally burned—in a secondary combustion chamber before 
reaching the flue. Ina year’s time a SUPER-SMOKELESS 
will save you many dollars—and in addition give you the 
most satisfactory heating service you have ever enjoyed. 


Write for Complete 
Details 


Let us send you the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Furnace Book, which 
tells the whole absorbing story of 
this wonderful furnace. Let us tell 
you the name of the nearest SUPER- 
SMOKELESS dealer and arrange for 
an actual firing demonstration. No 
obligation on your part. Write 
today for complete information. 


| UTICA HEATER CO. 
| “Pioneers in Smokel. i 
UTICA, NEW vost 





Makers, for 45 years, of SUPaason Fur- 
naces and other high- ~~] heating ating exale- 
ment; Ori t 
Imperial SUPERSMORKELESS ESS Boilers 
which are burning soft coal SMOKELESS- 
LY ine nds of apartments, residences, 
banks, schools, churches and commercial, 
industrial and public buildings through- 
out the country. 
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going to win the next set. I’ve spotted 
your hat in the stands. If you understand, 
take it off for a moment. I want you to 
go back to town with me in my sedan. If 
| you'll do that, take it off twice. 
LAWRENCE MEAD. 


P.S. In the sedan, I’m going to ask you 
to marry me. 


Helen looked across the field. Though 
the champion and his retinue were cross- 
ing to the court, Lawrence Mead still stood 


the Alaskan coast and islands are some- 
what restricted to a seasonal diet. Upon 
coming from the dens in the early spring 
they dig up the tender asparaguslike shoots 
of the skunk cabbage in the first patches 
that are freed of snow, perhaps a few other 
roots and sprouting plants. When the first 
grass appears they seek it eagerly and ap- 
parently lose their appetite for skunk cab- 
bage shoots. For two months I searched 
diligently for some evidence that bears ate 
the skunk cabbage after grass appears and 
failed to find a single instance of it, though 
on Kodiak, Chichagof and Baranof islands 
and the mainland I found many a patch of 
tender shoots that had been literally tram- 
pled flat by bears; but they eat tons of green 
grass. A dozen times I watched them graz- 
ing as eagerly as a cow might crop the first 
green blades when thrown out on pasture in 
the spring. For several months they live 
practically upon a straight grass diet, sup- 
plemented by mushrooms, strawber' es, and 
so on, their meat ration consisting of ground 
squirrels, mice and other small creatures. 
Then, late in the summer, the salmon come 
in from the sea in untold millions, strug- 
gling up the fresh-water streams to spawn; 
and the bears resort to the fish creeks to 
feast upon them, subsisting on a fish diet 
throughout the two months or so of the 
salmon run. This over, the berries have 
ripened in unbelievable profusion—cran- 
berries, blueberries, elderberries, moss ber- 
ries and a host of others—and the bears 
quit the fish creeks and go on a berry spree. 
It seems that they have become gorged to 
repletion with fish, for once they quit the 
creeks for the berry patches they seldom 
return, even though the last of the salmon 
still afford an easy living. Late in the fall, 
on the Kenai Peninsula, I put in some forty 
days in the Lake Tustumena country at the 
head of the Kasilof River. The bears, both 
the blacks and the browns, had been fol- 
lowing the lake shore and the fish creeks by 
hundreds and were still so occupied. A few 
days later, as if at a given signal, they quit 
them. The salmon season was closed as far 
as bears were concerned. I camped alone 
for almost two weeks on a creek that was 
simply cluttered with fresh bear tracks, but 
the bears had gone. Not one crossed that 
creek within four miles of camp in two 
weeks. But I did see them out in the hills 
eating berries. 


A Bay,a Bear and Many Birds 


My stay in the islands was during the 
period of grass diet, so it was in the grass- 
grown edge of the tide flats that we sought 
for bears. We emerged from the forest at a 
point where the natives had constructed a 
bear lookout by the simple process of tak- 
ing shelter within the edge of a timbered 
point and cutting loopholes through the 
wall of brush that fringed it. A mile or 
more beyond this point we sat down and 
scanned the timber’s edge for bears. Fifty 
or more Canada geese fed close at hand, 
perhaps half of them in mated pairs. As 
dusk approached, these mated ones winged 
their clamorous way to their scattered nest- 
| ing grounds high up on the timbered slopes 
of the hills. Just prior to dark a bear left 
the timber and moved into the grassy flat, 
crossing it in our direction. The wind was 
right and it would have been a simple mat- 
ter to bag him, but he was not of sufficient 
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A March 27,1926 


by the entrance, watching. She took off 


her hat. 

A lingering impulse of coquetry made 
her pause for a moment before she re- 
placed it and took it off again. 

Now she wanted to hide her face. She 
looked down at her lap, where the note lay 
open. 

The postscript caught her eye. 

“In the sedan, I’m going to ask you to 
marry me.” 

A third time, she took off her hat. 


BAYS, BIRDS AND BEARS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


size to appeal to me, and Crouch also de- 
cided to pass him up, so we returned to the 
boat, leaving him unmolested. 

Another day’s run brought us to the head 
of Mud Bay, and we anchored behind a sand 
spit that left us stranded a* low tide. Ducks, 
geese and shore birds repaired to the spit 
in great numbers. Not less than two hun- 
dred geese were using the flats of Mud 
Bay. I was anxious to find and photo- 
graph the nest of a Canada goose, and we 
marked down the sight of several pairs that 
winged their way into the timber, then en- 
gaged in a diligent search. Swan almost 
stepped on a nesting goose and later led 
Crouch and me to the cleverly concealed, 
down-lined nest containing six huge eggs. 
It was within a few feet of a tiny pond in 
the timber. 


A Gentleman With Fixed Habits 


Bear signs were not abundant, although 
perhaps half a dozen bears had been feed- 
ing on the tide flats within the past two 
weeks. I located one bear of fair size bed- 
ded in the snow above the tree line. Deer 
were particularly abundant, in spite of the 
fact that the deer herds had suffered a 
severe toll during the preceding winter. We 
found at least twenty winterkills on the 
various islands. I watched the deer through 
my glasses as they came from the timber in 
the early evenings, and on the second day a 
doe followed by twin fawns fed near the 
boaf. They were tiny creatures of less than 
the weight and dimensions of a jack rab- 
bit. The actions of another doe led me to 
believe that she had cached her fawn on a 
high mound covered with rank grass, so I 
repaired to the spot and made a search, the 
anxious mother watching me from a little 
distance. Swan joined me, but after half an 
hour we were about to give it up, when 
Swan discovered the tiny spotted animal 
curled up between his feet in the grass. 
After clearing away a bit of grass and pho- 
tographing him, I lifted the infant from his 
retreat. He was eagerly friendly, rubbing 
his muzzle about my face, and when I put 
him down once more he trotted along be- 
hind us, quite willing to follow where we led. 

Idaho Inlet, also on Chichagof Island, 
was our next point of destination; a nar- 
row steep-walled gorge that thrust back 
fifteen miles or more into the hills. The 
first night we saw a bear of rather large 
size high in the snow and heading for the 
bottom some miles up the river. We en- 
deavored to reach the spot, but swamps, 
alder thickets and a dense growth of the 
troublesome devil’s-club were mixed with 
windfall jams of massive trunks, rendering 
travel a slow and difficult process, so we 
gave it up an hour before dark, having 
covered less than half the distance. Twice 
again on other occasions we saw the big 
fellow. This bear has a well-defined trail 
that he travels at intervals, stepping al- 
ways in the same prints until these spots 
have been pressed six or eight inches below 
the surface. On a subsequent visit to Idaho 
Inlet, Swan and I were angling across a tide 
flat when the big bear appeared suddenly 
outside the alders at the spot where his 
trail comes down from the heights. He 
swayed along for sore thirty yards and 
took to the brush once more. I was sud- 
denly confident that he was on one of his 

(Continued on Page 213) 

















DUNWOODIE~a rugged spring 
model, of rich pliant calf, in the new 
“amber” and “rum” shades (black, too, 
of course). Eyelets of brass, full harness 
stitching, and our new Tapsole con- 
struction doubled! Priced at seven to 
eight-fifty, depending on your prefer- 
ence in leather. 


WE Have teady a little book showing 
the trend of style in shoes for spring. 
We'll mail you a copy at once, if you 
like—or you will find it, together with 
the fresh styles themselves, at any one 
of 4,500 men’s shops where Bostonians 
are displayed . . .. mail your personal 
card to: 


“ BEAUFORT AT COMMONWEALTH” 
Whitman, Massachusetts 
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five cent pencil 
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Finished in 
pastel blue 
enamel and 
tipped with 
a blue eraser 
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i gr | tf You have always wanted satisfaction in a five cent pencil. 

LY Ye You will find it in the Wallace Motif—the new leader of the 
famous line of Wallace pencils. ‘ 
The Wallace Motif is designed and built to give a new 
writing satisfaction in the home, school and office. The 
lead is smocth-going, free from grit and remarkably free 
from annoying breaks. There are five degrees to choose 
from. 


What was needed in the way of experience, materials and 
quality have been put into,the Wallace Motif to make it a 
really fine 5¢ pencil. It is smoother over the paper, faster 
in the hand and decidedly longer lived. 


Excelle he School , : 
ss sat cam You can buy them singly from your dealer, but the metal 


box holding a dozen is the most satisfactory way to keep 
them close at hand in the home, school and office. Try a 


Wallace Motif today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a Wallace 
Motif upon receipt of 5¢. Why not try a dozen box, 60¢ postpaid. 


WALLACE PENCILS | 


Made by WALLACE PENCIL COMPANY, ST. Louis, U. S. A. 


—~ lf 


&xcellent for the Office 


Wallace was the first American manu- 
facturer to conceive the idea of a metal 
box for pencils. The Wallace Motif is 
convenientiy packed one dozen in a 
beautifully colored Hithographed metal 
box and sealed with the Wallace Quality 
Seal, You'll find it the most satisfactory 
way to buy fer the home, school and 
office. 
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you to try the Wallace Motif. You'll be sur- 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
periodical rounds and would hold to his 
regular beat, in which case he would cross 
a hundred-yard opening from one point of 
timber to the next some three-quarters cf a 
mile upcountry. We headed for it with all 
possible haste. I handed my coat, hat and 
glasses to Swan and held on; but running 
through rank grass and oozing mud in hip 
boots is a task for one whose muscles and 
wind are in better shape than were mine at 
the time, and I was soon worn down to a 
fast walk punctuated by shert spurts of 
trotting. 

Reaching the fringe of alders along the 
stream where it broke from the timber, I 
worked through them and took to the water, 
fording on a shallow bar and following 
round a bend, still in the water to avoid 
the heavy brush, and finally thrust my 
head above the bank within easy range of 
the open crossing. Just outside the alders, 
exactly where I had expected him to emerge, 
stood a bear with only its back visible 
above the grass. I raised my gun, but my 
lungs were still laboring from my recent 
exertions and I knew that it would be im- 
possible to shoot until they had steadied. 
The bear was grazing on the grass meadow, 
and after a minute or two he moved onto a 
slight rise of ground that threw his whole 
body into view, and I exclaimed testily in 
disappointment, for he was of ordinary size 
and I would not have given a thin dime for 
his pelt. 

While wondering how we had both mis- 
taken him for the big bear of Idaho Inlet, 
he suddenly whirled and made for the 
brush in desperate haste. This move was 
somewhat mystifying, for I had the wind 
on him, which is 90 per cent of the game in 
hunting bear. I stepped into the open, 
then dropped flat in the grass as a belated 
idea occurred to me—that this bear, even 
though sighted at the exact spot where the 
big bear was expected to emerge, was a 
different animal and that his stampede for 
cover had been occasioned by the appreach 
of the big fellow immediately behind him. 
This surmise proved correct. The old one 
had held to his regular beat, placing his 
great feet exactly in his former prints, and 
had been standing just within the shelter 
of the brush for a last survey before cross- 
ing, when the sight of me strolling across 
his intended route caused him to change 
destinations. A bit of thoughtlessness had 
cost me a nice pelt. This bear was the larg- 
est of all those we saw during a month’s 
cruise of Southeastern Alaska. 


Port of Missing Men 


The discovery of Alaska is credited to 
Bering, but the first actual landing of the 
white man was effected by Chirikov on 
Chichagof Island, July 18, 1741, two days 
prior to the date that Bering sent a boat 
ashore near Cape St. Elias. Bering left 
Okho, on the Siberian coast, as commander 
of a two-vessel expedition, but became 
separated from Chirikov, in command of 
the second ship. Chirikov’s course took 
him to the south of Bering’s route, and on 
the date mentioned he sent a boat ashore 
on Chichagof Island. The men landed and 
disappeared within the edye of the forest, 
never to emerge again. After waiting six 
days for their return, Chirikov sent asecond 
boat ashore and its occupants disappeared 
as mysteriously as had those that manned 
the first. Two big war canoes filled with 
natives appeared on the following day, but 
held their distance. The disappearance of 
these two boatloads of men has ever re- 
mained a profound mystery. The Russians 
speedily came in fair numbers to reap a 
rich harvest of gold and furs from these 
newly discovered shores, and for upward 
of a hundred years, in constant contact 
with the natives of Chichagof Island, they 
endeavored to learn the fate of the first 
landing parties. Not one ray of light was 
ever forthcoming on the subject, a unique 
instance in the annals of the white man’s 
relations with the natives. There are but 
two surmises open: that the men, wearied 
by the brutal discipline of the ship, were 


welcomed by friendly natives and elected 
to settle among them, and that the Indians, 
valuing them, forever refused to divulge the 
matter to subsequent Russian authorities; 
or that they were instantly and silently 
slain as the forest walls closed about them 
and the natives forever held their peace in 
the face of a century of inquiry. The history 
of Russian Alaska is fascinating in every 
detail, far more so than that of the sub- 
sequent gold rushes. 

Awaiting the cessation of a sizable biow, 
we ran across the strait to the mainland 
and into Glacier Bay. Live glaciers head 
the various arms of this body of water, 
discharging their frozen freight of ages past 
into the sea, and the bay was full of floating 
bergs. Some miles inside the mouth are 
two rocky isles, great rookeries for sea 
birds, and thousands sat upon their nests 
and peered at us, while other thousands 
wheeled overhead or clustered atop the 
near-by bergs. We ran into a sheltered 
nook for the night. Here the shore was lit- 
tered with the tracks of black bears, and 
though the grizzly and the big brown bears 
are also reputed to range here, we failed to 
find their tracks. | searched the upper 
heights with my glasses for goats, locating 
two well up on the mountain. The blow 
had come on again, which, coupled with a 
heavy tide, made navigation among the 
thousands of bergs a ticklish job, as the 
smallest of them, being eight-niuths under 
water, would crush the little gas boat were 
we torun foul of one. Then, too, if the wind 
should shift it would pile them into the 
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little nook that sheltered us, so on the | 


second day we made a run for the islands. 


From Gold Rush to Tourist Rush 


At a later date we crossed to the mouth | 


of the long inlet known as the Lynn Canal 
and ascended it to Skagway, of gold-rush 
fame. Once the outfi*¢ing point for stam- 
peders bound for the Klondike, Skagway 
was a city of twenty thousand population, 
a place of great prosperity. Its finances, 
however, were dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the placer camps of the Yukon, and 
with the collapse of these after the riches 
had been panned, Skagway suffered with 
them and has now dwindled to a town of a 
few hundred souls. Rows of business build- 
ings and hotels stand empty. The tourists 
that now flood into Southeastern Alaska by 


the thousands during the three summer | 


months contribute a goodly amount of the 
town’s income today. 

Dyea, Skagway’s sister camp and rival 
outfitting point during the stampede days, 
is totally defunct. 
way had just extracted the last citizen of 
Dyea and sent him to Juneau for moon- 
shining, a few days prior to our arrival. 

Returning seaward down the Lynn Canal 
we were caught in a rather nasty storm that 
pounded the boat lustily, churning our be- 
longings about, as well as ourselves, until 


The marshal at Skag- | 


we were in danger of being battered into a | 
pulp. Swan turned and ran with the wind, | 


seeking the mouth of a shelter that showed 
on his chart, but which he had never en- 
tered. He made out a slanting crease in the 
rocks, also the fact tnat a tide rip surged at 
its mouth, and made a run for it, calling to 
us to seize something and hold on. The rip 
and the surf pounded us until we emerged 
from the smother and shot into a narrow 
crevice that disappeared among the cliffs in 
a sharp curve. Barnacle-incrusted rocks 
rose on all sides and we could have tossed a 
stone to the walls on either hand. Then the 
passage opened out into a placid body of 
water a half mile across. Here we remained 
for two days till the wind abated. The rush 
of water through that narrow crack with 
each incoming or outgoing tide was terrific, 
which may be imagined when one considers 


that all the water that alternately fills and | 
empties the half-mile basin must be sucked | 


in or expelled through that slendér orifice 
with each rise or recession of the tide. 

We wandered on, spending but little 
time in one place, sometimes stopping over- 


night in a placid bay, sometimes in a steep- | 


walled slit in the rocks, occasionally running 
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W. T. Hooven, Jr. 


Secretary and General Sales Manager of The 
Hooven Mercantile Company, one of the 
oldest wholesale ery companies in the 
country. Through The Dictaphone Mr. 


Hooven keeps in daily touch with his com- 
pany’s 9 branches and 50 salesmen. j 






Shorthand was a daily drag 


Now he finds it easy to keep in 
touch with his whole salesforce 


Read how W. T. Hooven, Jr., doubled his 
capacity—and you'll take advantage of 
our coupon offer. 


IFTY salesmen on the road selling 
groceries. Nine wholesale ware- 
houses and district managers scattered 
over Northeastern Pennsylvania. Be- 
hind them, in the office of The Hooven 
Mercantile Co., Brooklyn, a man who 
keeps in daily touch with his whole 
salesforce. 

Each salesman’s daily report gets an 
immediate reply—some pointed 
criticism or helpful suggestion. 
Each knows that W. T. Hooven's 
mind is on him, 
watching him. This 
everlasting watchful- 
ness of sales explains 
the reputation of the 
company for service 
It explains the ex- 
traordinary success of 
“Black Label" canned 
foods. 

But what explains 
the watchfulness? The 
Dictaphone! “I turn to it,’ says Mr. 
Hooven, “as freely and frequently 
as if it were a telephone with the 


Secretary to Mr. Hooven 
phone saves me,’ 


Mata Beckmann 


“In the rime The Dicta 
keep the 


says Miss Beckmann, "'I 
salcsmen informed on the daily price fluctuations, and 
cover other important executive duties 


right party waiting and listening, 
I get quicker action than is possible 
with shorthand, With shorthand, 
prompt thinking and acting are stifled 
Ask any stenographer. 

“IT don’t see how I ever got along 
with shorthand. I've practically 
doubled my output since the old in- 
efficient notebooks were thrown out 
of our business.” 

Yet he has actually lightened the 
burden for his secretary, Miss Mata 
Beckmann! ‘With 
The Dictaphone | 
never have to work 
overtime any more, 
or leave something 
to be done next 
morning,’’ says Miss 
Beckmann. ‘The 
machine is so accu 
rate, too, that I no 
longer worry over 






possible mistakes in 
price quotation 
orquantilics. Saving 
so much time 
nervous energy, I've had a 
to develop the executive possibilities 
of my joo."’ 


and 
chance 


DICTATE te THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
“He calks so fase, IH be gee- 
ting writer's cramp soon, 
“No one else can read my 

notes 
“I'm nothing but a bell hop.” 
“Yes, 1 do mind staying late." 
“Those awful waits while he 


chats over the ‘phone."* gation, 


That senough! I'll show him 
this trial offer right now. 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


(OI want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘’What's Wrong With Shorthand?’ 


I am a Secretary 1) 
() Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model to 


to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli 


For Canadian inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp., Led., 99 Melinda St., Toronte, Canada 


World wide organization London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghas, 


Mail me 


Executive () (Check One) 
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LATHER or MOLLE 


A froth made by moistened soap 
A soft, unctuous cosmetic 
(New Universities Dictionary) 












Lather 
Cream 


yy 
And MOLLE is a real cream; a soothing, cooling 
healing cream of the highest cosmetic merit. 


MOLLE does not lather. MOLLE does not require 
a brush. Just lightly rub it over the face with the 
finger tips, then shave it off with the favorite razor. 


You will enthuse at the velvety smoothness of the 
shave it gives and the glorious after-feel of face 
comfort it leaves. 
7 

Get a tube of MOLLE at the nearest Drug store 
(50c}; read the directions carefully; use it accord- 
ingly, and learn what real shaving ease and com- 
fort mean. 


If you wish to try it before you buy it, we will 
send you a six shave tube free. 


PRYDE-WYNN COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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You can open 
this drawer 
with a thread 


IE a thread to the handle of a loaded 

drawer of your desk. Try to open it 
without breaking the thread! You can do 
it with a “Y and E” Efficiency Desk, be- 
cause the drawers coast on real roller 
bearings. Just this one feature makes this 
desk worth owning—but there are many 
other advantages. Individual models for 
executives, stenographers, salesmen, etc. 








See the desk at any “Y and E”’ store, or 
write for our free Desk Book. Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., 332 Jay St., Rochester, 
N. Y. In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 





Write for this free 
“Yand E” Efficiency 
Desk Book 








all night when wind and tide were favor- 
able. At the head of a long inlet that pene- 
trated to a depth of perhaps twenty miles 
into Baranof Island we found a half dozen 
hair seals. 

A tongue of grassy tide flat reached back 
for three-quarters of a mile into the timber, 
and I discerned a large dark object at its 
tip. It proved to be a bear second only to 
the one of Idaho Inlet in size. It was nearly 
ten o'clock and growing dark rapidly, but 
I decided to try to reach the spot while 
there was yet sufficient light to shoot, so 
Swan rowed me ashore in the skiff, this 
part of the journey consuming twenty min- 
utes. Hastening up the flat and holding to 
the edge of the timber, scanning every low 
swale or tide wash, I reached the tip of the 
opening where the bear had last appeared. 
This patch was covered with a rank stand of 
ferns, cow parsnips and other plants that 


| came to my armpits and it was certain 








| 








that if the bear had not departed he must 
be in this tangle. It was so dark that I 
could not focus my sights on anything at a 
greater distance than fifty yards, so I 
turned down the peep in order that I might 
shoot by lining down the barrel. The bear 
had been trampling about in this growth, 
and several weeds, bent but not broken by 
his passage, flipped erect just ahead of me. 
I was momentarily expecting his head to 
appear within a few feet, and it may be 
that I was keyed to a greater tension than 
I suspected, for when I almost stepped on a 
duck and it rose from beneath my feet with 
a loud hoarse quack, threshing the weeds 
with its wings, it so startled me that I al- 
most turned a back flip. There was the rush 
of a heavy body through the rank growth 
to the left, and I sprinted round a copse of 
elderberry bushes in the direction of the 
commotion just too late. The bear had 
made the shelter of the forest and my score 
was chalked up with another might have 
been. 

This was the last bear sighted in South- 
eastern Alaska, but there was something of 
interest around us at all times. We were 
never out of sight of porpoises, and whales 
were daily visitors. Thousands of birds 
fished near us, and the notes of concealed 
songsters sounded from behind the wall of 
the forest. Water birds, from the tiny sea 
quail or marbled murrelets to the giant 
loons and gray geese, land birds ranging 
from the darting humming birds to the 
stately bald eagle. Deer we saw daily in 
numbers. On one occasion a big buck swam 
an inlet ahead of us and an hour later I 
counted fifteen head on a tide flat. And 
always there was change and variety to 
delight the eye, magnificent waterfalls 
tumbling from great heights to the sea, the 
forests of giant spruce and just above them 
the snow fields that still held the peaks in 
the grip of winter. One could, in fact, pass 
from riotous summer to winter in the span 
of an hour’s climb from the sea; glaciers 
or hot springs according to one’s prefer- 
ence; an occasional native canoe sliding 
round a point, the occupant trolling for 
king salmon. The streams of these islands 
as well as those of the mainland are simply 
swarming with trout. 


A Tourist Paradise 


It was a fascinating sort of existence and 
I deferred the date of our return from day 
to day, until the trip, planned for not over 
a week’s duration at the outside, length- 
ened into a month, and even then I was 
loath to put back into Juneau. 

So far as could be determined, there was 
but one other party of outsiders gas-boating 
through this particular region during the 
spring and early summer. In a way this 
was not surprising, as the other ten thou- 
sand tourists who might have been enjoy- 
ing themselves there in a similar manner 
did not know of the country or of its possi- 
bilities. The region that gets the big bulk 
of the tourist trade is the region that sells 
itself and its possibilities to the public. 
This has not been done in the case of Alaska; 
yet during every month that I stayed there 
and with every new spot that I visited, the 
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tourist possibilities of the country became 
increasingly evident. 

The handling of tourists has ceased to be 
viewed as an incidental sideline, but must 
now be regarded as a business of vast finan- 
cial dimensions. Individuals, communities 
and even whole states have waged organized 
campaigns in their bids for tourist patron- 
age. Aside from the two outstanding casts, 
those of California and Florida, there are 
other states, notably Colorado and Minne- 
sota, where the annual expenditures of 
tourists exceed the one-hundred-million- 
dollar mark; and in still other states there 
are scores of localities that have attained a 
very substantial prosperity through the in- 
creasing patronage of the tourist. 

The American public is a wealthy, rest- 
less, traveling body and it is ever seeking 
new places of interest. National parks 
have proved such potent magnets for the 
attraction of tourist gold to their respective 
vicinities that now every community which 
has in its neighborhood a respectable moun- 
tain, a stretch of virgin forest, a limestone 
cave, or what not, is urging that it be set 
aside as a park; and this not through any 
sudden access of sentiment toward its pres- 
ervation, but through the knowledge that it 
will produce far better returns in tourist 
dollars in a preserved state than by the 
utmost exploitation of its other commercial 
possibilities. There is a veritable Jeluge of 
such proposals. Our national forests are 
visited by so many millions of people that 
the Forest Service has created a recrea- 
tional branch to handle matters. In addi- 
tion to this swarm of vacationists there is 
an army of some fifteen million that goes 
afield annually with rod and gun. 


Thawing Out Alaska 


Alaska, with more to offer the tourist or 
the sportsman, scenically or in fishing or 
hunting, than any half dozen states com- 
bined, should certainly come in for her 
share of this tremendous tourist business. 
But first she must sell herself to the Amer- 
ican public. To sell herself she need only 
present a true picture of the country. It 
should be made plain to the sportsmen who 
have indulged in either spring bear hunts 
or fall hunting trips in our Western moun- 
tains that they will encounter almost iden- 
tical climatic conditions on either spring or 
fall hunts in Alaska. The potential summer 
tourist should be apprised of the fact that 
the summer climate of the coastal region of 
Alaska clear to the Aleutians is comparable 
to that of Seattle, while that: of interior 
Alaska is quite similar to the summer 
months in the mountains of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and the high Sierra of 
California. When the widespread notion 
that Alaska is a year-round frozen pudding 
is dispelled and the American public learns 
that in summer it is a rich warm layer cake 
topped off with an attractive white icing on 
the heights, then tourists will invade it in 
flocks. 

Having digressed from bears to tourists 
I will now revert from tourists to bears, 
which, from the viewpoint of most hunters, 
myself included, form possibly the most 
interesting group of American big-game 
animals.. 

The black bear has many subspecies and 
a wide range of color variations. The most 
common of these is the brown phase, rang- 
ing from deep chocolate to a light taffy 
color, occurring in the same litters with 
black cubs. These color phases occur abun- 
dantly in various parts of Alaska. Just be- 
fore reaching Alaskan waters, on an island 
off the coast of British Columbia, there is 
the Kermode bear, found nowhere else in 
the world, a small white animal that seems 
never to attain a size larger than that of a 
two-year-old black bear. It is probable that 
this animal, too, is an offshoot of the blacks, 
but it differs from a mere case of frequent 
albinism in that it seems to be a color fixa- 
tion, possibly developed by isolation, and 
apparently does not occur in mixed litters 
with black cubs. Farther along the Alaskan 
coast, in the Yakutat region, there occurs a 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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washes 


VEN when highly magnified, Bar- 

reled Sunlight shows a surface as 
smooth as satin—unbroken and non- 
porous. Therefore it is literally true to 
say that a surface painted with Bar- 
reled Sunlight cai’t hold dirt. 


Washing this smooth surface quickly 


removes superficial dust, and repeated 
washing will not wear away the paint. 

As for beauty, Barreled Sunlight is 
comparable only to the finest enamel— 
yet it costs less, requires fewer coats, 
and is extremely easy to apply. 

Moreover, the Rice Process of mak- 
ing this paint enables it to resist the 
“vellowing” tendency. It is guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 

* * * 


In thousands of fine homes today Bar- 
reled Sunlight means bathrooms and 
kitchens always clean, bright, sanitary 
—woodwork easy to keep spotless by 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth. 


Barreled Sunlight 


WASHING REMOVES THE DIRT BUT NOT THE PAINT 


this lustrous white paint 
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icroscope and camer 


like ti 
ike tile 
Even the largest users of paint—hotels, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings — 
find Barreled Sunlight’s superior qual- 
ities an actual economy. There is a 
saving in the labor cost of applica- 
tion, because Barreled Sunlight, con- 
taining no varnish, is easy to apply 
with brush or spray — and it covers 
remarkably. Once on the walls, wash- 
ing takes the place of frequent, costly 
repainting. 
* * + 

OU can get Barreled Sunlight in 

cans from 1% pint to 5 gallons, and 
in steel drums of 30 gallons’ and 55 
gallons’ capacity. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat first. 

Send the coupon to obtain further 

information and a sample can. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
12-C DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
New York—-350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


: show why— 






Ordinary Flat Finish White Paint Barreled Sunlight 











These photographs of paint surfaces were made through 
a powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to 
the same high degree. The astonishing contrast shows 
why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its 
surface is smooth, unbroken and non-porous. It resists 
dirt and washes like tile. 















Ordinary Flat Finish 


Whue Paint 


Barreled Sunlight 





paint. Note the smudge. Then rub your finger over 
a Barreled Sunlight surface. No smudge — because 





Run your finger over the surface of flat or egg shell 






Barreled Sunlight’s satin-smooth finish can not hold 
dirt. Mere surface dust can be removed with a damp 
cloth, 
























| If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in-oil 
to Barreled Sunlight white, you 
can obtain exactly the tint you 
want to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. Ask your 
dealer about the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, in 
handy tubes. These colors are 
almost liquid, blending easily 
and quickly with Barreled Sun- 
light. In quantities of 5 gallons 
or over we tint on order at the 
factory, without extra charge. 














San Francisco—156 Eddy St. Philadelphia—1003 Bailey Bldg. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 6000 dealers 










U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
12-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I 





Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in 


Check () Homes 


Institutions 


0) Commercial Buildings 
Industrial Planes 







Enclosed also find ten cents for a sarnple can of Barreled Sunlight to be mailed 
postpaid, 


Name.....+--++ 
Street 
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“Americas Wonder Fabric’ 


In a fascinating array of lovely styles, The C & D 
Company greets the season with frocks as dainty 
and colorings as delicate as Spring itself. 


You will love these Luwk-Shu-Ri Knit dresses— 

alluringly smart in pattern—lustrous and rich in 

texture —so moderate in cost. 

Lingerie and 
Hosiery 

in Harmony 


It is sO casy to plan entranc- 
ing eflects because C & D 
offers a gorgeous range of 
colorings in a wide varicty 
ol frocks, lingerie and ho- 
siery. Everything is moder 
ate im price 


The C & D representative in your community 
is ready to bring to your home a veritable Spring 
fashion show of lingerie, hosiery and the beauti- 
ful new dresses which include a special com- 
bination of silky Luk-Shu-Ri Knit with fine 
worsted. In the privacy of your own home, you 
can enjoy advance information about the Spring 
and Summer modes and plan your wardrobe, 
benefiting by the economies offered by this 
reliable, progressive garment house. 


An Old, Reliable 
House 
The business of The C & D Company 


has been built upon outstanding 
whievements im style and fabric, 






In Your Home 
by your local 


and a long record of valuc-giving 
and fair dealings 







You will find thar C & D repre- 
sentatives are courteous and capable 
ligottied business people They 
carry C & D service direct to you 
bringing the benefit of moderate 
wices, exclusive atvles, superior 





abrics, and the convenience of 


1 com 


choosing in the privacy and Sign and return the coupon below, 


and we will see that your local 
C & Drepresentative makes a special 
trip to your home with the many 
C & D creations for Spring. We 
will also send you an interesting 
brochure describing America’s 
Wonder Fabric, and pictures show- 
ing in color a few of the lovely 
garments in which Lwk-Shu-Ri 
Knit is available. 


tort of your own home 


We select our representatives with 
care, and to men and women who 
share our ideals of service, we offer 
an opportunity for building a 
permanent, pleasant business. If 
you are interested, or if you know 
someone you think would qualify, 
write for information 





THE C & D COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


You may send me your free brochure describing 
Luk-Shu-Ri Knit creations. 


The C & D Company 


Originators of 
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(Continued from Page 214) 

blue phase of the black bear, known as the 
blue glacier bear. This animal occurs in 
litters with black cubs. There is consider- 
able misunderstanding about the blue gla- 
cier bear. Many roan, slate, bluish or even 
light cream-colored grizzly hides are pro- 
claimed to be the pelts of the blue glacier 
bear. This is an error. A grizzly of any 
color whatsoever cannot be classified as a 
blue glacier bear with any more authen- 
ticity than a peculiar shade of black bear 
may be termed a grizzly, or a light-colored 
grizzly be classified as a polar bear. 

Both the Kermode and the blue glacier 
bears are new to science within the past two 
decades. 

The grizzly, too, has numerous subspecies 
and a color-phase variation ranging from 
almost black to very light cream color, and 
Alaska is the home of many of these. 

The big brown bear of Alaska, however, 
is the king of them all. Hides have been 
taken that will square twelve feet, and it is 
known that some of the larger specimens 
willexceed fifteen hundred poundsin weight. 
These giant creatures seem almost a sur- 
vival of prehistoric times. There are sev- 
eral subspecies of the Alaskan browns, and 
the claim is frequently made in various 
localities throughout their range that the 
bears of that particular vicinity are as 
large as any in the world. These assertions, 
though no doubt believed by those respon- 
sible for their origin, are erroneous. There 
will be occasional exceptionally large speci- 
mens taken in various localities throughout 
their habitat, such as the great bear killed 
by Doctor Chase, of Cordova, but the true 
monsters of the breed are the two sub- 
species that inhabit Western Alaska. Their 
range includes the Kodiak-Afognak Islands, 
Unimak Island, the entire Alaska Penin- 
sula, and extends some distance along the 
western shores of Cook’s Inlet. The sub- 
species of the Alaskan brown bear inhabit- 
ing this region averages far larger than any 
others in the world. 


Comparatively Safe Friends 


Bruin is a much-maligned citizen. There 
is a prejudice against bears, occasioned 
largely by tales of fabled ferocity that is not 
actually characteristic of the tribe. In- 
stances of unprovoked attacks upon hu- 
mans are extremely rare. An infuriated 
wounded bear occasionally turns upon his 
tormentor and kills him. Still, I doubt if 
Alaskan records will show that an average 
of more than one man a year has been killed 
by bears in the territory in the past decade. 
Presuming that there is one man killed in 
this fashion out of Alaska’s population of 
fifty thousand, and comparing it with the 
murder toll of eleven thousand in the 
United States, with its one hundred and ten 
million people, the equation will work out 
that any inoffensive citizen of the latter 
stands five chances of being murdered 
for every one chance of an Alaskan’s 
being massacred by a bear. One might go 
on indefinitely into statistics of deaths by 
automobile accidents, and so on, and arrive 
at the conclusion that, taking it all round on 
a per capita basis, every citizen of the 
United States is facing perhaps twenty-odd 
chances of meeting a violent end in the 
daily routine of affairs to every one chance 
that an Alaskan will be slaughtered by a 
marauding bear. Taken by and large, the 
bear is a pretty decent sort of citizen, and 
much of the prejudice against him is based 
upon unsound logic. Nevertheless, it has 
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operated to prevent any adequate protec- | 
tion of the big brown bears of Alaska. A 
number of men frankly stated that bears 
should be shot down on sight. Hunters who 


DECAY GERMS lose their power 
when you use this dental cream. Read how 
it helps your dentist prevent decay. 


would not be guilty of slaying fawns or the 
young of other animals unless through ur- 
gent necessity for meat, will kill cub bears 
for which they have no use whatever, con- 
gratulating themselves that they are rid- 
ding the world of a dangerous beast. The 
bears resort to the fish creeks in the summer 
months and become easy prey, many being 
shot down at a time when their pelts are 
quite worthless. 


Alaska’s Unique Spot 


The members of the Alaska Game Com- 
mission are anxious to rernedy this condi- | 
tion, and the majority of the more farsighted | 
guides deplore the present state of affairs. 
I would like to lay before the people of 
Alaska a plea for some adequate protection 
for the big brown bear; not a radical pro- 
gram in any sense, perhaps not even a terri- 
tory-wide program, but merely a sufficient 
alteration from present conditions to assure 
the preservation of the giant bears of West- 
ern Alaska. The very nature of the barren, 
semiopen country in which they range 
makes hunting them not too difficult a 
matter and is not sufficient of a handicap in 
itself. It requires a goodly span of years to 
produce a bear that weighs almost a ton 
and whose hide will square twelve feet. 
These big fellows will become extremely 
rare, if not entirely extinct, if the summer 
killing of bears and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of cubs is. permitted to continue. 
The two summer months of July and Au- 
gust should be closed on Kodiak and the 
Alaska Peninsula. That much protection, 
at least, should be accorded the great bears 
of Western Alaska. 

To revert once more from bears to tour- 
ists, or perhaps to merge the two topics, the 
bears of Western Alaska attract a fair num- 
ber of hunters annually, a condition that is 
destined to increase, in the natural course | 
of events, for just so long as there remains a 
sufficient number of bears to make such an 
expensive trip attractive to hunters. In 
this connection there is one extremely im- 
portant point to consider. There is no spe- 
cial premium on moose, caribou, sheep, 
goats, deer or even on black bears and 
grizzlies. They range over vast areas and a | 
hunter can as well seek them one place as | 
another, or at least he can take his choice of 
a hundred different localities in which to | 
stage a hunt for them. But there is only | 
one small area on this rollicking planet 
where he can hope to bag the monster 
brown bear. That means something! It 
means that every one of the increasing 
array of big-game hunters in America cher- 
ishes a hope that some day he may be able 
to set forth and bag a big brown bear as the 
supreme trophy; it means that there is only 
one comparatively small region on earth | 
where this ambition can be gratified. Con- | 
sider, then, that the average hunter will 

| 








spend on his trip four times the amount ex- 
pended in the territory by the average sum- | 
mer tourist to Alaska. Talking it all round, 
it is inevitable that within a very few years, 
provided the giant brown bears of Kodiak 
and the peninsula are retained in sufficient 
numbers, they will constitute a very real 
commercial asset of no mean proportions 
for Western Alaska. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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| feel the germs, but 


By IRA DAVIS JOEL, B.S., M.S. 


UPPOSE on your next visit to your 

dentist, he should say to you: * Your 
teeth and gums are in unusually good 
condition. I find no cavities, and your 
gums seem firm and healthy.” 

It is very satisfying to hear your den- 
tist say this, as thousands of Kolynos 
users know. Kolynos keeps sound teeth 
sound, It prevents, as much as any den- 
tifrice can prevent, more cavities from 
forming in teeth already ravaged. It is a 
germ-killing dentifrice and thus strikes at 
the cause of tooth decay. Scientists now 
think they have discovered the specific 
germ that causes the 
breaking down of 
tooth enamel, a 
germ which Kolynos 
kills and washes 
from your mouth. 
You cannot see or 


you know that most 
of them are gone, 
for two reasons: 
First, the improve- 
ment which your 
dentist sees in your 
teeth and gums; and 
secondly, the re- 
freshing sensation. 
Thousands write and say, “What I 
noticed at once was how clean Kolynos 
made my mouth feel!” 


WHY your mouth feels clean 


Your mouth feels so clean because it is 
clean. In the first place, the film on your 
teeth is gone—gone, it seems, as com- 
pletely as if it had never been there. In 
the second place, and what is of prime 
importance, most of the dangerous acid- 
forming germs, the germs that breed in 
the film, that ferment the particles of 
food, that produce the acid so deadly to 
enamel—most of these are killed and 
washed away. What mere rinsing with 
water would not do, Kolynos has done. 
What could not be accomplished by 


| brush and water he» been accomplished 


by brush and Koly..os. 


Germs must be killed 


Some people think that the mere twice-a- 
day removal of the couting is enough. 
They think that this is sufficient cleans- 
ing to protect their teeth from decay. 
The film is gone—yes; but the main 
cause of tooth decay remains, The germs, 


| while no longer on the teeth, are still very 


much alive and still in the mouth. The 


| film immediately begins to form again 
| and the germs once more begin their acid 


attack upon the enamel. 


What a dental society says— 


The American Academy of Periodontol 
ogy makes this statement; “A milligram 
is the smallest weight used on the finest 
scales. A piece of ordinary paper one- 
eighth inch square weighs a milligram. 


| One milligram of the soft deposit scraped 
| from the teeth of a person who keeps his 
| mouth very. clean will contain about 


6,000,000 bacteria. When the teeth are 





Teeth that seem sound to you may look 
like this to your dentist 


allowed to get dirty and the bacteria can 
multiply undisturbed, this number rises 
until a milligram of deposit may contain 
600,000,000 or more bacteria.” 


Kolynos kills germs 


Eminent scientists of several countries 
have studied Kolynos. They have de- 
scribed their findings in scientific papers. 
If you care to examine these papers, we 
shall be only too glad to send copies to 
vou. The scientists report that Kolynos 
kills germs in the mouth~—as many as 
80 to 90 per cent of 
all that are there. 
Hours pass before 
there are again 
enough to be dan 
gerous to your 
teeth. 


Dentists agree 


You have read our 
claims fer Kolynos. 
Perhaps you think 
we are too enthu- 
siastic. But do den- 
tists and physicians 
think so? We have 
in our files at New Haven cards or letters 
written by 51,000 dentists and 89,000 
physicians asking us for samples of Koly- 
nos to distribute to their patients, They 
recommend Kolynos. They know the for- 
mula. Surely no dentist or physician would 
even suggest a dentifrice to his patients 
unless he were convinced of its merit. 


Begin at our expense 


The quickest way to get the protection 
Kolynos gives your teeth is to buy a 
tube at your druggist’s next time you go 
out. But—we are willing to have you 
prove our claims at our expense, prove 
them to the fullest possible extent. We 
want you to see for yourself the result 
of killing germs, Then you will say, just 
as thousands of others have said, “ How 
clean my mouth feels!” 


Enough Kolynos te brash 


Free your teeth 22 times, \2 


inch to the brushing 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept, L-FF2, 
New Haven, Conn 


Send sample to 
Name 
Mtreet 


City 
To residents of Canada. Address The Kolynos Compony, 
P.O. Box 1321, Montreal 
Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are located at New Haven 
U.S. A.; London, England; and Montreal, Can 
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‘Good’ ‘Eats’ Wherever You Go/ » 


HENEVER you're picnicking, touring or camping 
W you want tasty food—plenty of it— quick and 
often. The Coleman Camp Stove delivers your 
order in double-quick time in the style you like—no 


matter where you happen to be. If you're tired of 
fried foods, bake and roast in the Coleman Built-in 


for descriptive literature. Address Camping Dept. P-47. 
: ,, Wichita, Kans. 


Branches Philadetphia,¢ hic nan Loadneoted, < pnadiantl actory; Toronto,Ont 
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The Poets’ Corner 


| 

| 

| Are Children People? Of the world’s multitudinous voices 
In the silence profound. 

OY autos, velocipedes, 


Scooters and such I shall dream no old dreams, lest the waking 


ak "pes itews, Oven. How about a pan of fluffy biscuits or muffins, ‘ ; . p 
ee " ~—oor a juicy roast of beef? Easy to have with this Are things that the little folks Be pierced with regret ; 
amp miniature kitchen range. Ask Your Dealer, or write Like very much. I shall pray, in the new wisdom granted, 


To forgive and forget. 
Of the cup that is bitter with yearning 
I have long had my fill; 
Now peace be my part in the old house 
Under the hill. 
-Mary Lanier Magruder, 


But when little folk land 
Is so frankly equestrian, 
On our sidewalks it’s fatal 


Al your failure to hear 
An emphatic toot-toot! or 
The squeal or the hoot, or 
The grunt of a scooter, 
You dodge your young daughter, 
Are hit by her brother, 
Upset by a neighboring 
Child, and another. 
Oh, here in our suburb 
There's ot any question 
Of the peril that lies 
In the traffic congestion! 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 





Recognition 


H, ONCE the world was wide to me, and 
once the years were long, 
Where dream and day they fled away with 
laughter and with song ; 
And once when April walked the world— 
unguessed, unwarned, unknown, 
My love and I met face to face, and walked 
no more alone. 
No words had we of doubt or fear, no thought 
of loss or wrong, 
But, “Oh, my dear, and is it you? Where 
have you been so long?” 


1 Will Go Home 


WILL go home to the old house, 
Where the dark cedars fill 
The night with their incessant sighing, Last night I climbed a star way high, beyond 
And under the hill the outmost sun, 
The thread of the creek murmurs nightly Where friend and foe we lost below, they 
Its musical song; gather one by one; 
And the bluebird is circling and singing I know not if the wall were high, nor marked 
All the day long. the way I trod, 
Or if the street might lead my feet before the 
I have done with contending and clamor, throne of God; 
With the fury of words. I only know who met me there and drew me 
I shall hear but the troubadour lilting from the throng 
Of brown, happy birds. And, ‘Oh, my dear, and is it you? Where 
Never again will I weary, have you been so long?” 
Or long for the sound —Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 
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He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
representative. That was fourteen years 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 

Now, Aow about you? Surely you can spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to TRY. Above is a coupon—mail it today. 
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“ My princess of the cloud . .. my 
far-eyed queen of the winds” 
Tennyson, “ The Falcon” 
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N AGES PAST falconry was the 
sport of kings, and a means of live- 
lihood for humbler folk who flew 
these agile birds to bring down gatne for 
the family table. Changing civilization 
has long since made a memory of this 
} fanciful sport, as it has of quaint costumes 
and robust interior furnishings charac- 
teristic of the period. Few survive. 


ing in the kilns, uniform ma- 
chining, care in transit and 
storage up to the moment 
it becomes your floor, this 
product is the best that 
skilled craftsmanship can 
make. It has the quality of 
finely fabricated furniture. 
That is why Bruce oak 
flooring is easily laid, saving 
time and expense in 
flooring a home; 


5 Yet the oak floor of today is directly 
linked to the rough hewn floors of the 
past. It is the sturdy descendant of the 
fine old floors that once resounded to 














and why it stays in 
place when properly 
laid. That is why 
leading retail lum- 
ber dealers in your commu- 
nity recommend and sell it. 


A better product 
Sor less cost 


the stride of armored feet, and 


\ reflected the shimmer of silk and 
lace. But its manufacture re- 
quires utmost nicety and pre- 
cision to conform tothe less rug- 
ged interior of a modern home. 

This label appears on all 

bundles of Bruce oak fleor- 
ing Seld nationally 
through retail lumber 


Specify Bruce, 
when you build 
Be sure of having the ideal oak 
floor. Look for the name 
““Bruce,’’ impressed on the back of 
each flooring piece. It is the accepted 
! mark of supremacy. From selection of 
the finest oak timber, scientific season- 
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dealers everywhere 


It has cost Bruce a great deal to maintain 
this excellence through years of leader- 
ship in the industry. But through econ- 
omy in operation and widespread na- 
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tional distribution, Bruce oak floors cost 
you no more than ordinary flooring 


Over old floors 


Ask your dealer to figure the low cost 
of laying Bruce oak over the worn floors 
in your present home. No other single 
improvement will do more to modern- 
ize your home, and increase its value for 
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rental or sale. There is a grade to bring 
the cost within any budget 
**Tust Inside your Threshold” 


This fully illustrated booklet 
24 pages of interesting flooring 
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linoleum in your home receives in 
years and years—and then the test 
strips of linoleum were taken to the 
laboratory. “a 


Varnish printed linoleum 


Even the expensive oil paints used 
to print the pretty designs on 
Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum will 
wear longer if you protect them with 
a coat dened clear varnish, 
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the Life 


Good linoleum retains its freshness and beauty, and 
lasts for years, when occasionally refinished with 
Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 


Your advantage in using this par- 
ticular varnish lies in its unsur- 
passed, if not actually unequalled, 
durability. 


One coat of LiquidGraniteoutlasts 
several coats of ordinary varnish. 
It is this wear-resisting quality you 
need, Kitchen floors receive ex- 
ceptional use. Millions of steps 
are taken along definite paths 


between cabinet, table, stove 
and sink. 


Wherever a beautiful finish of 
unusual durability is desired, you 
will save money, time and effort 
by using Liquid Granite. Also 
you will have the satisfaction 
of getting the utmost value in 
varnish that money can buy. 
There’s a Berry dealer near you. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


a favor; I found a mistake—since to find 
it was to kill it—with pleasure; that gave 
me a sense of increased learning, of im- 
provement; but I had no talent for listen- 
ing to the generalizations of bright and 
supercilious minds. I might, reprehensible 
and dishonest, thank such an individual for 
his attention, the trouble he had taken with 
me; but I wouldn’t be quite able to locate 
the key that unlocked my cigars, what was 
in the bottle would stay there. And yet, 
human nature was so perverse, the chance 
was that, with opportunity, charmed by 
my penetration, my wisdom, I'd have told 
Chaplin everything he didn’t give a damn 
to hear. The moment for the critical dis- 
cussion of books and moving pictures, of 
cocktails and surgical operations, was be- 
fore they were entered upon; then they 
could be accepted with frankness and grati- 
tude and grace. 

The morning after I had seen Raymond 
Griffith’s picture I met him in the ante- 
room to Jesse’s office, a man obviously with 
an adroit mind, an amusing personality and 
hardly any voice at all. He spoke in a 
strained and hoarse whisper, and, in that 
key, his respense to what I said sounded 
slightly incredulous. His picture had been 
such splendid entertainment that I said a 
great deal and, reaching compound sen- 
tences, involved special terms of praise; he 
began to look a little bewildered. Well, 
that is fine, he articulated, faint and harsh. 
I am glad you liked it. I could see that, for 
the moment, he was regarding himself in a 
new and more solemn light than custom- 
ary; and when, diffidently, he had gone, 
I hoped that he had aiready forgotten my 
phrases. There had been two attitudes, 
two vocabularies, for me to undertake, and 
it seemed to me that I had chosen the least 
admirable and most pretentious, resound- 
ing terms more appropriate to dead mas- 
ters. 

It would have been better to have used 
a living and colloquial phrase, to have 
assured Griffith that his stuff could not 
have been done more smoothly, toe con- 
gratulate him on his gag man, and assert 
in an apparently meaningless expression 
exactly understood in that industry —that 
it would burn them up. 


Henry King’s Success 


I spoke to Henry King about him, at 
lunch in my rooms, and Henry told me 
something of Griffith’s changing and diffi- 
cult progress. It was necessarily charac- 
teristic of moving pictures that practically 
no one in them had begun in that career; 
the actors and actresses had mostly come 
from the stage. Henry had been on the 
stage in vaudeville, I think; he’d told me 
of hard days and harder nights, of small 
pay not always paid; and I looked at him, 
across the table of a private breakfast room 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, 
with interest. He was wearing most care- 
fully cut gray flannels, and a very special 
shirt and tie; he was still young, tall and 
thin and hard, and at that time one of the 
most successful men in the United States— 
successful in a very tangible way, in the 
manner above all others which he would 
have chosen; he had just completed what 
was universally recognized as one of the 
greatest moving pictures yet produced. 
And, a result of his proved ability, he was 
making a great deal of money. 

I could see the reason for all this very 
plainly—Henry had an unusual store of 
creative energy. Whatever else hie might 
lack, that was valid, undeniable; he had 
the ability of incredible labor that distin- 
guished creative occupations. And because 
of so much his interest in life, in his future, 
was as keen as possible. Faced by the good 
luck and rewards that had fallen to him, he 
talked endlessly about everything imagin- 
able—Tol’able David, his first successful 
picture and mine, automobiles, the past, 
his house, Florence in Italy, a late annoying 





experience with a picture ruined in the cut- 
ting room, censors, Kentucky, his youth, 
his pleasure at being with me again —-— 
Very well, Henry, I interrupted him, but 
what about the picture before us, the Ro- 
meo and Juliet of the South? He explained 
how Lillian Gish, while they had been en- 
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gaged in Romola, had drawn his attention | 


to the ,arallel between the situation in his 


mind and Shakspere’s tragedy of young | 


love. There is one man in the United 
States, Henry had gone on; and, out of a 
belief that nothing had yet occurred to rob 
her of, Lillian mentioned me. You can 
write this story, Joe, Henry reasserted posi- 


tively; and then he proceeded to unfold | 
what, in that connection, he had already | 
evolved, There can be a tree, a sapling ora | 


vine, leading up to the girl’s window, do you 
see? The boy could be on the ground there, 
and climb up. Romeo, Henry recited 
briefly, Romeo. 


A Picture’s Inception 


A great deal, I thought, had already been 
provided by Henry and William Shak- 
spere, and I began to reéxamine my atti- 
tude toward that. Again I realized that I 


could never write a book, a sentence, from | 


such a premise; but a moving picture— 
there such a classic suggestion might be 
both legitimate and happy to do. Not, 
however, obviously. It must be a feud of 
long standing, I explained, but quiet at the 
beginning of our story, the trouble must 
start with the story. Henry agreed, and 
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An Ungualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “ Phillips Milk of Magnesia" has had the unqualified 


endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


|} and Corrective. 


called my attention to the fact that it would | 


be very irregular, in the Virginia or Ken- 


tucky Mountains, for the members of one | 


family to trespass into the region of the 
other. We can begin with a dance, he cried, 
a dance in the woods; the boy with a friend 
or tvvo will go to it; the girl, in the opposed 
faction, would be there. That was all very 
possible; my mind began to employ itself 
with the beginning, and Henry, having 
ruined one cigar, took another. 

Something quite different came to him, 
and he told me about it at once; a second 
episode, a memory, recurred to him, and he 
explained that. Henry then added that; 
since it was so difficult to work in Holly- 


wood, we'd take his car and drive to a | 
beach he knew of where there would be no /| 


interruptions and the mud baths were 
superlative. We'll take boxing gloves, he 
went on, and have some exercise. I replied 
that, where I was concerned, he could oc- 
cupy all the mud baths. And, Henry, two 
boxing gloves will be enough. I won’t need 
any. I had no intention of being pounded 
by relatively hard wads of leather at the 
ends of his long arms in the interest of his 
health. He went easily on to still another 
topic, and this one I brought myself to ig- 
nore, 

A fight will develop at the dance, I pro- 
ceeded, and with that the feud must begin. 
I'd like to have one of the boy’s friends 


killed at once. Henry, who had been born | 


in Virginia, described the locality and 
habits of the scenes of his childhood. We'll 
have a molasses boiling, he exclaimed; 
there was one in your book Mountain 
Blood. It was maple sirup, I informed him; 


but in the locality he was familiar with mo- | 


lasses and not sugar-maple sap was boiled 
all night, a social event, in kettles outside. 
It wasn't, however, the mountains he was 
describing, and I dragged him up from well- 
remembered scenes into a higher and more 
barren land. 

We had been talking for six hours. 
Henry had to see some rushes at the United 
Studios, where Samuel Goldwyn was situ- 
ated, and he reluctantly rose. You can 
write exactly the story we need, he repeated 
generously; and I replied by saying that, 
until I had at least an outline, I wouldn’t 
bother Miss Marion further. For the pres- 
ent our work together was at an end. His 
hand, as he left, was strong and warm and 
direct; a Virginian, he moved deliberately, 
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Hard Edge Non-breaking Blades are made 
for hand use. All Hard Blades are for both 
hand and power machine use. 

Back of every Simonds cutting tool is the 
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of tempered steel cutting edges. Let the name 
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but the line, the angle of his body, was 
charged with determination; a young man 
who had forced himself from the dreariness 
of small provincial theaters and pinched 
circumstances into the first rank of moving- 
picture directors. 

His vitality—Henry had a simpler and 
better quality than talent—had carried him 
a great distance; but it remained to be seen 
how much further he would go, for, against 
what I had said about the primitive charac- 
ter of moving pictures, it began to be evi- 
dent that a new and more interesting 
school of directors must be developed. The 
stories could not be fundamentally 


| | changed, the best would always be uncom- 


| plicated, things of emotion rather than 





thought; but the treatments would im- 
prove, they’d be made less obvious without 
any loss to the public. Douglas Fairbanks 
was assisting in that. And it was in the 
treatment of an objective creative form 
that the resources of the implicated mind 
and feeling were shown. The inevitable, 
treated in a fresh and delicate and individ- 
ual manner. The technic, the mechanical 
resources of moving pictures were widening 
almost daily, and it would require a very 
flexible understanding, founded in the past 
of even a year ago, to meet a rapid and 
drastic improvement. New methods and 
comprehensions would necessarily create 
new men. 

I didn’t, God knew, mean that there 
would be a brilliant light shed over all mov- 
ing pictures; all books, all paintings, were 
not good; in reality most of th«m were 
inexcusably bad; but the properé/on of in- 
teresting, of stirring pictures would in- 
crease; and the men who directed them, 
who brought out the greatest power, dis- 
covered the utmost that was in their me- 


| dium, would be the men of influence and of 





weight. From Henry, then, my mind 
turned specifically to the picture it was pos- 
sible we might make together—when Mr. 
Goldwyn had first spoken of it to me it was 
in the interest of Lois Moran, a young 
dancer he had discovered in Paris. She had 
justified his } ‘ghest hopes for her in Stella 
Dallas, and the picture he proposed was to 
be woven around her personality and abili- 
ties. This meant it was to be the story of a 
girl, and I began planning to that end. I 
suggested a title to him, The Hellcat, and 
he said it was very good indeed; so good 
that he had already produced a picture with 
that name. 


Studying the Stars 


I began again, with Miss Moran in my 
thoughts, when Sam had another idea, and 
this was most persuasive. I had written 
Tol’able David, Henry had directed it, and 
Richard Barthelmess, at the same time, had 
been made a star. The idea, of course, was 
Richard. Naturally, that changed a great 
deal—having reached the magnitude of a 


| star, Richard, in the operation of mere com- 


mon sense, a star must remain, and the pat- 
tern I had begun faded. Goldwyn very 
properly insisted that the story was the sole 
thing, but I saw difficulties in the way of 


| that ideal state. Richard had already 


asked me, before I left for California, if it 
would be a picture suitable for him; a ques- 
tion entirely straight-forward in its implica- 
tions. I had told him that I would do my 
best to make it suitable, but later I was as- 
sailed by doubt; a fresh element of danger 
had entered the primal simplicity of my 
plan for a moving picture spun out of a 
total harmony. The truth presented itself 
to me that I didn’t want to make a picture 
for a star; stars had to have pictures, but 
there were many other and better sources 
at their command than I. Any of my 
printed stories that it suited Richard to 
play he was welcome to; if I had an idea 
that was patently his we would make it to- 
gether, at once; but that wasn’t what I 
preferred, what I believed in. It was my 
conviction that the dignity of a fine imag- 
inative accomplishment was greater than 
the importance of an individual. 

There I was, I suppose, impractical; just 
there, very probably, I was outside the 
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realities of the moving-picture world; and 
yet it was at the back of my head that pic- 
tures made stars; that they shone, for a 
while, in the continued ra..ance of their 
first happy discovery and rise. What I 
wanted, it appeared, were actors and ac- 
tresses for the expression of my own specific 
purpose, and all that the actresses, the ac- 
tors asked was for stories which exactly 
suited their capabilities and looks. And 
when those aims disagreed there was © 
hopeless confusion. A state, I saw, that 
might be advancing toward me now. 

Sam still insisted that this was not a fact; 
he told me to construct my story and pay 
attention to no one. All I want, he re- 
peated, is a beginning and an end—his mel- 
ancholy past experience with writers was in 
his head—and when we have that we will 
sign the contract. I will pay you at once. 
Certainly he was very pleasant, very fair 
to deal with; the conditions of work he in- 
dicated were as liberal as any I could imag- 
ine, and I prepared to leave him almost 
reassured. He asked me if I had really had 
a good time in Hollywood, and once more I 
replied that it was all splendid; I have had 
charming rooms and an automobile and 
parties and camellias. But the camellias I 
will pay for myself; it wouldn’t be reason- 
able to carry your fairness as far as button- 
hole bouquets. This he waved aside. You 
have been my guest, he asserted. 


An Author in Search ef a Story 


T thought about him while I was dressing 
for dinner, realizing that, without guar- 
anty, I had bound myself to the serious un- 
dertaking of inventing a story; certainly 
not the approved course for a novelist in 
sight of the Golconda of moving pictures. 
But the fact was that Goldwyn, preposter- 
ously, wanted to find if I had anything val- 
uable to him before he paid for it. Unheard 
of arrogance in a producer. I was afraid 
that the Golden Age of the screen for 
novelists had almost drawn to a close. I 
had been too late. Moving pictures were 
depending less and less on what optimisti- 
cally might be called literature; I mean as 
a supernal and overwhelming, an all per- 
vading fact; producers were beginning to 
perceive, to admit, the reality of literary 
beauties, exactly as they recognized the ex- 
istence of Persia—when they wanted a 
Persian texture they went to Persia, and 
for a Norwegian motive they turned to the 
north; when they needed literature it could 
be found, it was stable, it couldn’t—it 
didn’t want to—evade them; but they 
didn’t have to stay perpetually in that rare- 
fied and expensive air. The producers, in 
other words, had largely stopped taking 
novelists at their own valuation. 

However, I couldn't yet see what direc- 
tion this effort of freedom would take, since 
without a story a moving picture was less 
than the celluloid it was printed on, and the 
production of even a passable story was an 
act of magic limited to a very few. No one 
had been able to see one in the terms of suc- 
ceeding and fluid pictures; they were all 
first stated in words, a necessary condition 
since there must be directions for the photo- 
graphing; in that way the medium of writ- 
ing stood between the creative mind and its 
formal expression. It was impossible for 
the individual who conceived a story to 
make it himself, in his own invaluable 
image. Or perhaps I should say that it was 
impossible for a novelist to make a picture 
from his intrinsic feelings and worth. A 
director might bring it about; probably 
that, in the most successful moving pic- 
tures, was what had happened. 

But no one with the technical experience 
necessary to directing had, so far as I know, 
ever evolved a story of the slightest value; 
I had listened to many of their ideas for 
plots and they had been stupid, lifeless with- 
out exception; and so directors had had to 
depend on the imagination of others. Yet 
this they could do; indeed, it was necessary 
that they should re-see a story in their own 
terms, state it again, often differently, in 
their own medium. To that degree they, as 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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N top of the savings they have already effected for the 
industrial men of America, Weyerhaeuser now comes 
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in crating and transportation costs. 
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up in your shipping room. — crating lumberin bulk and do the cutting up in their 

own establishments, and to these Weyerhaeuser of- 

fers a dependable supply of ideal, light weight woods in grades 


best suited to their purpose. 


But the man who can and will follow the Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Service every step of the way, including this new Cut 
to Size offering—may expect Eight Specific Savings (and may- 
be Nine) as enumerated in the right hand column. 


It is worth thinking about. We invite your correspondence. 











Savings 


Saving No. 1 
No freight on waste. You pay freight only 
on the finished pieces, the waste that 
develops in the cutting up process is dis- 
posed of at the source. 


Saving No. 2 
Lower lumber costs per crate. Weyer- 
haeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is 
cut at Weyerhaeuser owned mills. There- 
fore, a Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crate is 
strictly a “fone profit’ crate. 


Saving No. 3 

Lower labor cost per crate. Weyerhaeu- 
ser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is worked 
up by men who specialize in doing this 
ene thing for hundres*s of customers. 'n 
aiost cases, therefore, ihev can do it bet- 
cev and cheaper than the :nidividual cus- 
tomer can do jt for himae:!. 


Saving No. 4 
Lower overhead cost becruse it cuts the 
“no profit” operations of a shipping room 
to a minimum. It releases ve') oble space 
for profit making. 


Saving No. 5 
Less weight per crate. Weyerhaeuser 
crating lumber is ideal for crating pur- 
poses—strong, easy- working, non-split- 
ting but also light in weight and that saves 
freight cost on your shipments. 


Saving No. 6 
Lesslumber per crate. WeyerhaeuserCrat- 
ing Engineers know how to build efficient 
crates with a minimum of lumber —often 
10% to 30% less lumber than many ship- 
pers formerly used. And that saves again 
on shipping weight. 


Saving No. 7 
Fewer adjustments and claims for dam- 
aged shipments, because a Weyerhaeuser 
designed crate is not only stronger but 
specifically better protection for the mer- 
chandise packed in it. 


Saving No. 8 
The good will value of an efficient, good 
appearing package. 


Saving No. 9 
Many times, a Weyerhaeuser designed 
crate has given the shipper the advantage 
of a more favorable freight classification 
and that means a lower freight rate. 











WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 


species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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~WO.ODWARB-WANGER HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 
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’” WOODWARD-WANGER ‘ ‘ WOCGDWARD-WANGER 
MOUS EHOLD BERVICE HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 


WHY THE PLUMBER IS A 
MAN OF MYSTERY- 
to the average householder 


CONSIDERING how little the plumber’s work 
is known or appreciated, it is small wonder that 
we regard his trips “back for tools” and appar- 
ently inordinate charges as necessary evils in 
the maintenance of a comfortable home. But 
remember this—the information given by the 
householder concerning plumbing troubles 
usually is so inadequate that a two-ton truck 
would scarcely carry all the tools that might be 
used on the job. Consider, too, that the plumb- 
er’s bill covers hard-earned experience, expert 
workmanship, and materials of considerable 
cost to him. - 


A 
WW The beauty of the sanitary appointments in the home often . 
Gi Mie covers a multitude of sins in the form of fittings that soon de- ; oy bsnsse 
velop faults; and unless you so order, your plumber will replace “43 
like with like to satisfy the usual plea for “economy”. 
How much more economical and satisfactory it would be if you 
took the trouble to specify the best materials on every job! Ex- 
perience or study of plumbing supplies is not needed—simply 
insist on Woodward -Wanger products. . Master plumbers like 
to install them. 


Woodward-Wanger Co. 


Philadelphia 
Oakland, California Chicago,Iilinoits Orlando, Florida 










































































































(Continued from Page 222) 
well, were creative. Aid so, I reflected, it 
was impossible for them, so far, entirely to 
discard novelists and novels. Only pro- 
ducers of moving pictures, directors, would 
select more accurately, with greater intelli- 
gence, among the stories available; in addi- 
tion to that they would preserve more—in 
their transcriptions—of the elements, the 
spirit they purchased. 

It was a question of perception and intel- 
lect, not qualities heretofore notable in that 
connection. Yes, and of a wider knowledge 
of the world, the various worlds of various 
pictures, not only a historical accuracy but 
an accuracy to the present. But even a 
greater difficulty, perhaps, was the educa- 
tion of the actors and actresses. I remem- 
bered how severe with me Miss Hulette had 
been when, playing a girl of the Virginia up- 
land, I spoke to her about the reduction of 
her eyebrows to curved threads. The dress 
of the actors, due perhaps to the presence of 
a number of Englishmen, had improved; 
but still, in passages of sport, there were 
some remarkable sartorial effects with de- 
tails that often had a look of ringmasters 
and the circus. 


Reality in the Movies 


This, however, brought up a very inter- 
esting point, and it, fundamentally, had to 
do with the education of the public—should 
a man or woman of breeding in a moving 
picture dress and act realistically, in the 
manner of breeding, or as a great majority 
understood and expected to see them? Two 
wholly different things. Could the simplic- 
ity of a lovely room manage to express, to 
the wide masses of the public, limitless 
riches? 

I had, once, wanted to make a moving 
picture from a story of the charming young; 
I might add the actually gay young—gay in 
all the new and envious sense of the word. 
But when I came to discuss it I was told 
that it wouldn’t be recognized for what it 
was. You see, the dresses must be simple; 
no one would dance on a table, the motor 
cars would be very inconspicuous, and not 
upholstered in snake skin; although cham- 
pagne and kisses would not be absent, the 
drinking would go forward with an easy and 
accustomed air, the kissing light rather 
than sensational. People, even so young, 
whose habit it was to conceal, to control, 
their emotions. A duke, in actuality, was 
often a pleasant old individual, carelessly 
dressed and in whiskers of a decade past, 
absorbed in the measuring of ocean cur- 
rents. A princess was a plain woman har- 
ried by circumstance and from whom a 
number of vigorous children were de- 
manded. The dinners at the Everglades 
Club, at Whitehall, in Palm Beach, were 
decorous to the point of solemnity. But 
there was this to remember, when, in the 
sense of the world of moving pictures, there 
was a party it was equally useless, since it 
would be thorough to the extent of abash- 
ing any fundamentally proper person 
moved by fate or a beauty contest from the 
banks of the Mississippi to Hollywood. 

My thoughts carried me to the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, where I had been asked to dinner 
with Lillian and Madame de Gresac, a rela- 
tive of Sardou’s, who was just then her com- 
panion. It was their first formal entertain- 
ment. Lillian, in a brocade that might have 
come from the Florence of the quatrocento, 
was really excited; and Madame de Gresac 
had spent the day in the kitchen, preparing 
a French dinner, the chicken cooked in 
everything imaginable. They, too, had a 
bungalow, and the table was laid in the 
sitting room. When I arrived a police dog 
had raised a threatening disturbance, but 
as I advanced he retreated, and through 
the evening Lillian tried in vain to coax him 
from under the farthest bed. At the same 
time she had an undamaged faith in his 
ability to protect her, to frighten away all 
desperate characters. 

On the afternoon when we were to see 
La Bohéme I met her at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, and, with her 
secretary, we went at once to the projection 
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room. She warned me that she would have 
to leave for afew minutes, later in the course 
of the picture, and I discovered that she had 
a headache; pain made her even more re- 
mote, more fragile-seeming, than usual. The 
brilliant California sun was shut from the 
long and narrow and bare room, the lights 
died and came to life again on the screen. 
In an instant I had lost the present for 
Murger’s romantic memento of a lost Bo- 
hemia. And yet not quite Murger’s, for the 
landlord wore a costume in place of clothes, 
and the painters, the young literary gentle- 
men, were not absolutely convincing. I 
couldn't quite believe in their painting and 
prodigious literary efforts. They were, cer- 
tainly, a very difficult material; I could 
well imagine the trouble King Vidor had 
had with them in their irresponsible jocosi- 
ties and grotesque dress. 

In writing, Henri Murger could present 
only the qualities he wished to be realized, 
but on the screen all the disconcerting 
trivialities, the nonessentials, were visible 
as well. There was this difference, too, be- 
tween Scénes de la vie Bohéme and the pic- 
ture—the former was at once a romantic 
memory and a satire, its tenderness was 








saved from sentimentality, where it was | 


saved, by Murger’s detachment —this is all 
nonsense, he says in effect, but it is a touch- 


ing nonsense laid in the land of a departed | 


youth. At the end, Mimi’s death was ac- 


complished ironically. Yes, I was impa- | 
tient for the artists to have done with their | 


antics and for Lillian to appear. 


She did, very soon after, and I turned | 


from her image on the screen to the slight 


figure sitting beside me, from the represen- | 


tation to the reality; only, it seemed to me 
that the reality lay in the flickering and in- 
terrupted bars of light. That was Lillian’s 
great actuality, where and when she lived. 
I watched the story progress, hastily fitted 
together and without adequate titles, and I 
began to realize that there were great op- 
portunities, moving passages in it for her. 
John Gilbert was vivid and romantic, 
nicely impetuous; Renée Adorée made it 
clear that she was a delicate and ee 
guished actress; but the picture itself was 
Lillian; itwas an affairforastar. It wasn’t | 
the sort of picture I best believed in, not | 
what I hoped the near future would bring 
about; and if I had been in Mr. Vidor’s 
place I would have been very weary of it 
more than once—Lillian was not entirely 
made of pink clouds— but in myself I could 
enjoy her unveservedly. 


Lillian Gish, La Bokéme 


She was lovelier than ever, primly quaint 
with her deprecating smile and tenacious in 
love and fidelity; her first racking cough, 
the first bright blood on her handkerchief, 


were conceived in the perfected spirit of | 


realism and pity. But before that an amaz- 
ing fact began to dawn upon me; amazing 
and yet, knowing Lillian so well, it should 
have been expected: She had taken Mimi, 
that momentary flare of thoughtless Pari- 
sian life, only existing in a short kindled 


tragedy of informal passion, and made her | 


into an admirable little American girl, a 


girl of the most circumspect habits and | 


thought. Mimi had become Lillian! 


This finally burst on me during the prog- | 


ress of a pastoral scene, a picnic, outside 
Paris. 
photography, a lovelier or more sylvan 
wood, a land with such idyllic willows and 
streams and meadows; and when the al- 
fresco lunch, the delectable plates and bot- 
tles of a more than ordinary vintage, was 
finished, Lillian ran lightly away. Now, I 


| 
| 


I had never seen a more beautiful | 


| Tailor-made by the largest manufacturer of seat covers in the world, each 


said to myself, with young Mr. Gilbert in | 
pursuit, Lillian will be kissed. A kiss and | 


at least the promise of a surrender must fol- 
low. They ran through the grass, by the 
serene 1°fzctions of the water, past old 
masking trees; and at last, at last, breath- 
less, she feli into his arms, and chastely, 
with an unshaken reserve, as a gentleman 
should, he held her in a brief, an elegant, 
embrace. Lillian was still unkissed. 

I turned to her, but, quietly, she had left. 
the projection room; and I am certain that, 
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~~ SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 4 - 


Whether your selection is dictated by a desire for the practical or the 
decorative, Weis Sectional Bookcases are sure to arouse your admira- 
tion, For they not only provide space-saving, dust-proof protection 
for treasured books, but possess an uncommon beauty of line and finish 
worthy of a place in the best appointed home or office. We shall giadly 
send you further information regarding them, together with the name 
and address of our nearest dealer. 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Monroe, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Filing Supplies 
New York Kepresentative, A.H. Denny, Inc , 346 Broadway Chicago Representative, Horder's Inc., Nine Stores in the Loop 
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Add beauty 
yn PO to YOUR Car 


Keep your clothes clean—Increase Resale Value t MADE for 1924, 1925, 1920 modeis 


of the following cars for Coaches, 
7 ° . 1 ; 7 < t 

Famous Fandango Seat Covers will keep the upholstery of | Sedans, Coupes and Broughams. 4 or 5 

vassenger $14.50 complete, 7 passenger 

a new car new and make an old one fresh and beautiful | $1 56 complete 

and on both it will greatly enhance resale value. Buick Jewett Oldsmobile 

Chandler Hudson Overland 

Chevrolet Hupmobile Pontiac 

Cleveland Locomobile Reo 





set is specially cur from beautifully striped seat cover material to fit your 





particular car, The vesting ots are beautified and reinforced with blue, Chevsier Nash Sear 

gray or brown Spanish art leather to match the stripes in the material, Sets Dodge Ajax Studebaker 
include side panels, arm rests and door covers each with ample pocket Rosen Maxwell Willys-Knight 
Easily attached or taken off with snap fasteners furnished with each set. | Flint Oakland 

No sewing. Cleanable. If you want a beautiful, clean car for as long as | Al/ model Ford Coupes, Roadsters $6.75 
you use it, and a generous price when you sell it, order a set of Famous ® Tudors, Sedans, Touring 9 95 
Fandango Seat Covers. Dealers Wanted. 8 ————-————~——— — — —— = ee ee 





SEND NO MONEY-—MAIL COUPON NOW 


Durant Motocover Co, | Durast Metocover Co., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., Dept. A. New York 
Please send me one set of Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers 
200 Sixth Ave., Dept.A., New York City express prepaid subject to examination. fi satisfied I will pay 1 
eapressman price of covere or y 
NOTE: Che : kfullinformation, Print name and address plainly. | 
Famous FANDANGO Qluto | mata 
| 
! 
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4 passenger Coupe Sedan Color art leather trim 

5 passenger pro ugh am 2 door Ge wired as “u 1 
Re paseenget 4 door wn = | 











100 te 300 Shaves from Every Blade 


je BT. H. INGERSOLL, to whom the world owes the 
I 


jollar Watch aed the firet line of low pric 


watches. le now bringing before the American public an- 
ther article of great economic value -——the INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR STROPPING OUTFIT, an ingenious inven- 
tion for resharpening all makes of safety razor blades. 
Makes every blade gacd for 100 te JOO perfect shaves 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR STROPPER is constructed 
2 an entirely new principle. It is so designed as to auto 


math ally Bring the edge of the blade 
in contact with the leather strop at 
the proper angle, thus insuring 4 
keen cutting edge. it can be used 
by anvone without skill of practice 
The user cunnot fail to get a super- 
sharp edge 


2 
am 






Save $5 to $10 a Year 


Thousands already know the 
joys of better shaves through 
this wonderful device. The 


no more than a few blades and 
by resharpening dull blades will 
save you from $5 to $10 a year 
lf your dealer cannot supply 


for the complete outfit, includ 
ing patent Stropper (blade 
holder) and fine leather Strop 
Use it 10 days and if you do 
not get the most comfortable, 
quickest and cleanest shaves 
vou ever had, return it and we 
will return your $1, at once 





DEALERS 

This clever invention is 
meeting with nation-wide 
approval--in fact, it is 
sweeping the country. Deal 
ere are cashing in heavily 
Quick sales, quick profits 
Every man a prospect if 
interested in dealers’ plan, 
check equare in coupon 











Rebt. H. lagerscll, Pres. New Exe Mig. Co 

Dept. 145, 478 Broadway, New York City 

i enclose 6¢ for which please send me the Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 
Crotiit « plete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather 
Strop, f wuderetood that | can return the Stropper in 10 daye if not 
eatiefied, and that you will retarn my doar. (Canadian price, 61.50 


Addres 
Make of Razor Used 
lam interested in Dealers’ Plan. 














A Good Coat of Arms 


For Your House 


LYOSAN rids the home instan- 

taneously of every insect pest. It 
does not drive them out to return 
again. It Ail/s them. Flyosan is sure, 
sudden and unmistakable death to 
insects, yet absolutely harmless to hu- 
mans and animals. Flyosan is 100% 
non-poisonous and pleasant to smell. 

COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Reading, Pa. 








Ingersoll Stropping Outfit costs | 


you, mail $1.00 with the coupon | 
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had she been there, to the scandal of the 
| operators at the back, I would have kissed 
her in sheer protest. This, I told myself, is 
foolish beyond endurance; and then I saw 
the humor, the presence of Lillian Gish, in 
it. If she wanted to play Mimi that way, it 
was the way for Lillian to play her. She 
must, to a great extent, remake any charac- 
ter she undertook into herself; and this new 
and surprising Mimi, I saw, was valid; 
| Lillian, who was the greatest actress I knew, 





ble | had created her out of instinctive and de- 


| lightful qualities and perceptions. I forgot 
La Bohéme for a moment, wondering about 
The Scarlet Letter; there was a problem 
for her. And then I returned to the story 

| before me. In the middle, it appeared, it 

reached its highest emotional point. 

Mimi was already weak with the premoni- 
tory symptoms of death when Rudolph 
little understanding Lillian—thought she 
was faithless to him, and tearing her arms 
from his shoulders left her fallen in a de- 
spairing heap on a bare floor. The fine- 
| ness of that particular moment lay in 
| the fact that her innocence, a service of 
Rudolph that was helping to kill her, were 
completely misunderstood; such an injus- 
tice was intolerable. I could scarcely sit 
through it, and—but not from the ravages 
of consumption—I coughed repeatedly in a 
| loud and aggressive manner. 


A Story in Sixteen Reels 


The story, in sixteen reels, came to a 
close; Mimi, dying, dragged herself through 
a callous Paris to the place of her love and 
short happiness, and expired against a back- 
ground of conventional grief. Mr. Gilbert 
was appropriately torn, and the room was 
again light; there was a cheerful clatter of 
talk from behind the inclosed projectors. 
Another picture of magnificent reaches in- 
adequately assembled. I found Lillian out- 
side, her head hurt more than before, and 
I persuaded her to go with me to Aileen’s, 
where there was a comfortable couch, no 
one besides Aileen and me, and quiet. In 
her automobile she asked me at once what 
I thought of their Bohéme, and I told her 
that it was the most successful picture for 
her I had seen. She insisted on my being 
more specific. Very well, Lillian, I replied; 
why, in the wood, didn’t Rudolph kiss you? 
There could have been no other end, no 
different purpose, in such a pursuit. She 
admitted at once, needlessly, that it had 
been her idea, I was tired of seeing girls 
kissed, she explained. Do you think it was 

| necessary? I told her something of the 
psychology of such emotion and she listened 
to me wide-eyed and silent. I suppose I 
could, she said reflectively, at last. If it’s 
all wrong -——— 

But it wasn’t; it was Lillian; and, as I 
had tried to make clear, I didn’t want her 
changed; I wanted her as she was. After 
| all, a sufficient number of Mimi's had been 
| kissed, in Paris and on the stage and else- 
where; there was room for one of an ex- 
treme and lovely reticence. In addition, 
| what I had seen wasn’t the finished picture; 
when it had been cut, from sixteen to ten or 
| even eight reels, it would have a different, 
| a faster, pace; the emotional pitch, helped 
| by the titles, would be higher and sharper; 
| perhaps, too, in a retake, Mimi would be 

brought to a kiss under the trees. I didn’t 
| care; I had seen Lillian unedited— herself. 
| Aileen found a cover for her, and Lillian 
| occupied the couch, waiting for dinner, 
| while we smoked. How different, I re- 
| flected, Aileen was from Lillian Gish. 
| Aileen’s ideas and mine were alike, our re- 
| actions to life were very much the same; 
being what we were, our experiences had 
| been different from Lillian’s. She was as 
| generous as possible, and I recalled an ab- 
| surd scene in a Los Angeles store where 
Aileen had tried to lose me so that, unin- 
| terrupted, she could buy me a Christmas 
present. I left for the purpose of getting a 
present for her, and guessing what I was 
after, she came running up, calling there 
was nothing in the world she wanted. She 
directed Mr. Oviatt, who had me in charge, 
| to ignore everything I ordered; and when 
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we were again in her car I found that she 
had had time to secure a matched umbrella 
and walking stick in the most expensive 
plaited leather. It did no good to scold her, 
she was like that; I could only tell her we'd 
never go shopping again. 

Aileen’s life had been less serious than 
Lillian’s; it held more outside their actual 
profession; and perhaps as a result of that, 
their profession yet held less for her. She 
was a very brilliant individual; her good 
looks were brilliant, her conversation could 
be brilliant; and in her car, with Thomas 
and Ming—or was it Sing that liked rid- 
ing?—she was the exact image of how a 
duchess ought to look. She hadn't yet, the 
truth was, been caught in the exvitement of 
a universal success, and until that hap- 
pened it was impossible to discover how 
much of her was ability and how much 
purely personal. I thought that she was 
potentially valuable; and if she had been 
contracted to me I should, simply in the 
way of my invested interest, have made 
every effort to find a picture that required 
the charming comedy of breeding it was her 
instinct to play. 

In the simple clothes of our daily excur- 
sions and dominoes she was beautifully 
flexible, flexibly distinguished; but the 
photographs of parts she had taken showed 
her fitted into dresses of an incredible 
flamboyant absurdity. Astounding gar- 
ments for astounding réles, headdresses 


that confounded the sight and draperies | 
like a catafalque on end. The public idea, | 
evidently, of a dangerous, a destructive, | 
woman! Whatever it Was, it wasn’t Aileen, | 


who had behind her a social experience and 
sense that it would appear was as highly 
desirable for moving pictures as it was for 
her own contentment. She did have—and 
often used it to annoy me—an excellent 
feeling for comedy; I could recognize this, 
although it was a quality in which I was 
deficient. 

Aileen actually owned, too, an able 
mind; she could realize the truth, even 
about herself, a virtue not without its dan- 
gers; for, in an unreasonable, gely 
mad, sphere, she proceeded with «. 4on- 
able understanding. 


Decision Reversed 


I was highly aware of all this, and at 


moments we discussed it; but mainly, to- 
gether, we were more removed from life, 
amused at its spectacle rather than seri- 
ously delivere«! to it. People uncertain in 
bearing or iavas, it was probable, would not 
be comfortable with her, she was so clearly 
a vigorous, an authentic and separate, being. 
Aileen wasn’t afraid of being disliked; she 


had no sentimental need for small reassur- | 
ances; and though she might act with tact, | 


if it seemed worth while to her, she was 
singularly free from compromise. 

For so many reasons it was specially 
pleasant to watch her with Lillian; the oc- 


casion progressed very happily, and we | 
went down to dinner, to a candlelight like | 


yellow pollen on the damask, with the con- 


versation increasing in emphasis as Lillian | 
I remember that, | 


continued to improve. 


but not a word of what was said. It was | 


soon over, however, and I was back in the 
Ambessador—unless that was the evening 
when I met Jesse and we went to a restau- 


rant, Montmartre, where there was to be a | 


dancing contest. We arrived, naturally, 
late; but Jesse was instantly given a table 


at the most advantageous spot; and, with | 


French Vichy and the longest cigars pro- 


curable, we watched the dancing with the | 


attitude that we were its recognized, appro- 
priate judges. 


We both chose the same couple for the 


prize, asserting that they were infinitely 


better than the others; we followed them | 


with the approval of our applause, a de- 
cided nodding of our heads; and when, the 
contest not more than half over, they were 
dropped out we gazed at each other with a 
surprised displeasure. It was my opinion 
again that Jesse should go up to the girl at 
once and offer her a staggering contract; I 
(Continued on Page 229) 
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Isn’t it fair to say 
that, on seeing the 
name of KNOX’ ina 
hat, you are quick to 
grant the quality and 
when you see a 
Knox hat itself, you 
are swift to acknowl- 


edge the style? 
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4 
This Spring—the Knox ‘*Fifth Avenue’. The 
crown is worn with the sides dented well 
forward, The brim is quite a departure with 
| its shallow roll making it doubly useful for it 
can be worn either up or down. Priced at 
eight dollars. 
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HE Antiseptic, Healing Powder for 

tired, swollen, smarting, sweating 
feet. ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE takes the fric- 
tion from the shoe, stops the pain of 
| | corns and bunions and prevents blisters, 
| | calluses and sore spots. 

To break in new or tight shoes, Allea’s 
Foot«Ease is indispensable. Sprinkle it 
in each shoe in the morning—and al- 
ways use it for Dancing. 

| Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
| | of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. 

Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Dol! 

| | sent Free. Address, 

|| ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
See 
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Sold at All Drug and Dept. Stores 
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“Ohese shirts are Guaranteed 
fast color; Guaranteed 
for satisfactory wear! 



























wear, smart cut and splendid tailoring in 

Needles- FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts. 
You'll be equally pleased by the rich colors of 
America’s most famous fabric (specially treated 
and finished) and the skillful workmanship of 
L. Needles-Brooker Co., makers of notably fine 
shirts since 1898. 


‘ YOU'LL find luxurious, roomy comfort, long 


Unique Guarantee 





A new shirt will promptly be given should the 
colors in any Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
Shirt fade or run — (despite blazing sum or any 
amount of tubbing)— or if the garment itself 
should not wear to your entire satisfaction. This 
is an unconditional, ironclad guarantee—your 
assurance of perfect satisfaction. 


Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts, pa- 
jamas and nightshirts are sold by good stores 
everywhere. Ask for them by full name and see 
that the label reproduced here, woven in colors, is 
sewed in the shirts below the neckband. Should 
you be unable to obtain the genuine, write us; 
we will see that you are supplied. 



































Use this coupon! It will bring you our unique 
folder with an advance showing of spring shirt 
styles at economy prices. 








WARNING! You're not getting a genuine 
Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt unless 
the shirt you buy bears this identical label, sewed 
inand WOVEN IN COLORS! 





COLOR GUARANTEED 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 







f L. Needies-Brooker Co. 


200-5th Ave., New York 
Send me your FREE folder showing new Spring colors of Needles 
PRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts, also actual sample of this cele 
brated febric 
e $ 50 NAME 
with co ila 
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Volume 
Doubling Yearly! MOnAW oy, 


Certain tire names have been written on the sky, 
painted on the darkness, and printed large upona million 
boards and pages—hammered into men’s minds with 
brute force. 


























And then there are a few superior tires that have won 
their priceless reputations and success thru sheer merit 
—merit so outstanding that men have told each other 
about it—instead of being told. 


Among this small and enviable group, Mohawk’s 
remarkable record stands preéminent. 


Mohawk volume practically doubled in 24, again in "25, 
and this year continues to increase at the same rate, 
the public now realizing that it can expect from 5,000 
to 10,000 more miles from Mohawk than so-called 
“standard grade” tires are built to deliver. 


Mohawk has prospered on this sort of advertising— 
the kind that only quality will buy. 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Export Department, 245 West 55th Street, New York City 
Cable address, “Mohawk,” New York 
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Get guides 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
wanted to be connected with such a spec- 
tacular act of justice; but he declined. Per- 
haps, he said modestly, we were wrong. A 
number of girls clad !n decorative trifles 
appeared and stamped their feet simulta- 
neously in a version of the Charleston; a 
dance, I thought, already past its zenith; 
and Jesse gazed over them with the fleet 
expertness of a vice president of a great 
motion-picture corporation, hoping to see 
among them another potential Gloria 
Swanson, a second Pola. Failing that, he 
turned to me. Well, how about the Ambas- 
sador? I have the devil of a day tomorrow. 
We had the most pretentious plans for the 
evenings, successions of parties at different 
houses, dinners and suppers and dancing; 
but invariably we failed to realize them; 
discreetly and relatively early, tired, the 
truth was, we'd return to our hotel. 


lf Winter Never Comes— 


There were so many parties, the sounds 
of such a variety in the air, they were to be 
taken so for granted, that I didn’t mind 
missing them; but toward the end I began 
to see that, once more in West Chester, I'd 
regret that I hadn’t gone to the Biltmore 
for a fancy-dress ball, that I had stayed 
away from a special supper at the Am- 
bassador Coconut Grove. The opportuni- 
ties for inventing a new variation of the 
tango with Carmelita Geraghty must be 
fewer and fewer; I knew of no occasions in 
the East ornamented by a score of equally 
extravagantly lovely young things. 

And yet, I discovered, I had no impulse 
to remain in California; I didn’t belong 
there; I wasn’t integrally a piece of the life 
I was so wholly enjoying; the climate 
wasn’t my climate. I thought repeatedly of 
the long solid stone bulk of my house get 
squarély in the ice and snow of its appro- 
priate winter; {i thought of the spring, of 
the rivulets cutting through the plowed 
fields, the thawed water rushing down the 
roadside gutters; there could be no spring 
without winter. The sun of Los Angeles was 
miraculous, but my mind was full of the 
low gray clouds of April, the faint green 
haze of leaves, in Chester County. The 
green then, there, was like a vapor in the 
pattering rains of afternoon. I wondered 
how deeply Andrew had bedded the celery; 
if, with Dorothy, he was planning any cold 
frames for early planting; and whether 
William, at the wide window seat in the 
kitchen, had finished the novel he was writ- 
ing. 

Yes, although California was more jeal- 
ously regarded, more confidently, affee- 
tionately, proclaimed by the natives than 
any other state in the Union, to me it 
seemed exotic, a remarkable and ingratiat- 
ing place where, for a little, I was staying; 
{ couldn’t escape the conviction that the 
world of moving pictures was an ephemeral 
state of reward for girls who were beautiful 
and aging industrious novelists. This was 
a superficial reaction, i realized, but ‘+ could 
not be mended; nothing could shake my 
conviction that the East, the Dower House, 
were the only realities I knew. 

Mr. Samuel Blythe had once expostu- 
lated with me about this. Why, he had de- 
manded, on a terrace above the ineffable 
blueness of Carmel Bay, do you stay in 
what is admitted to be the worst climate in 
the world? Do you or do you not have 
colds all winter? On how many days, 
through the Pennsy!vania winter, can you 
be comfortably outside? Does it snow and 
then rain and fill the air with a penetrating, 
a treacherous fog? Or has that all stopped? 
I was obliged to admit that it hadn’t. But 
it made no difference there was the spring, 
the frogs, the knee-deeps, piping in the 
lower meadow, and the early robins filling 
with song the gray dawn of the green 
folded valleys. Without winter there 
could be no such spring! 

Intent, mentally, on the Dower House, 
I thought of the two high box bushes at the 
door, keeping their dark notable green 
against the snow; when the snow was too 
heavy, Andrew moved slowly along the 
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boxwood, brushing it off in powdery white 
clouds with a long pole. I could see his 
breath hanging in a visible white frost be- 
fore his intent face and my Airedales in- 
vestigating the scene with ice on their 
whiskers. Hob had acquired a habit, idiotic 
in an old dog, of lying on the frozen 
ground with a reposeful ease only appro- 
priate to midsummer. 

At the Ambassador, I began to think of 
getting my things together, of packing. I 
piled shirts on the bed, brought neckties 
from where they were hanging in a closet, 
and sat gazing at the row of my shoes. Yes, 
it was almost time to leave, another episode 
of my life was drawing rapidly to an end, 
and I was sorry. Nothing, not an adverse 


breath of air, had spoiled it; practically a | 


month decorated with flowers, camellias and 


freesia and tea roses, and set to music. If | 


I came out to Hollywood again, which was 
not inconceivable, I'd be engaged in a diffi- 
cult, an exhausting undertaking; it would 
all be different. Nothing was repeated, was 


identical. Carmelita might be married to a | 


man who preferred to conduct her ir his 
own tango; Douglas and Mrs. Fairbanks in 


Cambodia, and Aileen such a great actress | 


that, in the pressure of her affairs, she 
could only be seen from five until half past 
by long appointment. Henry would be lost 
to ease, directing the picture I had written; 
only Goldwyn would be unchanged; if Sam 
met me at the hottest point of a traditional 
hell, he would first ask if I were having a 
good time and then recall an episode from 
the days when he was making Stella Dallas. 

I walked from one of the rooms I had 
been occupying into another; there Lillian 
had sat, Aileen’s dominoes in their worn 
morocco vase were still on a mantel, Jesse 
always hurried in by the door to the break- 
fast room; memories, persons, momenta- 
rily filling an apartment that was for rent, 
transient rooms. Such a charming com- 
pany might never again be gathered in 
them. I could hear the echo of amused 
voices, serious voices discussing The Scarlet 
Letter, the subdued explosion of cham- 
pagne corks, a breath, a catch of youngsong. 


People and Events Missed 


On a dressing table I moved a leather 
case and a white sheaf of envelopes fell 
out—-the introductions, more than a dozen, 
Ralph Van Vechten had given me in Chi- 
cago. They were mostly to the officials of 
banks, men of property and weight, but I 
had used nene of them; doing nothing so 
completely, I hadn’t had time. One, I saw, 
was addressed to Robert Clark, but I knew 
him already; I wished that I had gone to 
his office and sent in the letter. I could 
hear him laughing, divided between laugh- 
ter and asking what he could dofor me. He 
was so generous, so superlatively Califor- 
nian in his hospitality, that I hesitated in 
presenting myself, since at once he would 
discover all I was in need of and drown the 
actual purpose of my visit, the pleasure of 
seeing him, in directions for my completer 
satisfaction. 

Little by little I put the clothes back in 
my bags; most of them I wouldn’t need 
now—they’d be too light—in West Ches- 
ter; going through Chicago I'd change the 
coat I had for fur. It was night, but flaw- 
lessly clear, with a moon, and I could see 
the tall young bamboo in the patio. It 
would have been impossible to find a better, 
a more inviting, hotel than that Ambassa- 
dor; from everyone connected with it I'd 
had a personal and unfailing politeness; its 
wide green lawns and bungalows, the lat- 
ticed walks and flowers, were an essential 
part of my enjoyment and sense of pictorial 
ease; I'd only agree to return if I could stay 
there. 

I had wanted to do a great many things 
I had missed, see other people. 

Hugo and Mabel Ballin, Benjamin 
Glazer, and dinner with King Vidor. Doug- 
las had invited me to Catalina, to see sixty 
pirates, with cutlasses in their teeth, swim 
under water in an attack; I wanted totalk to 
Miss Normand, who collected the first edi- 


tions of modern novels and wrote me with | 
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LEATHER SLIPPERS 
always look dressy 
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Do You Want Extra Cash 
for Something Special? 


year 


“hunch.” 


$18.65 





month of work, April, he picked up 110 Curtis 
His best single day netted him | 
for easy work from 9:30 to 4:30. 


commissions. 


This young man did. And 
he certainly got it! 


J HEN Henry A. Hickman, of Delaware, got 
the notion 
that he wanted to “do” France, he cast 
about for a way to earn additional funds quickly. 
He wrote for our spare-time offer, just on a | 


at about this same time of the 


He accepted it. In his very first | 


How Much Do You Need—How Soon? 


You may prefer to “see America first.” Or 
you may want extra money for something 
entirely different. Whatever your pur 


pose, if you want more cash—$50.00, 
$100.00 or over—right now, and are de 
termined to get it you should find in the 
Curtis pian just what you're looking for. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
311 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mail me your cash offer. 
Name 
Streei 


City 


send this for full information 


As an authorized subscription repre- 
sentative for the three Curtis publications, 
each the most popular in its field, your 
spare-time earnings will be limited only 
by your ability and the amount of time 
you have to sell. Experience is not nec- 
essary. Nor capital. Find out today. 





I'm interested, but 1 don't promise anything. 


State 

















Not Deception 


Volume, not noise. Tone, not blare. Clear, 
mellow, perfect reception of every sound from 
a whisper to « full orchestra. 

That's what radio enthusiasts everywhere 
are enjoying with the new Dulce- Tone, the per- 
fected radio talking -machine-speaker 

Dulce-Tone, fo $10, and your phonograph 
make the finest loud speaker money can buy. 
Try it and see. At your dealer's—if he doean't 
have Dulce Tone, send the coupon 

THE GENERAL INDUSTRIES CO. 


Formerly named The General Phonograph Mfg. Ca, 
241 Tavtor St., Elyria, Ohio 





Eneloeed t¢ $10 for my Dulce-Tone. If I'm 
not eattefied after 10 days’ trial, Ill return it 
and get my money back 

Name 

Street 


Olty State 
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Send for FREE Book, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.”" Ic tells all 
about this wonder- 
ful food and gives 
# delicious reci- 
pes for serving. 
The National 
Kraut Packers 
Ass’n. 








an entire appreciation of James Branch Ca- 
bell; I hadn’t seen the picture Cecil de 
Mille was making from The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen, I had been deprived of go- 
ing with him to a most civilized paradise he 
had built in the mountains; nothing had 
come of the plans, the party, Allan Dwan 
and I projected; I’d promised myself to 
talk again to Miss Constance Talmadge; I 
had had no glimpse even of John Barry- 
more, who was at the Ambassador; played 
no golf with Hector Turnbull. 

It was too late; it was over. I shut and 
strapped one bag, and assembled, counted, 
the others—two, three, four—and the bun- 
dle of walking sticks and umbrella. I had 
forgotten the golf bag. A mechanical em- 
ployment far from the thoughts and mem- 
ories in my head. Would I be able to get a 
satisfactory story for Goldwyn and Henry 
King, or, rather, for myself? A feud in the 
Southern mountains; Romeo and Juliet; 


| young passionate love and tragedy—with 


ultimate happiness; a story that must 
pinch the heart. 

A moving picture laid in feudal Virginia; 
but that was the wrong word—was there a 
connection between feudal and feud? Al- 


ready the magic of contentment was leaving 
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me, the old, the incurable, possession re- 
asserting itself. I'd like to construct a pic- 
ture as fluid as life and so perfect in form 
that it appeared as casual; so simple that 
all the masses of people would be caught up 
to its emotional height. It was past the 
middle of morning, my bags had been car- 
ried down, only the waste-paper basket 
held anything of my tenancy. A man from 
Jesse’s office would be at the station with 
the tickets. I found him readily. Jesse 
had not arrived yet. The porter was 
changing from the blue coat of the station 
to the white linen cf transit. And then 
Henry King, with an impressive basket of 
fruit, arrived; Lillian sent a package for 
Dorothy by Robert, her chauffeur. A port- 
able phonograph began its uneven measures 
in a compartment beyond. Jesse appeared, 
miraculously, on time. The train moved 
away from Los Angeles and the porter re- 
turned with a sheet for the overcoats, a 
paper bag for my hat. In which of the bags 
had I put my cap? A waiter came swinging 
down the corridor of the car announcing the 
first call for lunch-—the days went so 
quickly. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Hergesheimer. 





OUT-OF-DOORS 


Tents for Camping 


O TWO campers agree on what is best 
to have in an outfit. Regional needs, 
for one thing, vary from dry desert to 
Gulf Coast saturation. And it follows that 
a trip to the high plateaus of Nevada and 
the timber line of the Rockies would call for 


| equipment different from that used down 


in the Louisiana swamps or among the 
islands of Chesapeake Bay. 

My own disappointments have been nu- 
merous on account of poor prevision. I 
painted a canvas with linseed oil, white 


| lead and a little brown ocher one time. This 





made a fine waterproof for a moist Atlantic 
Coast climate, but when I carried that tent 
across the Great Salt Lake Desert, the can- 
vas was as stiff as veneer, and after a time 
it actually cracked like thin, dry wood. 


| Standard canvas waterproofs keep soft. 


They do not harden in arid deserts, as west 
of the Rockies, nor do they mildew when 
rolled up wet in the long-drawn rains of the 
salt-grass pastures of Louisiana, Texas and 
the Atlantic coastal plain. There are many 
kinds of waterproofing—albumen, oil, 
soap, and even metallic. 

White is a poor canvas color when camp- 
ing. The tents loom brightly in the sun- 
shine, and are conspicuous for a long 
distance in the woods or in the Bad Lands. 
A dull brown, green, gray or other cloudy 
effect is better. When one camps out, it is 
the return of the aboriginal instinct; and 
those who dwell in bright white tents, fairly 
shining in the sunshine, are conscious of dis- 
comfort, a feeling of dismay which can be 
traced to the fact that in the savage period 
of humanity the desire was to skulk, hide 
and lurk—creeping easily up to game, 
avoiding the claws and jaws of feral 
enemies and keeping out of aight of more 
desperate and dangerous humans. 

A tent should also be as small as conven- 
ient. Large tents are a nuisance when 


| put up and taken down every day, as in 





automobile touring. It ought not to take 
more than twenty minutes to swing the 
tent on its poles or over the automobile. 
The lean-to is the standard type, but when 
one wishes to leave the outfit, a detached 
tent frees the auto. 

Many a hiker and going-light wanderer 
gets along with just a waterproofed 





tarpaulin, and I have camped for months 
under a mere sheet of canvas. If one has a 
canvas ninety inches wide and sixteen feet 
long, waterproofed, and with loops or 
grommets at the corners and along the 
edges, it will serve as sleeping bag, lean-to 
tent, skiff cover—over hoops—ground 
cloth, wrapping for bedding and cover for 
the automobile. Also it will give footing to 
a car in sand or mud, and two such tar- 
paulins will lay a roadway over quick- 
sand-—shallow—or lay rails, folded, in muck 
bottoms. And a hose will wash it, a broom 
scrub it. 

Canvas not waterproofed will last only 
two or three years in wet and dry camping 
service. I've used a waterproofed canvas 
blanket touring tens of thousands of miles, 
insharp quartz sands, in river-bottom clays, 
in the woods, and even as ground cloth on 
Canadian granites, and after fifteen or six- 
teen years it still serves. A ten-ounce can- 
vas is heavy enough, and I’ve waterproofed 
eight-ounce canvas for hard service. For 
years I used an unbleached muslin sheeting 
which was painted with waterproofing, and 
it served well. 

Two small tents are easier to manage 
than one large one, a lean-to ninety inches 
square with a front flap will sleep four peo- 
ple. Metal stakes are better used than the 
crackling crumpling wooden ones. The 
sides of the tent should be underlapped a 
few inches, and not hung just touching the 
ground. A tarpaulin laid on the inturned 
edges serves as a wind-tight floor. The tent 
should be pitched facing away from the 
wind, and in automobile tents a flap should 
hang from running boards and mudguards 
so wind cannot come under the car into the 
tent. A ground cloth sewed into a tent is 
sure to track up with mud and sand, and is 
difficult to keep clean—but mud ought not 
to hurt anybody’s feelings—it comes off 
when it is dry. What do people camp out 
for, anyhow? And sand shakes out easily. 
A doorsill a foot high or higher than the 
running board insures a tent against in- 
trusion by reptiles and most creeping in- 
sects. 

Experienced campers disagree as to 
choice of tents; preference is individual and 
personal, and one should study his own re- 
quirements and then fit himself for his own 
choice and needs. R. S. SPEARs. 
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“Baffle Bar 
Billy” 








taste of CALIFORNIA 
on you at the nearest candy counter 


There’s a touch of magic seem- 
ingly in the mere name of this 
famous candy from out of the 
West. Go to the nearest candy 
counter in your neighbor- 
hood, ... say “Baffle Bar” to 
the salesman. And in the 
twinkling of an eye you'll have 
a bit of far-away California in 
your hand. 


Allthe stored-up goodness that 
you would expect from that 
inviting land of sunwashed 
hills and fertile valleys, ... all 
the tang you would find in 
the brisk sea winds from off 
the Pacific, ... these are yours 
in Baffle Bar. You'll find a de- 

















lightful new flavor born of 
skillful using of rich cream and 
butter,... mellow brown milk- 
chocolate and firm nut meats, 
...and quality that is making 
millions of new friends for this 
old-time favorite of the West. 


Take this magic trip to Cali- 
fornia, ...today. Go to your 
candy dealer and ask for Baffle 
Bar. You'll probably find it on 
the counter at the nearest 
drug, cigar, confectionery or 
grocery shop,... inviting you 
to enjoy a happy new experi- 
ence in candy goodness and 
quality. 


Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 


Market and 22nd Streets, Oakland, California 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


U. S. TRADEMARK, REG. 


A Notice to Candy Dealers 


In territories where Baffle Bar is not available from job- 
bers, dealers can obtain it by writing direct to us. Quick de 
livery will be made by parcel post or express. Get Baftl 
Bar from your iota, if 
from us. DON'T DELA 
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Baffle Bar is perfectly 
“at home” in any company 


In busy offices during a long afternoon, int 
the luncheon box of school children appe 

tizingly sliced on bridge tables or tucked 
in the pockets of out a door people, Baffle Bar 
is always appropriate and walootne ft has ex- 
ceptional food-value, without heaviness of caste 
or cloying sweetness Take Baffie Bar home 
with you today 





CARDINET CANDY CO,, IN¢ 
Market and 22rd Sts, Oakland, California 


Haffie Bare rach 





| et 50c per box (postage prepaid io U.S.). | am en 
| 
| closing 6 
| 
If need be,... | ate 
hi | 
use this coupon ig tote 
ore: ... if not order at once If you happen to live in a neigh | 
borhood where Baffle Bar is not } 
yet sold, send us this coupon and City 
fifty cents for a box of five 10k 
Baffle Bars (approximately a4 ae 
pound) you prefer, put in a eae: 
dollar bill and let us send you [WO 


of these attractive boxes 
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What the 
Farm Family Will Read 


In the 196-Page 
April Issue of 


untry Gentleman 


Father will read: | 


Articles of national importance by Representative L. J. Dickin- 

son, of lowa; Harvey S. Firestone, rubber manufacturer; Guy 
Huston, President First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago; 
Robert P. Crawford, of Nebraska, financial expert; William 
S. Hill, Commissioner United States Shipping Board; Wells 
A. Sherman, marketing specialist; Dr. E. A. White, director 
national committee on farm electrification, and others. 
Technical farm departments about crops, livestock, dairying, 
orchards, poultry, handy mechanics, radio. 


Mother will read: 


The Country Gentlewoman, featuring Grace E. Frysinger, Federal 
home economist; and the latest fashions, recipes, handicraft, 
hats, health and beauty, home furnishings, parties, and money- 
making ideas; also pages of gardening by well-known experts. 











Son will read: | 
The Outdoor Boy—a page of athletics, sports, and things 
10 make. 


Daughter will read: 
Girls’ Life—a page of parties, simple styles, haircuts and 
inspiration. 


The Whole Family will read: 


Articles by Zane Grey, Ross Santee, Homer Croy. Stories by 
Albert Payson Terhune, Konrad Bercovici, G. B. Lancaster, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Eilis Parker Butler. 

Two pages and more of clean humor. 


The Country Gentleman is the modern farm paper for 
modern farm families. These modern farm families are 
potential purchasers of modern goods in every other 
line too—a fact that must be of interest to every manu- 
facturer who is seeking to broaden his markets. - 
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more than 1,200,00U a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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‘this summer . 
motoring on the water 


















In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


¥ 






There's miles and miles - 
water travel on a single yalion 
of gasoline, with a Johnson 










In the Canadian north woods 
where “to go right, is to go 
light’, sportsmen take the a¢ 
pound Johnson Light Single 
They Can d pend on its per 
tormance 
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The precision with which a 
Johnson Motor 1s made entails 
641 distinct and separate in 
spections before being passed 
for shipment 

















“ 
Johnson offers these notable fea- 
tures: Pull Pivot Steering git 

ing any, all, every direction, 
with full power or any part of 
that power in the direction 
you're going; Shock Absorbet 
Drive, which safeguards the 
































f 
; ; ‘ ; { motor mechanism when strik- 
EYOND any city lies a trail—a motor trail that leads to \_ é ing under-water obstructions 
the lapping blue waters of some sunny shore. Follow : Oui Ac pomengmmel 
it—to the very water's edge. There a new motor-way is = easy starting, Full Automatic 
opening—more inviting than the tiresome trafhc of sun-baked ( \ ge tigen ean pares 
: ule type carburetor; and 









highways. It is the motor-way trail of the waters. 


Waters everywhere are accessible to those who own a Johnson Outboard 


Anti-Cavitation plate for pro 
pulsion ethciency 
x 











Jobusen Light Single Motor. Take it with you—easily—in your automobile, or on the train. At the ' a 
»« Ww 16 . , ose Who eny the thrill o 

wounds. 1h. b lake, simply clamp your Johnson to the stern of any rowboat—and you're ready to Gihevind fia ihrer genes 

; oe da i ta go. The thrills, the joys of water motoring are yours in a Johnson motored boat. ¢ should send for our “Guide 





the easy steer- to Waterways Travel’ 


You will marvel at the responsive power of a Johnson; the easy start- 
Detailed maps show sug 
























A) (<a , ing—the flexibility of this remarkable motor. You can glide over the water at a pace slower gested canoe and boat trips in 
\CO | Mile’ than a walk, or, you can step it up to a real speed that is more than satisfying, Wisconsin, Michigan, Flor 
| aaa Ys oe - - ida, New York, New Jersey 
me jes The surpassing fineness of Johnson Outboard Motors is a happy combination of sturdy + potiace tele he rally! 
| oe construction—extreme compactness—and economical power. The quality is comparable parts of Canada. Tells what 
P my . ' 
JobusonLightTwin \\" only with that which you find in the finer motor cars of today. : to take—care of your motor ' 
(above) bee 35 } etc. Written by noted guides 
pounds. 2% h. p. ; Ask any Johnson dealer to let you take one for trial. If yéu do not «4 and sportsmen authors 
Ideal cottagers’ and My ang 6 ’ ’ 
tousiete’ snoter know of the deaier nearest you—write us. Sold on payments if desired. ‘ 
Speed 2 to9m. p.h on »| - 
x } Tce " r 3 ? ~ ~ < 
it, JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 106 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. >‘ 
\ WT 7 Eastern Distributor and Export Canadian Distributor 
\) - New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc Peterborough Canoe Co . 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. Y Peterborough, Ontario MAIL ay 
\ Johnson Big Twin COUPON \~ > 





pounds, 6h. p. Speed oa 
12 to 16 m. p. h, JOHNSON 


(above). Weight 85 
For speed boat and MOTOR COMPANY 
commercis! use. 106 Sample Street, 
South Bend, Indiana 
I'm interested in water trips 
Send me free your “Guide to 
tf Waterways Travel” 





\ Outboard xi, Motors = 
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a —- wrt —S\ ea —~ ~~ —s se > DEALERS: ae shason territory open, 
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sS ” » “aan Write for our agency plan 
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| SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES |] toad ofa | 





(Continued from Page 38) 


Against the conscience of the world, in right- Then spake the wise man gloomily: “ Will 
eous fight its flag unfurled, mankind never learn,’’ quoth he, 
The catapult won through. “That who to death by stone doth pass is dead 
as he who dies by gas?”’ 


In palmy days for Saracen Wm. P. Rowley. 

















The catapult was bane to men, 
Old 1 Dd fe “sf And all agreed it wasn’t nice Quaint 
if £e e erred Ps To use this devil-born device. INNIE has a new word; 
( Q7 of civilized people unknowingly It is “quaint.” 
I) 7, become victimsof many mala The wise old man beneath the tree then spat If a thing is absurd 
dies through the insidious ac and stretched, but silently. It is quaint. 
tion of just common putrefactive bacteria Ifa book or a play 
iv Is the least bit risqué 
mrrreormn 
] N | KS I | NA | B The envoys of the world did pass a motion She is certain to say—* It is quaint.” 
‘ banning poison gas 
GARDENING || truer toc nation Doc aor end thay? 
’ And loud and lusty rang the cheers from It is quaint. — : 
Ya women’s clubs and ministers Is the moon riding high: s 
Dr. JAMES EMPRINGHAM Of all denominations. __ a ft ie quaint. Instead of crawling under 
ba Mentber of “The > hhaimne 5 ae, “ol Gent And rules were drawn to regulate the means zeae. 8 wonderful nae, and around the car—one 
pas dove herrea || by ahi to terminate ee see: pull of a plunger from 
London: "Dinecuor af the, jumel Laboratories _ Ban. lives of grenadiers. . : the driver’s seat. That is 
F With Foreword by | But Se “ee ng rent, and gas What was “marvelous” once the way you lubricate the 
DR. HARVEY W. WILEY The rules fell “age vente Now is quaint ; chassis if your car has 
Health, Good “Housekeeping Magacine” foe : The Pas oe nea : stunts— po ge hse “oe ao 
merty ef of t = mecca o emistry of the s ? : ’ . oi ever e2ringe—dai 
=. prontios ols GARDENING d t b The envoys of the world did pass All in all, verily —ina aniaaae’s - ie F 
dnaks aeads Chae canis baw desovenitel A motion banning poison gas; Winnie's diction is—See! : 
triumphing over these conditions without the aid But when another conflict came The locution’s got me—Just toc quaint! Today 30,000 Packards have 
Education and prevention can do much to The nations used it just the same. —Edward W. Barnard. the Bijur System. Later on other 
eliminate sickness, disease and death cars will have it. Cannot be 
203 Pages handsomely J attached— must be built in by 
bound in Fabrikoid $2 00 the manufacturer. 
ie 





‘ORDER FORM. Date... .....-01s. iH THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Enclosed is $2.00 for which send me, carriage 
peer sid 2 coun wt tmeeatinal Gardening, ‘by : (More Than Two Million Five Hundred Thousand Weekly) B i i ‘ R i 
y” ames Empringham | : | } 
Matthew Bender & C eT Incorporated IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, i 


eo sent ea either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or LUBRICATING CORPORATION 4 


quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 


never authorized. NEW YORK CITY 
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| You can keep your new Willys- 
| Knight newfor years ~ ~ ~ ~- 


Cool, Clean o os oe Freedom from 
> + + Engine Pe ' Carbon: + : ; 
i i - + Thoroughly 
eae tice ae as 189 ae Lubricated Pin 
A a \ 














: ; Spas Bearings, Walls 
a & Piston Rings 


Perfectly H en Z Sey ; rf - + Perfectly 
Lubricated 5 Si ; tele Oiled connect- 
ale W Sea { ing rod Bearings 


- + Sleeves a 
J 


It depends entirely on lubrication. 


at the vital points ~~~ Keep your 
car’s value with Pennzoil~-~-~-~- ~ 























HE Willys-Knight motor actually improves __ grinding friction that breaks down ordinary oils 


as you pile up mileage. But even this does 
not excuse abuse. 


The sleeves of your Willys-Knight engine are 
fitted from 2 to 3 one-thousandths of an inch— 
actually less than the thickness of a cigarette 
paper. Into that unbelieva!:!y si:1 space must 
go a film of oil—oil that will sincoth the way for 
those fast-sliding surfaces—oii that will resist 
the searing, scorching heat developed at the top 
of the firing chamber. 


That’s why Pennzoil is one of the few oils re- 
commended by the Willys-Overland Company. 
Lubricated with Pennzoil, the sleeves will never 
touch—and never wear out. For Pennzoil holds 
its lubricating properties on hot surfaces. 
Staunchly and stubbornly it resists the tearing, 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City - Buffale - Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Refinery: OIL CITY, PA, . 





and makes them thin as water. 


Pennzoil possesses the lubricating qualities of 
pure Pennsylvania crude oil. These qualities are 
brought to perfection in the largest and most 
modern refinery operating exclusively on this 
highest grade petroleum. Its makers never devi- 
ate from their exacting refining methods de- 
veloped through years of experience in making 
motor lubricants. 


Pennzoil is the “oiliest” oil known. It preserves 
its lubricating value twice as long as ordinary oils. 


Thousands of dealers everywhere re- 
commend Pennzoil as the best oil. Tne 
dealer who values your patronage should 
be glad tostock and supply it, no matter 
what car you drive. Demand Pennzoil. 









SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 





your thumb and forefinger. You con 
see the difference and feel it. And what 
a dillerence it means to your motor! 


ie ——ay . - 
Test it yourself 
Take ordinary oi] out of your motor at 
‘ $00 miles. Save a little in » bottle. Fill 
= your crankcase with Pennzoil end use it 
a full 1000 miles. Then drain, rub a drop 
or two of each of the used oils between 
FE 


SA 
LUBRICATION 
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With fireworks like Vesuvius 
the singing “hot-saw’’ zips 


through bright pink poles of 


steel. A thousand feet back 
down the line the big hot poles 
were blinding, blazing puddles 
of steel in Timken electric fur- 
naces. A couple of thousand 
feet up ahead the Timken 
steel will be Timken Bearings. 


They are being produced at the 
rate of 1 32,000 daily, entirely 
under Timken control. The 
marvelously self-contained 
Timken plant embraces a 


he 


: 
eee 
= of 


Sparkling Youth for ! 


whole steel mill, whose output 
of electric furnace steel is the 
largest in the world! 

The size of Timken operations 
is due to the use of Timken 
Bearings in so many mechan- 
ical devices, including 87% of 
all American makes of motor 
cars and trucks. ‘Timkens are 
used in the mountings of trans- 
missions, differentials, pinions, 
worm gears, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots and fans. 


Timkens keep these units per- 
manently quiet, true-running 


POST 








and tree-turning. Tiinken 
Taper design and the ‘Timken 
positive roll alignment feature 
are able to resist a// bearing 
stresses. Tiimken-imade steel 
is assurance of finest material 
where it is most essential. 

So your Timken-equipped 
car or truck Keeps its youth 
far longer, runs better, puts 
more oi the power into use- 
ful work, and normally needs 
only routine attention, Tue 
TIMKEN RoLiteR BEARING 
Company, CaNnTon, OulIo. 


TIMKEN ::: BEARING 


March 27,1926 
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Better bood-at Lower Cost 
with Greater Convenience 


Because every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—the cream 
always in the milk—creamed vegetables and all 
other dishes cooked with Pet Milk have the 
substance and flavor of better food. 


Because Pet Milk serves in place of cream at less 
than half the cost — because it gives the “ cream and 
butter” flavor that requires a lot of butter where 
ordinary milk is used— because, as extra rich milk, 
it costs no more than ordinary milk—Pet Milk 
gives you better food at lower cost. 


BECAUSE, sterilized in sealed containers, it keeps 
fresh and sweet on the pantry shelf— because it ts 
rich enough to use in place of cream—can be 
diluted to suit any milk need--Pet Milk is the 
most convenient cream and milk supply for every 
household use. 

Our New Book—** You Can Save On Your Milk Bill” 

will tell you how Pet Milk for every use will give 
you better food, at lower cost, with greater convenience. 

We send it free upon request. 


Creamed Carrots 


1 tab spoon butter i ew grains pepper 

1 tablespoon flour | teaspoon onion juice 
14 teaspoon salt ls cup Pet Milk 

Mew grains paprika 25 cup water 


) ’ 
2 cups cooked carrots, cut in cubes 


Melt butter, add flour, salt, paprika, pepper and 


onion juice and mix well. Add the combined milk 
and water slowly and bring to the boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Add the carrots and heat thoroughly, 


dD. not corluse P. ct Milk with milk 
preserved with gat In ot Mitk 
nothing is added the puce milk 


PetT MILK COMPANY 
Originators f Evaporated Milk 


836 Arcade Bidg., St. Loutis, Me 


——— te, 
<i ee —_ 
































‘Alewudter's big idea 
and what came of it 


HEN Alexander, first of the boy wonders, took 

command of the Macedonian army he gave his 
soldiers the once-over, and ordered them to cut off 
their whiskers, “lest the beard afford a handle to the 
enemy.” ; 

It was a great idea, and had much to do with 
Alexander’s military triumphs, which culminated in 
his victory over Darius, king of Persia. 

Most of the men in the tremendous Persian army 
were heavily bearded, and the way in which they were 
manhandled by Alexander’s smooth-faced warriors 
was awful. 

The advantages of clean shaving are as apparent 
in business and social pursuits today as they were in 
war when it consisted principally of hand-to-hand 
engagements. 


Alexander’s idea, and Colgate’s 


Alexander considered it a mistake to permit whisk- 
ers to get men into embarrassing situations. The lad 
who sighed for other worlds to conquer ordered whisk- 
ers to come off . .. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream keeps 
them off easily. It shortens and makes more comfort- 
able the daily shave. 








How Colgate’s conquers facial cactus 


There are several clean-cut reasons why Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream makes it easy to win the daily 
battle with your beard. 

Colgate’s absorbs much water, and gives you an 
exceedingly fine, moist lather, which proceeds directly, 
as Alexander did, to take advantage of the enemy. 

Owing to its fine texture, the lather goes right to 
the base of the beard, where the razor does its work. 
There it emulsifies the oily coating upon each hair, 
permitting moistureto penetrate the unwelcome bristle 
and take all the fight out of it instantly. 

Coarse lathers, which pile up in billowy masses, are 
as ineffective as were the hordes of hairy Persians that 
Alexander’s finely organized forces put to flight. 

Colgate’s fine-texture lather needs no rubbing in 
with the fingers. It takes hold of whiskers, without 
any urging or coaxing, breaks down their resistance 
in a hurry, and leaves the face cool, soothed, and 
refreshed after shaving. 


Let us send you a trial tube of 
this marvelous Cream—enough for ~ 
12 better shaves than you have 
ever had. Please use the coupon. 


Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
In Canada 
COLGATE & CO., Ltd. 

72 Se. A LL } St., we | 





A_coarse in- ce =. 
efficient lather, Colgate’s fine canaaer 
which fails to texture lather, oN 
reach the base which softens 
of the hair. the hair at 

the base. 












































